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MAKING BETTER TIME....now that the heats off/ 


The old-timer is exceedingly proud of his railroad -and with justice! Time was when the 


freights were a lot shorter —and slower! Vhat was before the bearing industry, in cooperation 
with railway equipment engineers, virtually eliminated the troublesome “hot-box” with 
modern, anti-friction roller bearing journal boxes. x And now, Bower roller bearings are 
available to America’s railroads to help them carry more payload at greater speeds. Supplied 
by the Franklin Balmar Corporation, Bower-Franklin journal boxes are equipped with 
dependable Bower straight roller bearings. These high-quality bearings have already proved 
themselves in numerous other Ly pres of heavy-duty equipment steel rolling mills, heavy 
trucks, earthmovers, cranes, shovels and railroad generator drive units. to mention but a 
few. ve Whatever your product, if it uses bearings, contact Bower now! | \perienced engi- 
neers will show you a complete line of tapered, straight and journal roller bearings. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY . DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


BOWER 
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Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Out of thin air —the greatest show on earth... 


Industry in a hurry—that’s what they 
are calling television these days. It 
took the automobile industry sixteen 
years to become a billion dollar busi- 
ness. Television made it in three. 
And experts have predicted that the 
TV skyrocket will reach $10 billion 
by 1972—with a potential so enor- 
mous that it can’t be estimated. 

A modern epic, this tale of the 
magic lantern with a searching elec- 
tronic eye—first entertainment 
medium in history to prove that “all 
the world’s a stage” and then move it 
to the millions of living rooms scat- 
tered between America’s coastlines. 
World and local news, dzamatic en- 
tertainment, educational and cul- 
tural influences — coming to you 
across the air waves. 

From 1921 to 1934, radio sets in 
use in U.S. went from some 400,000 
to 26,000,000. From 1939 to 1952, TV 
sets in use jumped from about 10,000 
to 21,400,000. A startling parallel in 


the growth of two great mass com- 
munications and merchandising 
media which have broadened home 
life and industrial horizons. 


Electronic Window 


Electronic window with a view of 
the world—behind it, the awesome 
transmitting facilities of TV stations 
sprawled along 32,000 miles of co- 
axial cables and microwave relays... 
direct descendants of Marconi’s first 
wireless in 1896, De Forest’s audion 
tube in 1906, the vacuum tubes of 
World War I, Zworykin’s invention 
of the “camera eye,” the electronic 
research of World War II. 


In the fairly near future, we can 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


expect 50,000,000 TV sets and 2,000 
Stations operating on 82 channels. 
During the next five years, still more 
headlines about color TV, interna- 
tional TV, and other wonders. New 
uses for important developments 
such as the tiny transistor, no bigger 
than a finger tip, which can operate 
at 1/10 of the power required by 
smallest vacuum tube. 
Miracles out of thin air — the foun- 
dation of this country’s forward 
movement. It is our privilege to work 
side by side with companies, big and 
small, whose ideas and creative ener- 
gies have had fullest expression 
through thesystem 
of free enterprise. 
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FIBER GLASS 


Helps make electrical 
products better 
= . safer lighter 
#25 stronger... 
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Electrical insulation is one of the best examples of the value of 
fibrous glass in improving the design and performance of many products. 
In addition to fine electrical insulating properties and great strength, 
fiber glass-based insulations are highly resistant to heat and moisture; to oils 
and corrosive liquids and vapors; to dust and mechanical vibration. 
As a result, their use enables many types of electrical apparatus to be of 
smaller size and lighter weight; and to have substantially longer life. 
Pittsburgh Fiber Glass yarns are of such uniform high quality that their use 
affords advantages for insulating many types of wire and cable, for braided 
sleeving and tubing, and for weaving cloth for electrical reinforced 
plastic laminates. Pittsburgh Plate Glass ¢ ampeny, Fiber Glass Division, 
420 Fort Duquesne Boulevard, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Advantages for manufacturers of electrical insulations 
Pittsburgh Fiber Glass yarns are exceptionally uniform in diameter 
throughout each package. Your inspection and tests are invited. Please 
contact our Executive Offices or District Sales Offices in 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York or Washington. 


PAINTS * GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES «+ PLASTICS 


PITTSBURGH P Late a ie COMPANY 
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‘Meeting the 
key people iin 
Watertown was 
rough going until... 








-.- an officer of the local 
Marine Midland bank gave me 
the entrée | needed... “ 
Help for your representative in meeting 


the right people, learning the layout of the 
town, perhaps even in finding a place to 


: live is frequently available when The 


Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York is your bank, 

The 12 Marine Midland Banks have | 
offices throughout the state. Each officer 
knows his own community as only a loca! 
resident can. Let us show you how this 
“next-door-neighbor” knowledge can be 
helpful in your business. 


The Ye 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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WILLIAM MacMILLEN and JOSEPH PATRICK, Presidents of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. and Virginia Metal Products, Inc., 
respectively, discuss expansion plans, 


Two Great Companies 


i 
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ULTRA-MODERN PLANT of Virginia Metal Products, Inc. in Orange, Virginia comprises 170,000 square feet of manufacturing 
floor space, offices and engineering areas, 


(Advertisement) 








VMP STEEL DOORS AND FRAMES rapidly becoming standard of 
construction industry, 


VMP MOBILWALLS the most complete line of movable steel 
partitions, matching wainscot, Mobilrails and Mobilscreens, 





VMP CONVEYORS speed floor to floor delivery in many modern 
office buildings, hospitals, and department stores. 


VMP STEEL LIBRARY STACKS and equipment add functional 
beauty to modern libraries. 


Join Hands! 


CHESAPEAKE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS,INC. 


Combining resources to provide even stronger 
services to all their customers! 


Chesapeake Industries, Inc., unique 
parent company with important inter- 
ests ranging from electronics and ma- 
chinery manufacturing to movie film 
processing and real estate, has acquired 
99% of the stock of Virginia Metal 
Products, Inc., leading manufacturers 
of MOBILWALL steel partitions, steel 
doors and frames, library stacks and 
equipment, vertical files, and package 
handling conveyors. 

Other subsidiaries of Chesapeake 
Industries, Inc. include Television 
Center, New York; The V. D. Anderson 
Company, Cleveland, largest makers 
of edible oil extraction machinery; 
Dade Brothers, Inc., New York, largest 
packer of export shipments and mak- 
ers of electronic equipment; Pathe 
Laboratories, Inc., New York and 


Hollywood, processors of film for the 
motion picture and television indus- 
tries; Vandewater Paper Company, 
New York; Eagle Lion Studios, Inc., 
Hollywood; and Van Sweringen Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

By this combination, Virginia Metal 
Products, Inc. has substantially in- 
creased its financial strength and 
resources, and will broaden its service 
in the 4 major steel fabrication divi- 
sions in which it is a recognized leader. 

The company has built an enviable 
reputation for combining progressive 
engineering with national erection 
service. From strategically located re- 
gional offices, coast-to-coast in major 


cities, Virginia Metal Products gives 
prompt expert service to its customers 
throughout the United States 

Now, backed by the resources of 
Chesapeake Industries, the manage- 
ment of Virginia Metal Products, Inc., 
(President Joseph A Patrick, see 
Business Week cover story, Decer.ber 
27, 1952 issue), has increased produc- 
tion and plans even more aggressive 
merchandising and promotion of 
MOBILWALL steel partitions, steel 
doors and frames, library stacks and 
equipment, and particularly its con- 
veyor system. Certainly, the future 
progress of Virginia Metal Products, 
Inc. is well worth watching. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC., ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


( Advertisement) 





A revolutionary development 
in the Wood Industries 


The Bartrev Press, first automatic machine to produce board in continuous 
strip. By using shavings, slabs, edgings and other unused wood to manu- 
facture board, the Bartrev Press will meet the demand for fine quality 
board at the low cost made possible only by continuous strip production. 


HE perfection of the Bartrev Press after 14 years devel- 

opment means that a new industry has been born; for 
the Bartrev Press turns unutilized wood that has hitherto 
been little more than an encumbrance to the forest products 
industries into a vast store of treasure. Here is the crucial 
point: it makes possible for the first time the continuous 
production of board at low cost and of uniform quality. 
Bartrev board comes off the Press at high speeds in a four- 
foot-wide continuous strip that can be cut to measure dur- 
ing production. 


New Ways With Wood. Success today is judged not by the 
trees felled but by efficiency of their use. Until now, despite 
every effort, more than 60° of every tree felled has to be 
discarded or used uneconomically. The Bartrev Press makes 
such good use of this unutilized material that the cost of 
board will drop. 


Over 8 Miles of Board a Day. A single Bartrev Press can 
produce a continuous strip of board 4 feet wide at speeds 


The Baortrev Press turns wood and wood waste into a con- 
tinuous sheet of fine quality beard at high speeds. This is 
automatically cut to required lengths during manufacture. 


up to 30 feet a minute — enough to make a 4-foot-wide 
boardwalk over 8 miles long every 24 hours... over 16,000 
tons of board a year! The Bartrev Press means as much to 
forest products ihdustries as did the continuous assembly 
line to automobiles and the continuous strip mill to mod- 
ern steel. 


Some Characteristics of Bartrev Board: Lengt/: limited 
only by physical considerations in handling and transpor- 
tation * Width: up to 4 feet * Thickness: from 3/16” to 
3/4” « Flexural Strength: 2,500 to 5,000 p.s.i. according to 
raw material and type of board required * Dimensional 
Stability: Bartrev Board reacts to humidity changes uni- 
formly in all directions * worked with ordinary wood- 
working tools —and no knot holes ¢ natural surfaces can be 
waxed, varnished or painted *« finishes such as: veneers, 
laminates, metals applied by standard methods. 


The Bartrev Press Opens Up Remarkable Prospects. The 
Bartrev Press is invaluable to all those engaged in the use 
of wood in any form. It turns waste from forest, mill and 
workshop into dollars. The operator of a Bartrev Press has 
no raw material problem. His raw material — unused wood 
— is always accumulating. Every ton of such raw material 
used by the Bartrev Press means an increase in the percent- 
age of wood being turned to profitable account. 


Some Uses of Bartrev Board: Prefabricated units for houses, of- 
fices and other buildings * for linings of buildings of all kinds * 
provides low cost material for ceilings, floors, flush doors, movie and 
theatre sets, display stands, temporary structures of all kinds * furniture 
and built-in furniture * low cost core for plastic laminates with many 
uses in stores, hotels, restaurants, built-in fixtures, all working surfaces. 


First Bartrev Press Now In Operation. A full-scale com- 
mercial Bartrev plant is in operation near London, Eng- 
land. it can be inspected by arrangement. Orders for the 
Bartrev Press can now be accepted and delivery arranged 
from December, 1953. The installation of each Bartrev 
Press will be supervised by factory trained specialists. 


ARIES FIBERBOARD CORPORATION, North American Rep- 
resentatives for BARTREV, LTD., 400 Madison Ave., New 
York City 17, N. Y. Telephone: Plaza 5-7938. 


*Patents: The Bortrev Process and automatic Press have been cov- 
ered by Patents and Patent Applications throughout the world. 





The machine that marks a new era for the Wood Using Industries 


Unused wood from forest, mill and factory is mechanically reduced. 
After the addition of a small percentage of resin the material is fed 
to the Bartrev Press from which it emerges continuously as board 


FINISHES AND FACINGS — Bartrev board makes an excellent basis for 
all modern finishes. NATURAL: Bartrev board has an attractive natural 
surface texture, and can be painted, waxed, varnished or lacquered. 
PAPER SURFACE: Bartrev board can be faced with paper during manu- 
facture. It is then ready for use. When faced with plain paper it can 
be given the whole range of brush and spray painting. WOOD VENEER: 
Ordinary wood veneer can be applied to Bartrev board by standard 


The stainless 
steel bands of 
the Bartrev 
Press give the 
board a 
smooth and 
uniform 
surface, 


The Automatic 
Saw receives 
the emerging 
bodrd. The 
parallel saws 
run continu- 
ously and trim 
the edges, the 
travelling 
transverse saw 
cuts the board 
to any re- 
quired length. 


that cun be cut to any length. Facings of paper can be applied 
continuously during manufacture. The total production area required 
for the Bartrev plant is only 12,000 square feet. 


methods, using either hot or cold glues. PLASTIC FACED: There is no 
finer core material than Bartrevy Board for plastic laminates in 
demand for bars, restaurants and store fittings. Builders, architects 
and interior decorators will be quick to appreciate its advantages 
of dimensional stability and lower cost. METAL FACED: Bartrev board 
can be surfaced with metal foils. To give extra strength Bartrey 
board can be faced with aluminum or other sheet metals 





Some Applications of Bartrev Board 


| |e 
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Trucks Trailers 





Hotel and Bar Fittings 





4 


Halls and Lounges School Furniture Offices and Showrooms 





Office Furniture Space-saving Furniture Cabinets 
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MOBILIFT Stand-Up type Fork Lift Trucks Stand Out for 
efficient, low-cost materials handling in warehouses, terminals 
and plants because they get moré work done faster. 


Here’s W ’ 1 The operator gets on and off an ample size platform in a second 
. or two. He works on his feet, has maximum all-around visibility. 


2 MOBILIFTS are agile. Compact design, short over-all length, and 

MOBILIFT 360° steering mechanism makes ZERO inner turning 
radius and 57” outer turning radius possible (2,000 Ib. model 
“E''), MOBILIFTS are long-time favorites for close, congested 
working areas. 

3 LEV-R-MATIC push-pull controls speed all movements. NO 
GEARS TO SHIFT... push-pull levers for forward-back movement, 
elevating and tilting. 

4 MOBILIFT air-cooled 3-cylinder engine delivers abundant, reli- 
able power. Compact, precision-balanced, accessible for eco- 
nomical operation with minimum repair ond service. 

Let a MOBILIFT Sales Engineer show you why MOBILIFT 
Stand-Ups in your business will Stand Out! Write or wire 
MOBILIFT for complete information today. No obligation, 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO - 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 





READERS REPORT 
Good Grief 


Dear Sir: 

We were quite impressed with the 
Mobilhome article in BUSINESS WEEK 
BW —May23’53,p68 

A flood of inquiries have resulted 
which may cause a certain amount of 
grict to handle, but may in some te 
spects be quite advantageous to us. 

Many thanks for this fine story 

[lucH CurRRAN 
MOBILHOME CORP. OF AMERICA 
BAKERSFIELD, CALI 


Long Live the Queen 
Dear Sir: 


Congratulations on vour fine story 
[BW —J]un.6'53,p28| about American 
television coverage of the Coronation 
and your factual photographic docu 
mentary which clearly gives the time- 
table as to when the three networks 
first flashed their Coronation pictures 
on the air. 

However, you are in error when vou 
state that ABC only cleared onc sta- 
tion—the fact of the matter is that we 
sent the Coronation to our full TV 
network, both at 4:14 p.m. on the 
afternoon of Coronation day and again 
from 8:15 to 10:25 p.m. ABC-TV had 
a special relay constructed between 
Toronto and Buffalo to pick up the 
Coronation films from the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. We then fed the 
films to NBC from our lines at the 
New York board of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co 

This is just for the record. The main 
purpose of this letter is to congratulate 
the BUSINESS WEEK staff on a mighty 
fine story. . .. Under such a close dead- 
line you have done a magnificent job 

as W. Pacry 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Your otherwise good, fast story on 
Coronation coverage seems to have been 
marred by a typographical error in the 
NBC picture caption (page 30). Does 
NBC ever switch to CBS? Shouldn't 
it have been CBC? 

WARREN LANGLEY 
LARCHMONT, N. Y. 
e Yes. 


Chase Banks Clippings 
Dear Sir: 


Everv issue of BUSINESS WEEK has so 
many interesting articles in it that our 
departmental copy is clipped to pieces 
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stainping costs are going down... 
DARILY PRESSES oo i/ 





JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
REPORTS: 


© 50% faster ptoduction 
® 2002 longer die life 


® greatly decreased 
maintenance 


The 200 ton Danly Autofeed Press shown here has 
been in continuous daily operation at the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, for 
well over a year — without maintenance of any 
kind other than routine oil change. Steady per- 
formance like this and the faster stroking per- 
mitted by Danly’s rigid, precise construction have 
raised average production of steel conveyor chain 
side bars from 3,000 per hour to 4,500 per hour. 
A story like this is typical of Danly Press per- 
formance in leading stamping plants throughout 
the country — and proof that Danly Presses reduce 
stamping costs! 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


MECHANICAL PRESSES ...50 TO 3,000 TONS 
HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 








COMPLETE OIL LUBRICATION INCLUDING GIBS 


DIE LIFE TRIPLED! 

In the setup shown here, alloy steei side bars 5/16" thick are 
blanked and punched in a multiple stage die at a high rate 
of speed. Dies like these last 200% longer in Danly Presses 
In one case, dies formerly producing 10,000 pieces are 

now producing 30,000 pieces before grinding is necessary 


Tt carts Lead to num) av DANLY PRESS! 


BRE EG 


Single Action Autofeed Underdrive Gap Frame Double Action 
Straight Side Single, Double Straight Side 
Triple Action 





Lightweight universal motor 
for portable devices re- 
quiring a self-ventilated, 
high-speed motor. 


Universal motor with shaft 
corried on double row ball 
bearings; developed for we 
as @ high-speed grinder. 


Pocket-size gear motor for 
machine applications requir- 
ing low output shaft speeds 
with relatively high torque. 


Where Intermittent high 
torque and space economy 
ore important, this specially 
developed aircraft motor pro- 
vides distinct advantages, 


SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 





for distribution here and there in the 
bank. Frequently we have to pick up 
extra copies. From time to time we 
find a piece that seems to be of special 
interest to the official staff, as is the 
case with Personal Busine in the 
current issue |BW—May23’'53,p163}. 
This page consistently has been a 
very informative feature of the maga 
zine... . 

CRAWFORD \WHEELER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANE 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Handle With Care 


Dear Sir: 

We note .. . publication on page 60 
of BUSINESS WEEK for May 16, which 
is quoted in its entirety below 

“Inhibiting grass growth with maleic 
hydrazide may allow homeowners more 
time for more pleasurable tasks, but, 
according to the U.S. Golf Assn., the 
chemical will severely injure and dis- 
color the turf, and often turn good 
plots to crab grass.” 

We should like to off the follow- 
ing comments on the statement above: 
Extensive experimental e ice leads 
to the conclusion that MIH-40, con- 
taining maleic hydrazide as the active 
ingredient, can be safely u on turf 
grasses, when used according to our 
present label and literatus ommen- 
dations. An extremely high dosage of 
MH-40 may “injure and discolor turf.” 
Also, light applications repeated at fre- 
quent intervals—before th rass_ has 
recovered from the inhibiting effects of 
a previous application—aina injure 
and discolor turf.” 

Our suggested dosage rate is 10 Ib. 
MH-40 in not less than 5 il. of water 
per acre. One additional application 
per season may be made after the grass 
has fully recovered from the previous 
spray, and after the gras in grow 
ing vigorously 

Crab grass: At 10 Ib. MH-40 in not 
less than 50 gal. of wat er acre, 
MH-40 will kill voung crab grass sced 
lings and retard growth of older crab 
grass. Crab grass plant ning up 
after MH-40 spray is applied will grow 
normally. . 

MH-40 and other mal hydrazide 
formulations are now important in a 
wide agricultural field, asid 
inhibition 

H. Do 
MANAGER, AGRICULTURAI 

DEVELOPMENT 
UNITED STATES RUBBER 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DI\ 

NAUGATUCK, CONN, 


The Wonder State 


Dear Sir: 
You deserve a lot of for vour 
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Space savers... 
space makers! 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls pro- 
vide offices when and where you want them! 


You can rearrange your present 
space or have new space partitioned 
off quickly and economically with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable 
Walls. There is little or no inter- 
ruption of normal routine. 

These flush-type, asbestos panels 
have a clean, smooth surface that’s 
hard to mar, easy to maintain... 


and extra strong to withstand shock 
and abuse. Also, they are light in 
weight, easy to install and relocate. 
The “dry wall” method of erection 
assures little or no interruption to 
regular routine. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Mov- 
ahle Walls may be used as ceiling- 
high orfree-standing partitions. The 


§/¥\ Johns-Manvill 





complete wall, including doors, 
glazing and hardware, is installed 
by Johns-Manville’s own construc- 
tion men under the strict supervi- 
sion of trained J-M engineers .. ; 
responsibility is undivided. 

An estimate will convince you 
that the cost of J-M Movable Walls 
compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For details 
write Johns-Manville, Dept. BW, 
Box 158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada 
write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont. 








"FREIGHT YARD 
FLEXIBILITY "FOR 
PRODUCTIONS MAIN LINE 


aI rte > 


POWER AND FREE CONVEYORS 





A single track has limited use- 
fulness. Add the switches and 
spurs of a freight yard and it 
becomes a flexible transporta- 
tion system. 

MHS Power and Free over- 
head conveyors bring the same 
high degree of usefulness and 

adaptability to production’s main line. 

An MHS Power and Free system can include moving 
assembly lines, automatic and selective switching to test 
stations, repair and storage, automatic transfer from free 
lines back to power. 

MHS Power and Free conveyor systems are designed, 
engineered and built with the skill, production understanding 
and practical imagination that has furnished outstanding 
materials handling systems to industry for 34 years. 

A letter or call will put our skill and experience to 
work for you. 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Mich. 
Offices in Principal Cities 





in Canada: C dian Mechanical Handling Systems Ltd., Toronto 


Arkansas story [{[BW—May30'53,p 
& cover). 

Response already is coming from far 
and wide... . 

BUSINESS WEEK has done a great 
service to . . . Arkansas. . 

Bos WIMBERLEY 

ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations to BUSINESS WEEK 
for its keen selection for a cover in the 
May 30 issue—and a mighty good 
Story on page 72. 

Donatp D. Hoover 
PRESIDEN! 
BOZELL & JACOBS, INC. 
ADVERTISING & PUBLIC RELATIONS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Facts on Quote 


Dear Sir: 

We have read with interest and 
warm appreciation the article entitled 
“Combing Out Facts for Business” 
{BW—May23’53,p77}. Thanks for 
your kind words about the Board and 
its work. 

However, because we are dedicated 
to the issuance of facts and facts alone, 
I cannot resist the temptation to call 
your attention to the facts concerning 
one statement in the story. Discussing 
the Board’s early work, vou sav: “Some 
of the early reports were good—but of 
others, one critic back in 1918 said 
this: ‘The anonymous authors of these 
reports reveal all the mental character- 
istics of the shvster lawyer who picks 
up a precarious living in the police 
courts.” ” 

The facts are that the critic who 
was writing in the New Republic maga- 
zine was referring to two of the Board's 
reports which were well received by 
the Board’s Associates. Thev were en- 
titled: “Hours of Work as Related to 
Output and Health of Workers: Cot- 
ton Manufacturing” and “Strikes in 
American Industry in Wartime.” 

By lifting this quote out of its full 
context, we believe that some reader 
might be misled in his judgment of 
the Board’s early days when we pre- 
pared our studies with the same me- 
ticulous care that we do today. Perhaps 
this letter can lessen the risk of an 
unfortunate misunderstanding 

Joun S. SINCLAIR 
PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCI 
BOARD, INC. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 








Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Fditor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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with ABRASIVES THat Fit THE JyoB- 


You get the 
TOUCH of GOLD” 


You can have it! Modern grinding and finishing be- 
come a source of higher profit when you have the 
“Touch of Gold.” 

You give men in your shop the “Touch of Gold” 
when you have them use Norton and Behr-Manning 
abrasive products. Every time one of these abrasives 
touches work in process, it adds to the value — in 
terms of usefulness to your customer, profit to your- 
self. Superiority is “engineered in’ through years of 
wide experience, vast resources and long leadership in 
the field. 





Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 
Behr-Manning Corporation,-Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers ihe world over. 


A “Touch of Gold.’” When a man uses this Norton 6” cylindrical A “Touch of Gold.” He’s boosting the at me when he 
grinding machine —— with a Norton wheel, high produc- polishes aluminum utensils wit: Behr-Manning’s LIGHTNING 
tion and precision work result . . . he has the ““Touch of Gold.” METALITE cloth belt. It’s fast, efficient and long-lived. 


Glaking better products to make other products better 
cam NORTON A\ BEHR-MANNING 





Plastics plant saves $4,000 in one year!" 





Read how you, too, can save with... 


PURE OIL. 
INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


See a Pure Oil specializes in top-quality industrial oils and 
greases designed to do several different jobs—instead of 
one specific job. 

And to do each job equally well, 

Regardless of the type of machinery you have in your 
plant, our industrial engineers can nearly always help 
you to reduce your lubricants inventory . . . simplify 
your lubricating procedure . . . minimize waste and error. 

Mail coupon today for free ‘Simplify and Save’’ 
booklet giving full details on how to start a labore 
saving, money-saving, lubrication program in 
your plant. 


The Pure Oil Company Industrial Sales Dept. B-35 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please send me your free “Simplify and Save” booklet. 


i 





Position 

*Oxygen pitting was destroying the high pressure water F 

oS “ter erene ‘ ; ompany 
pumps in General Electric's Coshocton, Obio, laminated 
plastics plant. Rod packing had to be replaced every Address _ 
three days. Pure Oil’s sales representative suggested as ie ical cae 
adding PUROSOL No. 10 to the water. Result: dam- 
age stopped—and a saving of $4,000 a year. 


i 











Aimencnciittimnndinatimnandial 


Be sure with Pure 


Sales offices located in more than 500 cities, including: Atlanta + Birmingham + Charleston + Charlotte + Chattanooga + Chicago 
Columbus + Indianapolis + Jacksonville » Madison - Memphis +» Miami + Milwaukee + Minneapolis + Pensacola + Pittsburgh + Richmond 
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OBSOLESCENCE 


Ordinarily, product improvements result in 





costly obsolescence —but not in the case of a 
new Jack & Heintz starter for commercial air- 
lines. This new design features 10 major im- 
provements that can be incorporated in 
thousands of earlier models now in service .. . 
to lengthen life, improve performance and 


reduce maintenance. 


Our business is to design and build highly 
specialized electrical, electromechanical and 
hydraulic devices. ‘To improve our equipment 
for generating, applying or controlling power 
without creating obsolescence is a fundamental 
J&U engineering objective- in 40 different 
starter models, approximately 90 per cent of 


all parts are interchangeable. 


The name Jack & Heintz on aviation or 
commercial products stands for advanced 
ya: engineering . . . precise manufacturing . . . 
pretested performance. Jack & Heintz, Inc., 


- Vs ‘s “ Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
, <A —e rl) 
EO, PD 


ts 





Jack & HEINTZ ea 


6 and d-c— including Control Systems 
mae and Components « Electric Starters « 
Actuators and Special Aircraft 


E UIPMENT Motors + Custom-built Commercial 


©1958, Jack & Heintz, inc, 


Motors + J&H Eisemann Magnetos 
means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices’ designed to solve ° 


unusual problems of developing power, controlling it or using it. 



































CHEMICAL PROBLEM..« 


... to help manufacturers produce) 
agricultural insecticides that are: 
more effective against the variety! 
of insect pests that attack food! 
and fiber crops. 


SOLUTION... 


. .. toxaphene, a basic ingrediend 
in many brands of insecticides., 
Developed by Hercules research, 
toxaphene is low in cost in either 
dust or spray formulations. Toxa- 
phene is officially recommended 
for control of more than 150 differ- 
ent crop-destroying insects. Easy 
and agreeable to handle, toxaphene 
is economical to apply by plane or 
conventional farm equipment. 


RESULT... 


. . » More crop production per 
acre, at lower cost for insect con- 
trol, wherever toxaphene insecti- 
cides are properly used. Millions 
of pounds of these insecticides are 
used annually. The checkered tox- 
aphene flag shown, for guiding 
planes in aerial applications, is 
familiar equipment among cus- 
tom spraying and dusting crews 
in many farm areas. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry ... 


.. . plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, soaps, detergents, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street,Wilmington 99, Del. 


x | i | 
H iz 2 € sr ig ~ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Several little minus signs are popping up in the business ledger. 


Singly, they could be cxplained away very readily. This or that tempo- 
rary or extraneous factor is distorting the production curve. 


Put all together, though, you can hardly help but wonder. 
* 
Housing starts last month were a little disappointing. 


4 Work was begun on 107,000 dwelling units. That was down from 
110,000 in April—the first April-to-May dip since World War II. 


Here, of course, mortgage money is a key factor (page 32). 


Neither borrowers nor lenders are satisfied. The lenders aren’t con- 
vinced that mortgages offer an adequate return even with the higher 
interest rates. Borrowers balk at the size of down payments. 


This can—and probably will—straighten itself out gradually. 
e 
Auto output won’t come up to second-quarter expectations. 


There were visions, in April, of nearly 2-million new cars for the 
quarter. That was revised downward to 1.8-million not long ago. Now 
there are doubts that the figure will go quite that high. 

Strikes, of course, are the main reason for the slowdown. 

Yet it is possible that one or two companies welcomed this forced 
interruption. Production has been awfully high. 

a 
Steel isn’t coming off rolling mills quite at capacity rates. 
We are accustomed, in times of high demand, to see operations in 


excess of capacity. But the operating rate lately has slackened to around 
98% and 99% against better than 101% in record-breaking March. 


Of course, steelmaking is hot work, and summer weather never helps. 
Also, prior to the wage settlement, a few wildcat strikes plagued the 
industry. 


One thing is sure: Steel doesn’t lack for bookings. Mills will carry 
over into the third quarter a lot of stuff customers wanted to see delivered 
before June 30. And third-quarter books are full. 


Stock prices are anything but reassuring. The market has dipped 
about 10%—that’s $12-billion on paper—since January (page 33). 
This could be Wall Street astigmatism. Then again, we may have 
tougher sledding ahead than a lot of people are willing to admit. 
fe 
Commodity prices, persistently, vote no confidence in the boom. 


Wheat took a dive on Monday that had virtually all the other markets 
for basic raw materials highly nervous (page 172). 

And note this: Forward prices are upside down. That is to say, you 
have to pay more for upot delivery than a July contract; and July futures 
are dearer than those calling for delivery in March, 1954. 

The further ahead you look, the more anxious traders seem. 


But they could be wrong. These inverted markets, with their concern 
over the future, have persisted ever since 1947. 
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Business Week’s Index (page 23) has been slowly losing ground. 
The reason is simplicity itself: Any decline in steel and autos, even a 
small one, shows up quickly in any business index. 

As already «xplained, the small declines in steel and autos don’t mean 
the end of the hoom—or even that the peak is behind us. 

But it’s increasingly plain that June won’t break March records. 

be 

Auto production lost, these last few weeks, could be carried forward 
and made up through higher third-quarter activity. 

However, here’s one doubting voice about a second half as big as the 
first: The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago suggests that unemployment 
may return to plague the Midwest’s auto centers. 

Neither agressive selling nor more advertising will be enough to 
avert an output cut, the bank predicts. Two reasons are given: 

¢ Auto dealers are bucking a strong trend toward saturation. Cars on 
the road now number approximately one to every four people. 
¢ Credit, for both consumers and dealers, is tightening. 


Auto makers next year, in the effort to stimulate their market, wil! 
introduce still more V-8 engines. Talk in the trade indicates that there 
will be three or four new ones. 


However, despite the trend to 8s, one car out of each two produced 
today has a 6-cylinder engine. This is due, of course, to the high percent- 
age of 6s in the popular-price bracket. 

oe 

We saw a couple of major price increases this week. They’re worth 
noting mainly because they may be the last big ones for a long time. 

The steel boost was hardly unexpected (page 27). 

The crude oil hike was more of a surprise. Phillips kicked off this one, 


and it was rather slow in spreading. While everyone was agreed it was 
overdue, some doubted that it could be made to stick. 


Supplies of petroleum products gradually have been brought into 
better relationship with demand. We now are well into the big consump- 
tion season for gasoline. It probably was a case of now or never so far 
as a markup in the price of crude oil was concerned. 


Only last week, a new effort at raising gasoline prices in the North- 
east had been launched. This week, it seemed to be taking hold. 


Perhaps that encouraged crude producers to take their chances. 


Cotton conzumption finally is pulling ahead of a year ago. 


Earlier in the cotton year (which began last Aug. 1) the rise had 
been tiny. But April and May showed pretty good gains, and use in the 
season’s first 10 months was 7,939,000 bales, up 190,000. 


Electric power production shows no letdown such as might signal 
a general softening in business. The margin of gain over a year ago 
continues to run better than 15%. 
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Servel’s stunning Room Air Conditioners in Mahogany or Blond finishes, with ivory 


grilles and anodized gold trim 


NEW! 50% MORE COOLING POWER 
at no extra cost! Servel’s 44 H.P. model 
costs you no more than ordinary }2 H.P. 
air conditioners! Keeps you cool on hot- 
test days, when undersize units fail! See 
Servel's new 1 H.P. model too! 

NEW! SUPER-QUIET COOLING SyYs.- 
TEM! Sound-absorbing cushion, plus ex- 
tra sound-insulating wall, keep Servel 
quiet as a whisper! 


SERVEL’S 8 YEAR ROUND 
ADVANTAGES 

COOLS your rooms! 

DEHUMIDIFIES the air! 


to match any color scheme! 


NEW! AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
REGULATOR! Servel’s built-in thermo- 
stat keeps room at even temperature! 
Never over or under-cools! Optional on 
4 H.P. model—standard on | tp. model, 
NO-DRAFT GRILLES! Adjustable grilles 
keep your room uniformly cool—pre- 
vent chilly drafts! 

5-YEAR WARRANTY on Servel’s her- 


metically sealed cooling system! AC only, 


% H.P. model in Blond or Mahogany finish 


TR cs sot 


See your Servel dealer now! 
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At last 
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NEW! SPECIAL 
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“NIGHT TURN. 
DOWN™! The per- 
fect reduced-power 
cooling for moder- 
ately warm nights! 
You sleep in cool 
comfort the night 
through ~ never wake 
up chilled! 


Servel Room Air Condition: 
day! Servel Inc,, Det. BW 4, Fvan 


Indiana 


FILTERS out pollen, dust! 
CLEANS air of soot, dirt! 
EXPELS smoke, stale air! 

VENTILATES year ‘round! 
CIRCULATES outside air! 
DEADENS outside 


NAME 
ADDRES 
noise! 
SERVEL—THE NAME TO WATCH FOR GREAT ADVANCES IN REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING! 


e 
“Electric Wondert 


mH 


Retrigerators Home Freezers Room Aw Conditioners All-Year Aw Conditioning Systems 





One Reason So 
_Can Afford 





ALLis-cH| 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 





Many People 
So Many Things 


. . . makes possible modern streamlined 
The Multiple V-Belt Drive factory planning .. . provides millions of 
people with cleaner, safer, quieter, more 
IONEERED and introduced by Allis- pleasant work. 
Chalmers as the Texrope drive in 1925, 
the multiple V-belt drive has helped revo- 
lutionize mass production methods. 


And it helps makers of every kind of 
product —step up production, lower man 
ufacturing costs, pass welcome savings on 

It replaced the old-time, overhead line to you. 
shaft which relayed power to machines 
through a maze of long, flapping belts. With 
the Texrope drive, each machine has its own 
motor and control, allowing it to operate 
independently at maximum efficiency. 


Modern mass production employs thou 
sands of machines driven by Allis-Chalmers 
electric motors and Texrope drives— with 
electric power provided by Allis-Chalmers 
turbines, circuit breakers, switchgear and 

This system permits design of faster, transformers—all helping people to afford 
more compact, more productive machines more of the things they need and want! 


Texrope ia an Allis-Chaimers tradema 


nw Ay 
—/ 











Produce More—Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


ALMERS<. 


PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. @.—ST. THOMAS, ONT 





Here's 
picture proof -— 


You get stronger bonds with PLIOBOND 


PLIOBOND is Goodyear’s all-purpose, all- 
joining adhesive, It’s the thermoplastic 
cement that “bonds anything to anything.” 
PLIOBOND is easy to apply and quick to dry 

by a number of bonding methods. It gives 
strony, flexible bonds—with tensile strength 
up to 1600 Ibs./sq. in. Bonds made with 
PLIOBOND are water-resistant, chemical- 


4, ¢ sf 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM - 


Wet k pil e THE 


resistant, oil-resistant and age-resistant. 


Around the home, PLIOBOND is the big re- 

pair kit in a small bottle or tube. In indus- 

try, PLIOBOND is the quick, positive solution 

to slow, intricate assembly problems. 

For full information, write to: 

GOODYEAR, CHEMICAL DIVISION, DEPT. N-1 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


CHEMICAL 


GOOD“YEAR 


DIVISION 


PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index a *258.6 +258.0 259.7 219.3 173.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks +134,619 177,305 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $48,911 $49,255 $48,567 $47,102 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 8,096 7,959 7,126 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,409 6,359 6,149 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) +1,609 1,475 1,264 1,745 





+2,208 2,250 252 1,281 
130,574 62,880 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) A 434.1 311.9 
Industrial raw materials. daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) : H 99.0 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) , 94.4 +475.4 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) r 124.5  ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) **$42.00 $20.27 


Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.)...............00e ees 29.980¢ 


Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 


$2.21 


Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 33. 16¢ 
PI. «45:4 bu ended oe koa eakor te aimboweds ude manaae $2.12 


24.500¢ 
$2.34 
40.82¢ 
$2.05 


14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 54,900 53,708 53,346 53,905 +445,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 76,466 75,981 75,809 74,882 ++72,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 22,732 22,690 23,083 20,687 ++9,299 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 29,383 29,144 29,040 32,504 1+149,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding... . 25,741 25,418 25,831 24,128 23,883 


atest Preceding Year 1946 
Month 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK pomeees Ago Average 
Bank debits (in millions). . . $142,175 $145,740 $133,032 ++$85,577 
Exports (in millions) ; i.......... $1,392 $1,388 $1,352 $812 
Imports (in millions) i . $1,012 $1,004 $932 $412 


* Preliminary, week ended June 13, 1953, + Revised. 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ om each series on request 


%* Basing pt., less broker's fee. ++Estimate 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


NO WAGE-PRICE SPIRAL FROM STEEL. Other 
industries won't take the wage settlement as a 


pattern. Many steel users can’t pass along price 
pap d dibs veede ste oebbeeseareesteeens p. 27 


FIRST SESSION: A PERIOD OF INVENTORY. Re- 
publican 83rd Congress makes few laws, but lead- 
ers say they planned it so...............00. p. 28 


EYING THE REPUBLICAN RECORD. Democrats, 
coming out of election shock, look for new issues 
PP ED Sab cekssvediretveturthertessenva p. 29 


WORCESTER PLANTS PICK THEMSELVES UP. 


Tornado-struck area makes a fast start in getting 
back into production 


HOUSING: NO SIGN OF WEAKENING YET. 
Mortgage money is tighter, but housing starts keep 
up and boom looks good for present 


TWO CONTRACTS. Senate subcommittee follows 
Kaiser-Frazer trail on Air Force planes. . ..p. 33 


MARKET BREAK: $12-BILLION. That's how much 
the value of listed stocks has shrunk so far...p. 33 


Businecs Briefs 





BUSINFSS ABROAD: 


SOUTH KOREA: $1.5-BILLION TO 
REBUILD. Five-year program planned, 
would guard against communism, 
open new market............ p. 150 
SELLING DIESELS ABROAD. Loco- 
motive builders design two special 
GHGS MIRED 0. ci cicccccscds p. 153 
LOOK TO THE WEST. Germany 
makes bid for markets in western 
We BD ecocccevcescescce coves ope 156 


CANADA: 


NEW BILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 
FOR CANADA. Boom in country’s 
chemical industry brings soaring pro- 
duction and plant investment. .p. 116 
TORONTO: ONCE A YEAR, THE 
WORLD'S MARKETPLACE. Fair this 
year is biggest in history.....p. 122 
THE PATTERN: TWO KINDS OF 
BUSINESSMEN  ..........+:. p. 130 


COMPANIES: 


TWO-WAY STRETCH FOR STEEL 
COMPANY. How Colorado Fuel & 
Iron built assets through mergers and 
paid off in sales records.....p. 186 


FINANCE: 


HOW HIGH CAN CORPORATE 
DEBT GO? It’s at peak, but econo- 
mists and bankers say this doesn’t 
necessarily spell trouble.......p. 58 
BUY STOCK, SEE AMERICA. South- 
ern Co. stockholders see Martin Dam 
at annual meeting, want to travel 
inore in future 


LABOR: 


RACKET RULE ON NEW YORK’'S 
DOCKS BRINGS SHOWDOWN AF- 


24 


Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 
Figures of the Week 


Local Business 
Readers Report 











TER 50 YEARS. Two states move for 
reforms and cleanup laws p. 164 
A UNITED FRONT. AFL machinists, 
CIO auto workers look to growing co- 
operation in bargaining...... p. 170 


MANAGEMENT: 


CHANGING COURSE FOR NORTH- 
WEST AIRLINES. New management 
improves operating figures, but prob- 
lems still loom...............p. 70 
TEACHING A CITY ECONOMICS. 
Rochester businessmen push a pro- 
gram to teach the whole town eco- 
UNNEEE | ok atccstsxucesensstar p. 78 


MARKETING: 


S. S. PIERCE: GROWING WITH THE 
QUALITY TRADE. Bold firm sticks 
to specialties, outdoes supermar- 
EEE EY ET Gao p. 132 
ECONOMY'S HIDDEN PRESSURES. 
Economist finds seven basic supports 
for an expanding market.....p. 143 
THE PATTERN: CANADA: LIVELY 
SALES, LOW MARGIN...... p. 146 


THE MARKETS: 
A LONG, SLOW SLIDE DOWNHILL. 


Basic commodities as a group are 
back to pre-Korea level......p. 172 


NAMES & FACES: 


SHE’S THE POWER BEHIND BETTER 
BUSINESS IN SAN FRANCISCO 
TODAY. And her reputation keeps 
swindlers out of town......... p. 84 


PRODUCTION: 
TAKING CUTBACKS IN STRIDE. 


Korea truce prospects bring defense 
cutbacks nearer, but manufacturers 
look to lush civilian market...p. 43 


BACK IN THE NEWS. Old charges 
flare up on Telenar metal press.p. 46 


A REFINERY DOESN'T HAVE TO 
LOOK DINGY. Bright colors attract 
attention to best features, help you 
miss the bad 


NEW PRODUCTS............. p. 54 


REGIONAL REPORT: 


INCOMES EDGE UP ANOTHER 
NOTCH. April income betters March 
high, with West again leading.p. 114 


REGIONS: 


WAR GIANT COMES BACK TO LIFE 
IN NEVADA DESERT. White elephant 
is now a center of industry....p. 106 


WEATHER: 


BEATING THE TWISTER TO TOWN. 
Oklahoma's tornado spotters point 
the way to’ save lives........ p. 194 


WHAT IT’S ABOUT: 


HOW FARM LAWS TIE IN WITH 
POLITICS. Group, not partisan, poli- 
tics support farm moves .. p. 96 
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Cooled logs keep veneer plant humming 
... even on hot days 


This is another typical example of 
how refrigeration (and air conditioning, 
too) are serving industry. Both aid in 
solving production problems. . . saving 


In cutting basswood logs, the Birds 
Eye Veneer Company of Escanaba, 
Michigan, virtually shut down during 
summer months. When warm, basswood 
cannot be cut smoothly . . . its edges 
become rough, uneven. Machines such 
as the one pictured above won’t func- 
tion properly. 

To remedy the situation, manage- 
ment conceived the idea of refrigerating 
the logs to make them cool enough for 
cutting. A cooler room .. . not unlike a 
butcher’s walk-in cold-storage chamber 
... was constructed large enough to ac- 
commodate a carload of basswood logs. 
A 3h.p. refrigerating compressor, oper- 
ated with a Du Pont ‘‘Freon’’* refriger- 
ant, and three forced air cooling units 
were installed. These lower the room 
temperature to 28° F., and since the 
logs should be held under 40° F. for 
proper cutting, the equipment capacity 
is sufficient to cool down a full load of 
logs even on the hottest days. 

Because the company can now oper- 
ate full time throughout the year... 
regardless of outside temperatures .. . 
employment is steadier, production is 
up and both sales and profits have 
increased. 


time ... reducing costs . . . improving 
product quality ... boosting employee 
morale. Possibly these twin tools of 
production can serve you as well. 
Most modern refrigeration systems 
—large and small—are designed to 
operate with equipment charged with 
Du Pont “Freon” refrigerants. These 
are highly recommended because they’re 
safe... nuncombustible, nonexplosive, 
virtually nontoxic. They are made in 
strict accordance with scientific, labo- 
ratory-controlled methods insuring both 
the quality and uniformity for which 


“Freon” refrigerants are well known. 
Your engineers can readily select ma 
chines to meet specific requirements 
within your plant, office or home, Why 
not discuss the subject with them now’? 


A booklet: “How Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Benefit industry" will be 
sent on request. E.1.du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), “Kinetic” Chemicals Div., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*“ Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants 


“Freon Safe Refrigerants 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF 


"te us vat orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





—C. R. Herrick, Director of Traffic, Packard Motor Car Ca. 


‘““We can’t afford traffic jams at Packard!’’ 


“An automobile plant is geared around 
its assembly lines. And they can be 
stopped for lack of a bolt! 

“We simply cannot afford to let a 
traffic jam get started at Packard! 

“When we face unforeseen delays on 
the part of our suppliers, we make ex- 
tensive use of Air Express. Such ship- 
ments may range from 5 lbs. to more 
than a thousand. 

“Recently, for instance, we needed a 
heavy shipment delivered overnight 
from the East Coast to meet a produc- 
tion crisis. The vendor was located in a 


non-airport city. We called Air Express 
— and the load was rolling into the 
plant gates at Detroit the next morning! 
“Dependability like that is priceless. 
Yet in a good many weights and dis- 
tances you actually save money by speci- 
fying the fastest service — Air Express. 
“We handle several thousand pounds 
a month via Air Express, every ship- 
ment of which is important and must 
be on time. We give Air Express credit 
for valuable assistance in maintainin 
production of 1953 Packards and Pack- 
ard Clippers from our assembly lines.” 


It pays to express yourself clearly. 
Say Air Express! Division of Railway 
Express Agency. 


“OAR HOMES 


GETS THERE FIRST 
via U. S. Scheduled 


lirlines 
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No Wage-Price Spiral from Steel 


Wage settlement won't set a pattern. Many steel 
users won't be able to pass along price hikes. 


The steel industry gave the answers 
to two major economic questions this 
week when it raised both wages and 
prices. It left hanging, however, an 
even bigger question: Will both actions 
sect off a new wave of wage and price 
inflation? 

Right now, this seems to be the most 
likely answer: 

¢ Wages generally in various in- 
dustries are finding their own way to 
new levels this year. Therefore, the 
stecl wagt settlement will not.be looked 
upon as setting a pattern. 

e Prices generally are being af- 
fected more and more by real and 
anticipated competition. As a_ result, 
steel users, willy-nilly, may have to ab- 
sorb the boost in the price of steel. 
Those who do raise their prices may not 
do so until further study of the whole 
cost situation. 

Should the steel wage-price hikes not 
be reflected throughout the big metal 
fabricating segment of the economy, it 
will be the first time it has happened 
that way in the post-World War II era. 

Heretofore, wage and price adjust- 
ments in the industry supplying the 
most widely used metal have had all- 
pervasive aftereffects. A price rise in 
steel one day has meant a price boost 
for autos the next. When steel workers 
got 18¢ an hour more in wages, all 
manufacturing wages went up propor- 
tionately. 

This vear, other industries have made 
new wage agreements with no regard 
to what was likely to happen in steel. 
Chances are against the 1953 steel 
settlement becoming a pattern. 
¢ Differential—The United Steelwork- 
ers (CIO) settlements, first with U.S. 
Steel and then in a flurry with other 
major companies, give workers a flat 
§4¢-an-hour across-the-board pay raise. 
Some employees of U.S. Steel and Re- 
public Steel Mills in the South will get 
more, under an agreement to wipe out 
a 5¢-an-hour geographical differential 
between North and South—24¢ by Jan. 
1, 1954, and the remaining 24¢ by 
July 1, 1954. Figuring this in, USW 
claims it won an average raise of be- 
tween 9¢ and 10¢ an hour. 


Steel negotiators made no pension 
concessions, although they agreed to 
sct up joint union-management com- 
mittees to study possible social-insur- 
ance and pension changes before the 
1954 negotiations. They also turned 
down a demand for a study of guar- 
anteed wages. This is a USW demand 
for next year’s bargaining. 

The wage increase, seventh since 
World War II, raises U.S. Steel's 
starting rate to $1.52 an hour, and its 
highest rate to $3.225. It brings the 
average rate in basic steel to $2.08, 
according to BLS. 
¢ New List—The price increase, which 
followed five davs after the wage boost, 
averages out to $4 a ton for carbon steel 
products. Alloy and_ stainless prices 
were raised proportionately. First an- 
nouncement was made by Big Steel. It 
said the new mill prices would be effec- 
tive after midnight, June 16. As usual, 
it explained that the new quotations 
are prices subject to sellers’ lists and 
extras and deductions and standard 
conditions of sale at time of shipment. 

Actually, there is no marked devia- 
tion from the $4-a-ton average increase. 
¢ Extras—It had been evident for some 
time (BW-—Apr.18'53,p27) that steel 
prices would be raised. First step was 
a general revision of the extra charges— 
what the mill charges above the base 
price for whatever physical or chemical 
characteristics the customer orders. 
These new extras were put into effect 
during the last two months on an inter- 
mittent basis. All the while it became 
more and more obvious that an increase 
in base prices was inevitable (BW— 
Mavy23’53,p29). 

C. F. Hood, president of Big Steel, 
gave two reasons for the wage rise: 

¢ The company’s desire to show 
its employees that they are being 
treated fairly. 

e The wage increases given else- 
where during 1953. 

Big Steel didn’t even bother to give 
an official explanation of the price rise. 
That left the big question: What were 
the large users of steel going to do? 
Most of them say that it is too early to 
tell whether their competitive position 


will permit them to pass on some or 
all of the increased cost 

Auto makers wouldn't say so defi- 
nitcly, but in Detroit it’s regarded as a 
cinch that they will absorb the steel 
price increase now. The auto market 
is such that higher prices on 1953 
models are considered most unlikely, 
particularly since Chrysler cut prices 
earlicr this year. Suppliers may be per 
mitted to pass along their higher steel 
costs in some instances. This means 
the auto companies themselves will feel 
a definite squeeze on profit margins 

Appliance manufacturers are likely to 
meet tough resistance on any attempt 
to raise prices. Most of them are over 
the hump on current model shipments 
So it’s the dealer who has to move the 
inventory now. This gives the makers 
a few months’ breather to sce what they 
have to do. But several companies are 
already resigned to no price pass-alongs 
One maker expects higher wage and 
matcrial costs to be passed on mostly 
disguised in new model dress. Another 
insists his company will put up prices 
on products that use large quantities 
of stecl. 

Farm implement makers are crying 
over the stecl wage-price boosts. They 
are facing a declining market with profit 
margins already narrower than they 
want. They might be able to get away 
with selective price increases, but an 
across-the-board boost seems inipossibl 

Machinery companies generally agre 
with one president who said this is “a 
most serious problem.” He hopes to 

ass along higher costs on 25% of his 

fine, but may have to swallow the othe 
75%. One exccutive said one effect 
would be to intensify their study of 
substitute materials. Several said they 
would exert more push on manufactur 
ing economics, including purchase of 
new, more efficient equipment. One 
man said that if many followed suit it 
could mean the machinery makers will 
be paid back through increased sales 
A machine tool builder said his com 
pany will study the question for a long 
time before increasing prices 

Final effects of the steel price boost 
may not be known for months. It may 
be August or September or even later 
before the full story will be told on 
prices for the balance of 1953 and 
probably next vear. 
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First Session: a Period of Inventory ? 
1at the Republicans Have Done in Congress 


CONTROLS 
Extend rent controls one 
year in defense 


areas 
End price, wage, credit 
controls ad 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Dept. 
Separate airmail pay 
from subsidies 
FOREIGN 
Extend reciprocal trade 
for one year 
Continue foreign aid 
Grant 1-million tons of 
wheat to Pakistan 
Reorganize U.S. 
Information Agency 
Reorganize Export- 
import Bank 
Reorganize foreign 
aid agencies 
Simplify customs 


Extend excess profits 
tax to end of 1953 


Overhaul tax structure 
Continue emergency 
increases in corpo- 
rate tax and excises 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Give states title to 
submerged oil lands 
out to seaward 
boundaries 

Give Hawaii statehood 

Give Food & Drug 
inspectors authority 
to enter plants 

Expand social security 

Liberalize Taft-Hartley 

Cut government 
expenditures 


Enacted Working 


a 


ee 


RR ae Re eR: 


session =——(‘<‘aéCh Os 


Probable. 
Will be cut. 


Will pass easily, 


Unlikely this year. 


Poor. 


Depends on whether 
party leaders can 
get Ways & Means 
Committee chairman 
to allow a vote. 


Blocked for this year, 


Likely to pass. 
w 
“ 


Che Republican 83rd ( f is in 
the home stretch of its { ession 
Yet you can count its 1 legislative 
accomplishments on \ I 

Only a few “must’’ it have 
checked off (table). S 
will get through in tl idjourn 
ment push. But when ‘ packs 
up around Aug. |, th lk of the 
legislation in the work tand un 
enacted, to be carried intil next 
January. 
¢ Taking Inventory—T! 
say they planned it that 
fecl that they weren’t 
a barrel of laws. In fact 
tion is in line with the GOP p 
of less big government. Still, they 
admit they'll have to sg ough a 
bigger chunk of Eisenh¢ 
next year—or do a lot of laining to 
the voters. 

Republicans look at 
Thev’ve had to devote this first 
chiefly to inventorvy-taki t i long, 
hard look at what the ted from 
20 vears of Democrati g govern- 
ment. This accomplished v'll be in 
a position to vote most the must 
legislation next vear and ike their 
record for the 1954 elect 

As the Republican lead 
is no 1933 crisis, calling { federal 
government to act—and fast. It’s their 
job to get the federal go nent out 
of business, out of the hair. 
Thev’ve had to concent Repub- 
lican leaders say, on 
as much as safety allowed leaning up 
the mess’’—at the sam ecuring 
some semblance of peac: 
¢ Test Coming—So far 5S) r Joseph 
W. Martin of the Hor d Senate 
Majority Leader Robert A. Taft 
given Eisenhower about hat he 
wanted. Still to be deli 1 con- 
tinuation of the exce fits tax, a 
doubtful accomplishment 1 contin- 
uation of the foreign program, 
which is touch and go 

The Fisenhower \ ration 
might well take its pl » history 
on the record of having (1) straightened 
out the budget and (2 ned com- 
munism through foreign aid. That be- 
ing the case, the test of t rd Con- 
gress is still to come 
¢ Warming Up—When Republi- 
cans took over, it wa us they 
were rasty—not quite to cope 
with all the myriad prol 
government. This applied t only to 
congressmen but to White House peo- 
ple, too. Eisenhower and taff were 
green as to what this $8 lion busi- 
ness was, green to the points of 
political liaison with the Congressional 
board of directors. Luck Democrats 


been 


more 


ublicans 

Chey 
to pass 
legisla- 
rogram 


program 


thi way: 


ession 


it, this 


utt xpenses 


have 


of big 
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as well as Republicans in Congress were 
willing to pick up the ball when it was 
fumbled and hand it back to the Presi- 
dent. 

All were willing, that is, except for 
Chairman Daniel A. Reed of the House 
Ways & Means Committee. Reed has 
been a thorn in the side of the GOP 
House leadership since opening day 
when he tossed in his HR 1, calling 
for repeal of war-imposed increases on 
individual income taxes. He gave the 
Republicans more headaches on recipro- 
cal trade extension. And at present, he’s 
playing the immovable object on excess- 
profits tax extension. 

Much of the Administration’s must 
legislation—tax revision, Customs simpli- 
fication, social security expansion—has 
yet to clear Reed’s committee. The 
White House’s failure to woo him has 
made a hard job doubly difficult. 
¢ Big Guns—The House, Speaker Mar- 
tin, and Majority Leader Charles Hal 
leck have battled through as much of 
the President’s program as thev could 
jimmy out of committees: Hawaiian 
statchood, reciprocal trade agreements 
extension, return of tidelands rights to 
the states, defense area rent controls. 
They have beaten the Democrats on 
straight party line votes and have held 
the majority of Republicans in line. 

In the Senate Taft early showed his 
value to the Administration—in beating 
down opposition within GOP ranks on 
the nomination of Charles E. Bohlen as 
ambassador to Russia, in outlasting the 
Democratic liberals’ talkathon on tide- 
lands. 

Then just as the bulk of the agreed- 
upon program for this session was work- 
ing its way to the Senate floor, Taft fell 
ill and went to the sidelines. That may 
weaken Eisenhower's hand in Congress 
—though Republicans in the Senate are 

leased with the wav Sen. William 
oper ir has taken hold as acting 
leader. 

¢ Looking Back—In general, Republi- 
cans don’t think thev have to apologize 
for their first five months in powe1 

The dyed-in-wool party men have 
been unhappy that more money was 
not cut out of the budget, and that 
taxes haven’t been cut. 

But Eisenhower has made business 
men his administrators, has in his grasp 
a truce in Korea, and has “riffed”’ (re 
duced in force) the government payroll. 
That’s campaign material for a con- 
gressman. 

The thing he has to worry about 
the only thing that might upend GOP 
control of Congress—is a depression 
That's why a lot of Republicans feel 
that Eisenhower shouldn’t demand they 
keep taxes high, and why a lot of farm 
state Republicans would like the Presi 
dent to worry a bit more about falling 
farm prices and high interest rates, and 
less about his golf score. 
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SENATE minority leader Lyndon Johnson. 


TOP DEMOCRATS ARE... 





HOUSE minority leader Sam Rayburn. 


Eying the Republican Record 


The Democrats lapsed into a shocked 
silence after President Eisenhower's 
election. Now they're beginning to be- 
have like party men again. 

Their vacation from respensibility 
has healed the wounds of being 
bounced from two decades of power. 
Leaders in Democratic National Com- 
mittee headquarters and in Congress 
now feel they know where the party 
is heading, and what steps they must 
take to regain power. As they sce it, 
there are four big jobs ahead: 

e lirst, a deficit of $200,000 has 
to be wiped out. This is what's left of 
more than $600,000 in debts incurred 
during Adlai Stevenson’s unsuccessful 
bid for the Presidency. Jackson-Jeffer- 
son Day dinners now being held are 
expected to pay off most of the debts. 

¢ Second, the party has to be re- 
built. ‘The city organizations that de 
livered so regularly during the Roose- 
velt-Truman era are dying, if not dead. 
For example, the Democratic organiza- 
tion in New York City hasn't vet found 
a candidate for mayor—hub of political 
organization at the city level. 

¢ Third, the Democrats must find 
a new issue, a new appeal, to win the 
voters. Most candidates in next vear’s 
Congressional races will base their cam 
paigns on the mistakes and omissions 
of the Eisenhower Administration and 
the S3rd Congress. But looking to 
1956, most elected Democrats agree 
that something more than a negative 
approach will be needed to defeat 
Eisenhower—or any other Republican 
candidate. 

¢ Fourth, the party must decide 
how to handle Stevenson as its titular 


head. Few Democrats question his 
place as the paity’s Presidential candi 
date for 1956. The problem 1 how to 
keep him warm. 
¢ Unity—Democrats from both North 
and South are cheered by the fact that 
thev’re more united today than the 
have been in years. From the day Con 
gress convened in January, the patching 
of differences has been going on. Irom 
cally, there was some sunshine in the 
Democrats’ defeat by Eisenhower: All 
sides agreed that no one could hav 
beaten Fiscnhower, so there was no 
faction to blame for the lo 

So, in the Senate, the 47 
got together and clected a new leader: 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson of ‘Texas—with 
out a whisper of opposition from such 
New Dealers as Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
of Minnesota and Sen. Herbert Leh 
man of New York. In return, Johnson 
and the Democratic Policy Committe: 
gave Humphrey a seat at the polic: 
table, gave other New Dealers impor 
tant committce assignment 

And with Rep. Sam Rayburn of 
Texas the undisputed leader in’ th 
House, the Democrats in Congr 
started off in harmony. ‘They have held 
together in sympathetic 
Kisenhower during the testing period 
wf the new Administration. Now the 
can begin testing arcas of Republican 
weakness in preparation for next year 
Congressional clection 
e Political Grist—Those arcas of weak 
ness, as the Democrats read the fact 
are three: falling farm prices, tight 
credit, and what Democrats call a “‘do 
nothing” record. 

Thev regard Secretary of Agriculture 


Dcmocerats 


uppert of 
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Ezra T. Benson as the Administration’s 
weakest man, handling its toughest 
political job. They look forward glee- 
fully to an cra of “‘socialistic regimenta- 
tion” for the wheat farmer, brought on 
by possible cuts in acreage allocations 
for next year's crop (page 96). And 
they're chortling at Benson’s response 
to surpluses: more “research” by the 
Dept. of Agriculture to find possible 
new outlets for farmers’ crops. 

hey regard Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey and his top 
money adviser, W. Randolph Burgess, 
as living proof that “Wall Street” has 
taken over the government, that “Re- 
publicanism is synonymous with high 
interest rates.” 

Last weck Democrats held forth on 
the Senate floor against the Treasury's 
tighter money polic ics, warning that 
they are “economic murder” and will 
bring on a depression. Indeed, Demo- 
crats see their hope of winning Con- 
gress next year as a downslide of busi- 
ness. From now on, they'll utilize every 
sign of cconomic difficulty as political 
ammunition. 

Democrats go on to say that the Re 
publicans have neither cut taxes much 
nor successfully balanced the budget, 
that little progress has been made on 
revision of the ‘Taft-Hartley labor laws, 
that “trade not aid” is yet to be a 
proved Republican policy. Add_ this 
up, say the Democrats, and you have 
a “do-nothing” record. 
¢ Opportunity—Many Democrats feel 
that, on these issues, they will regain 
the House: of Representatives next year 

though few figure the Senate can 
possibly be won. The Republican edge 
in the House is only seven seats, and 
there are casily 75 Congressional dis- 
tricts that will be contestable next vear. 
That's why the plight of the farmer is 
so crucial. The Democrats will have 
a field day in the farm states if farmers 
revolt. 

Top Democrats with longer-range 
thoughts sce a much bigger job ahead. 
Eisenhower's sweep last fall gathered 
millions of voting Democrats into his 
net. The South broke. Equally im- 
portant, the states with big clectoral 
votes went Republican—and they have 
to be won back if the Democrats are 
to make it in 1956 
¢ Tonic—When Stevenson — returns 
from his round-the-world trip this sum 
mer, he'll get the job of giving over-all 
voice to the Democratic case. Party 
leaders want to use him, but sparingly. 
Thev'd like him to be both a political 
dart-thrower and an erudite interpreter 
of world affairs. 

Stevenson is their big gun, but he 
won't be of much use without a plat- 
form to fire from. The party still needs 
a new program. Without that, or with- 
out a depression, the Democrats don’t 
sce how they can win in 1956. 
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DAMAGE in Worcester County's $58-million tornado was heaviest at Vellumoid Co. and 


at Norton Co.’s new grinding machine plant (above). Wind knocked in the 


CLEANUP started the same day. At Vellumoid (above) workers laid paper to protect 


stock and machinery. ‘This week, Norton was back to an 80% production rate; 


Worcester Plants 


On June 9, Worcester County, grinding machine plant of the Norton 
Mass., became the latest victim of the Co., and buildings of the Vellumoid 
furious tornadoes that have ripped Co., gasket maker, were smashed. All 
U.S. communities in recent weeks together, the tornado did about $58 
(page 194). Shortly before 5:00 p.m. million in property damag 
on a warm, muggy day, a black cloud e To the Rescue—But almost as strik- 
suddenly swung in from the northwest. ing as the suddenne f the destruc- 
It swept along a narrow, freakish path — tion was the speed with which the com- 
through the suburban towns of Peter- munity has plunged into the work of 
sham, Barre, Rutland, Holden, into mending and recovering. While th 
the Worcester-Greendale area, then on Red Cross and medical n organized 
to the towns of Shrewsbury and West- to tend to the injured homeless, of 
boro. fers of other kinds of help came fast 

In its wake it left more than 80 dead, Within 24 hours of the storm, there 
some 800 injured, and over 1,000 were front page ads in The Evening 
homes flattened. The new $6-million Gazette, Worcester newspaper, offering 
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roof at Norton, smashed parts of walls 
at Vellumoid. 


On Wednesday we posted a notice that Nor- 
Company stands ready to give both personal 
Raemstel existence to these employers whe 





This headquarters will be o, 
end Sunday fom Be. m. 00% p.m. —— 


Through this headquarters we are prepared 
to give the foll, ing i Ai, 4 to 
Norton employees and retirees. 





7. Supply an insurance advisor to hel; 
employees fill out forms so that 
justments can be made 


All Norton employees who have suffered 
tornado losses are again urged to contact Nor. 
ton disaster headquarters on New Bond St, as 
soon as possible and report fully all their losses. 


One hour later key men of the 
Norton Co. were already planning the 
rehabilitation of the plant that had 
suffered damage estimated at over 
$l-million. Contractors who recently) 
had completed the plant were recalled 
to start repairs. Workers were asked, 
over the local radio station, to report 
to the plant. 

Two hours after the twister struck, 
the electrical system had been in 
spected and power was turned back on. 
By 9:00 the building contractor, Gil 
bane Construction Co. of Providence, 
had arrived with a repair crew. 

The hazards of the loose lighting 
fixtures and roofing were climinated by 
Wednesday, and Norton’s maintenance 
crew was ready for the cleanup. The 
first areas to be put in working order 
were the offices and the cafeteria. Par- 
tially finished work was moved to 
another company plant for completion 
and shipment. Temporary roofing was 
attached. “Things could be worse,” 
remarked a company official 

The same day a special meeting of 
the board of directors was called, and 
a plan worked out for aiding company 
people who had suffered personal 
losses. The plan provided for: 

e Financial and other aid—such as 
clothes—on a loan basis. 

e Pay for all employees of the 
company for one week during repair 
work—whcether the empleyee worked o1 
not. 

e Aid in the temporary repair of 
homes of workers. 

On Thursday and Friday supplies 
began coming in from all over the 
country. By Friday night the plant was 
35% back in production. And on Jun 
16, one week after the tornado, the fig 
ure had climbed to 80%. 
¢ Vellumoid’s Problem—Vellumoid in 
some ways had even more to cope 
with. The wind not only took out 
every window and blew off the roof, 


HELP for individual victims was advertised 
by Norton, dispensed from special center. 


Vellumoid managed to hit 50% of its gasket 


‘ins but in a number of spots blew down 
fabrication rate. 


the walls. 


Pick Themselves Up 


loans, hardware, and lumber to vic- 
tims. A department store told suffer- 
ers they could have extra time to pay 
for replacements they had to buy. A 
loan company offered disaster loans 
without security. Life insurance com- 
panies offered tornado victims an exira 
30-day grace period on payment of 
premiums. 

¢ Government Moves—On Thursday, 
June 11, Massachusetts’ governor, 
Christian A. Herter, signed a bill call- 
ing for a special $5-million bond issue. 
The same day President Eisenhower 
declared Worcester a disaster area elig- 
ible for federal assistance. 
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¢ Norton Comes Back—Meanwhile, 
Worcester’s hardest-hit industrial out- 
fits—Norton and Vellumoid—were help- 
ing themselves. At Norton’s, the tor- 
nado stripped off most of the roof and 
wall panels, blew in the windows, and 
forced in the roof of the cafeteria. The 
main steamline into the plant broke; 
sprinklers were torn down from the 
ceiling; lighting fixtures plummeted; 
communications went dead. The quick 
thinking of an employee who, moments 
before, yelled “hit the deck” over the 
public address system is credited with 
the fact that no one in the plant was 
killed. 


Vellumoid’s timetable went about 
like this: Wednesday some employees 
began sweeping up. On Thursday a 
contractor got busy with his crane 
pulling away twisted roof girders, while 
employees laid protective paper on 
stock shelves and machinery. At 4:00 
p.m. president Lewis Wald conferred 
with Norton executives, and arranged 
for space in a Norton building a mile 
away for fabricating 

Moving of gasket fabricating machin- 
ery was under way on Friday morning, 
and was 90% completed Saturday eve- 
ning. Wald planned to draw on his 
Taunton (Mass.) plant for supplies. He 
figured that by midweek his Worcester 
plant would be off crutches, ready to 
resume production of gasket supplies. 
Fabrication was expected to hit 35% 
by June 20, 60% a week later 
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Housing: No Signs of Weakening Yet 


@ Builders across the country so far have started 


about as many houses as last year. 


@ They say mortgage money is tighter than ever. 


And they are finding it harder to sell. 


@ But it looks as though the boom will run on through 


most of the year. 


You'll find a lot of gloom in the 
building industry today. 

On the surface, there's little reason 
for it. Housing starts this year, esti- 
mated at around 1.1-million, should 
be about the same as last vear. May 
was a moderately good month, with 
starts running at 107,000, and builders 
have no real worry about the immedi- 
ate future, 

But the boost in VA and FIA inter- 
cst rates has not shown the pleasant 
results expected. Mortgage money is 
tighter than ever. And BUSINESS WEEK 
1eporters found home builders all over 
the country anxious. 
¢ Softening—So far, most localities 
haven't been hurt very much. Builders 
in some cases feel a slight softening, 
maybe. Nothing more. One builder 
in Chicago said, “Every year it’s some- 
thing. Right after the war it was ma- 
terials, another year labor, another year 
restrictions. This year it’s financing. 
One problem a year is par, anyway.” 

Hlousing officials in Washington see 
nothing disturbing in the present tight 
mortgage situation. From April to 
May, VA home loan applications, in 
which lenders agree to make the loans, 
declined about 6%. ‘That's because 
the big lending agencies, the VA feels, 
are just getting their plans worked out 
for future investment programs. 
¢ Concerned—'I‘he builders themselves, 
however, aren't quite so sanguine. From 
where they sit—on top of today’s devel- 
opments, which won't show up in 
Washington — statistics for — several 
months—the situation looks a lot dim- 
mer. They complain, almost unani- 
mously, that they «wren’t getting the 
loans they thought they would be 
able to get when the VA and FHA in- 
terest rates were hiked. The big lend- 
ers—banks and insurance companies— 
just haven't come through, they sav, 
and won’t until the vicld from VA and 
FHA rates becomes competitive with 
industrials and government bonds. 

“Why should we lend out money on 
real estate at 44%,” said a Cleveland 
banker, “when we wind up with less 
profit than we can realize on govern- 
ment bonds.” 
¢ Hard to Get—As it is now, VA-guar- 
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anteed mortgages are supposed to be 
available at 44%, FHA-insured mort- 
gages at 43%, compared with last 
vear’s 4% and 44%. But in most 
places it’s tough to land cither one. 
That was true last year, but the lenders 
are getting even more sclective. “The 
agencies want more blood than the 
Red Cross,” complained a Greensboro 
(N. C.) contractor. “To get approved 
for a loan these days, a man’s got to 
be perfect.” 

A Milwaukee builder told of one 
instance of a $12,055 home being con- 
structed for a veteran who applied for a 
VA loan because his income was too 
large to get him into a veterans’ hous- 
ing project. After waiting nearly six 
months, he was told his income was 
not large enough to qualify for the loan. 
e Not Worth It—Why should this be, 
when it is practically impossible to lose 
money on a GI loan? A Midwest con- 
tractor gave this reason: “Lenders 
don’t want to anticipate the unfavor- 
able publicity of possible foreclosure 
actions.” 

Perhaps that’s the reason a Pitts- 
burgh bank now requires a full 25% 
down payment on a new house; few 
veterans obviously can dig up that 
much. Another insists that the pro- 
spective buyer have a monthly income 
five times as large as the monthly pay- 
ment. As a result, many Gls simply 
are not bothering with VA loans _be- 
cause they find savings and loan financ- 
ing more convenient. 
¢ A Healthy Sign—A number of build- 
ing men, however, admitted that they 
welcomed the end of cheap mortgage 
money. They owned up, like one St. 
Louis contractor, “to a certain relief 
in knowing the honeymoon of con- 
trolled cheap money is over.” 

These optimists feel that the rate 
rise will eventually attract institutional 
lenders who seck good mortgages. ‘The 
trouble, they feel, is that the tightening 
in money came too late. They blame 
their current difficulties on the easy- 
money days, which they feel encour- 
aged inflated costs and prices. As a 
Cleveland banker said: “The govern- 
ment only helped perpetuate the spiral 
by permitting casy credit.” 


¢ Silver Lining—Undoubtedly the cur- 
rent difficulties with financing will rub 
off hardest on the speculative home 
builder. ‘To most established contrac- 
tors, this is a very good thing. As onc 
Los Angeles builder put it: “Tighter 
money and a more competitive situa- 
tion generally will freeze out the jerry, 
or highly speculative, builders, who only 
bring more and costly regulations down 
on the heads of the entire industry.” 

Responsible builders feel they don't 
have to worry. Said a contractor in 
Salt Lake City, where builders last vear 
built an estimated 2,850 new homes 
and expect to top that this year with 
more than 3,000: ““The banks are weed 
ing the men from the among 
the builders. The established, reliable 
builders are getting their money.” 
¢ More Selling—Aside from these f- 
nancial headaches that builders, 
in spite of their disappointment, feel 
are temporary, housing trends are con 
tinuing on the path they took several 
years ago. Builders admit they are hay 
ing to work even harder to move their 
houses. Some of them are cutting 
prices, most are advertising more than 
thev did last vear. ““You’ve got to tease 
customers into your hous : said one 
western builder, “then you have to sell 
them. The day is passed when all vou 
need to do is dig a hole and plant a 
for-sale sign.” 

People look longer before buving 
and houses stay empty longer—about 
four weeks longer in some places—than 
last vear. But they usually get sold 
unless the price is out of line. A Mid 
west builder gripes, however, that too 
many people trying to dispose of old 
homes still have the idea they can get 
double the price they paid. They 
find there aren’t am Phus, 
they are held back from buving their 
new homes. 

For these reasons buyers find thev’re 
getting slightly more for their money. 
Onc notable example is the trend 
toward built-in air-conditioning, even 
in moderately priced hou The most 
popular price range still is from about 
$12.000 to $14,000. There’s a definite 
weakening in the demand for houses 
priced higher than that 
¢ Easing Up—Contractors are still hay 
ing difficulty with labor. But, generally, 
the labor situation scems to have im- 
proved. “At least you can talk to 
them,” said a Milwaukee contractor. 

The one thing holding costs up is 
labor. Ohio builders, for example, say 
thev’ve been forced to grant vearly in- 
creases to protect their building invest- 
ment. But one Cleveland contractor 
notes that carpenters and_bricklayers 
are starting to walk up and ask for jobs. 
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Two Contracts... 


. . . for Fairchild Packet 
planes raise questions in 
Senate subcommittee prob- 
ing Kaiser-Frazer's record. 


Henry J. Kaiser has a well earned 
reputation for being something of a 
miracle man, especially in doing busi 
ness with the government. 

But his latest plunge into the air 
craft production business is giving con 
gressmen an eye-opening lesson in som¢ 
of the fast shuffles that have gone on 
in military procurement. 
¢ Strange Doings—Here’s what 
pened: 

(1) On Dec. 5, 1950, Kaiser walked 
into the office of John A. McCone, 
then Under Secretary of the Air Force. 
That afternoon, officials of Fairchild 
Aircraft Division of Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp. got a call from the 
Air Force informing them that Kaiser 
would appear in Hagerstown, Md., the 
next day, and that Fairchild was to turn 
over all the data Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
needed to produce Fairchild’s C-119 
Packet as a supplementary supplier. 

(2) On Dec. 8, Kaiser got a $25-mil- 
lion loan from RFC, based on a yet- 
to-be-signed defense contract. 

(3) On Dec. 15, a contract was 
signed, calling for 176 Packets at an 
estimated cost of $467,000 per plane. 

(4) Subsequently, the contract went 
through the following motions: In 
September, 1951, it was increased to 
200 planes with the equivalent cost of 
$713,000 per plane; it was finally ap- 
proved on May 17, 1952, for 200 planes 
at a total cost of $180,437,399, which 
worked out to $902,000 per plane; later 
the number of planes was cut to 159 
without a drop in total cost; on Dec. 4, 
1952, the 159 planes were repriced to 
around $1,300,000 per plane. 

(5) Kaiser-Frazer now has a request 
pending for an additional $10-million 
increase in the contract that may push 
cost per plane to about $1.5-million. 

Against this, Fairchild had produced 
some 440 of the Packets at an average 
cost of $263,348. 
¢ Questions and Answers—This is the 
confusing trail that Sen. Styles Bridges 
and his Senate Armed Services subcom 
mittce have been doggedly following 
during two weeks of hearings. 

Air Force brass said their speed in 
signing the contract was based on the 
need for a second source of supply of 
the famed Packet—the basic military 
freight plane—and that Kaiser could 
produce them in Detroit, which was 
expected to have available labor. 

Sen. Bridges commented that the 
Air Force was anticipating policy, since 
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the Marshall memorandum that laid 
out the broad-base idea wasn’t pub- 
lished until Dec. 18, 1950. He added 
that Labor Dept. surveys still showed 
Detroit as a labor-tight area as late as 
January, 1951. 

Another reason given was that the 
pre-Korean production rate of the 
Packet at Fairchild was eight planes per 
month. This could only be expanded 
to about 35 without material addition 
to the plant. 

This week, Kaiser asked for further 
public hearings so he'll be able to get 
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his story on the record more fully. 
¢ Consequences—Whatever the origi- 
nal reasons for awarding the contract in 
the manner followed, the Air Force 
publicly admits it is “disappointed” in 
Kaiser’s performance. 

What can happen from here on is 
anybody’s guess. The Air Force has 
been requested to furnish the commit 
tee with data on how much it would 
cost to cancel the Kaiser-lrazer 
tract at Willow Run or let it continue 
until the last plane is run off in May, 
1954. 
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Market Break: $12-Billion 


To that curious Wall Street breed, 
the chart readers, it is still nip and tuck 
whether this is a bear market. But, if 
you are the holder of some of the scores 
of stocks daily hitting new 1953 lows, 
it probably looks all bear to you and 
big as a Kodiak. 

However you view it, close to $12- 
billion has been erased from last Janu- 
ary’s $120-billion paper valuation of ali 
shares listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. By the middle of this week, 
the figure wasn’t so very far above the 
$108-billion posted in May, 1952. 

All the profits of the “Eisenhower 
rally” have gone up in smoke. Prices 
are back where they were last October. 
¢ Then the Fight—After you've said 
that, the argument starts. 

Wall Street analysts drag out their 
charts. 


By ‘Tuesday df this week, the indus 
trial stock averages had decisively pun 
tured last October's low, a bearish sign 
But the rail index had not 
it still was a shade abov 
low. 

Still others won’t believe 
ket really is on until still another set 
of lows is “tested’”—the bottoms 
touched a bit over a year ago 

Certainly it can be said that market 
sentiment haz been shaken even though 
not all the bulls as yet are chastened 
e Bargains—At the same time, ther 
has been no rout. ‘Trading volume on 
even the worst days ha 
proached 3-million shar 
each shake-out, the bargain 
have been waiting to grab stocks at 
their newly marked-down prices 

Once again you have seen the under 


confirmed”; 
last autumn’s 


1 bear mat 
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How the Stock Groups Have Moved 


General Market—O 




















lying support that has been so charac- 
teristic of the stock market for the last 
three or four years. Mark down prices 
a little and investors step in. They 
are “buying for the box.” They don’t 
demand a 10-point quick profit. 


¢ Big Buyers—The institutional _in- 
vestors (such as pension funds) provide 
a good part of this nearby support, of 
course. They take in money, month by 
month, and they will never be awarded 
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any citations for holding cash. Their 
job is to keep their money busy. 

e Small Ones, Too—The little fellow 
isn’t permanently in the market this 
way. He can buy when prices look 
cheap. 

Bargains haven’t been hard to find— 
that is, if you accept recent highs as 
sy guide to today’s cheapness. On 
ast week’s worst day, no fewer than 
470 stocks sold at new lows for the 





year. On Monday of this week, there 
were 148 new lows (and not a single 
new. high); on Tuesday, there was a 
total of 253 lows (and one lone high). 
Or sift through the stocks hitting 
new lows on Monday. You would find 
many, representing quite a slice of 
industry, that are 20% to 35% below 
1953 highs. And the best showings are 
only relative—smaller declines than the 
market as a whole (charts, above). 
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Smart steel buyers of 1968! 


Ryerson joins in the Junior Achievement Program 


These boys, still in their teens, are part of a group 
that’s already operating a successful company! 
They are members of Junior Achievement, Inc., a 
nation-wide organization whose objective is to help 
young people learn about American business and 
industry by doing—young America on the way up! 

Under the guidance of business executives who 
recognize the vital importance of encouraging the 
spirit of enterprise in America, Junior Achievement 
members decide on a product—and then go to work. 
With the counsel of key people from interested 
firms like Ryerson, they organize a company, elect 
officers, set up books, raise money by selling stock 
at fifty cents a share, buy raw materials and begin 
production. 

Right from the start they learn that they are in 
business to render a service and to make a profit. 
And they discover that, with rent and wages to 
pay, this isn’t always easy —that it takes ingenuity 
and hard work. In short, they’re learning how to 
do business the American way. 

Junior Achievement companies pay dividends, 


too —an average of five cents on every fifty cent 
investment. 

But we think that the real dividends wil! be paid 
in the future—when these boys and girls—getting 
their feet wet in the adventure of free enterprise 
—will carry on the principles that have made Amer- 
ica strong —and will keep it strong. 

Joining with many of the nation’s leading firms, 
Ryerson is proud to play a small part in Junior 
Achievement. And we look forward to working with 
its graduates in future years. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS IN STOCK 


CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot rolled TUBING —Seamiess and welded, 
and cold finished mechanical and boiler tubes 


STRUCTURALS—-Channels, angles, ALLOYS —Kot rolled, cold finished, 
beoms, etc. heat treated. Also tool stee! 


PLATES—Mony types including STAINLESS —Stainiess bors, plotes, 
inland 4-Way Safety Plate sheets, tubes, etc. 


SHEETS —Hot and cold rolled, many BABBITT —Five types, also Ryertex 
types ond coatings plastic bearings 











RYERSON STEEL 


CLEVELAND e DETROIT 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK e BOSTON e¢ PHILADELPHIA e@ CINCINNATI @ 
SEATTLE 


PITTSBURGH e BUFFALO e CHICAGO e MILWAUKEE e ST. LOUIS =» LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO ¢@ SPOKANE e 











This is about 


a way tO save money 


for your company 


Most manufacturers have pieces to turn which are 
on the border line between turret lathe work and 
production on a multiple spindle automatic. Such 
work is expensive to produce on a lathe and the 
run is often too short to warrant setting up an auto- 
matic for it. 


New Britain's new single spindle automatic has 
proved to be a very important money-maker in 
such cases. You can change over from one regular 
job to another in less than two hours. 


It is a money saver on long runs too, because 
you have a relatively small initial investment for a 
machine of its power, performance, accuracy and 
rigidity. It makes important savings in manpower 
too. These are important considerations on any job. 


Our new single spindle machine appeals to many 
different kinds of companies — the small plant that 
can use a “fast-set-up” automatic profitably, and 
the very large volume shops find them profitable 
for comparatively short runs, 


Metal turning may be far from your personal 
responsibility. Perhaps you don't ordinarily concern 
yourself with the purchase of new machines. But 
youre interested in money, and this new single 
spindle machine is, first and foremost, a money- 
maker. May we send you Bulletin 126 which de- 
scribes its chief features? 


Machines For Making Progress .. . 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES 
PRECISION BORING MACHINES 


LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 


NEW BRITAIN 46F# COPYING LATHES 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 














BUSINESS BRIEFS 





No overnight oil fortunes are to be 
made in the submerged tidelands off 
California, Texas, and Louisiana, the 
National Petroleum Council §an- 
nounced after a year’s intensive study. 
In five more years at tremendous cost, 
savs the council, the nation can expect 
to produce only between 70,000 bbl. 
and 100,000 bbl. a day, a drop in the 
total U.S. bucket of 64-million bbl. 
© 
Big stove-maker, Magic Chef, Inc., is 
spreading out (BW—Apr.11’53,p170). 
It has just leased 70,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space in a St. Louis plant to manufac- 
ture airplane parts, increasing its total 
floor space to 116,000 sq. ft. 
© 

A conservation measure that closed the 
entire Spraberry oil field in West Texas 
has been struck down by the Texas 
Supreme Court (BW—Apr.4'53,p26). 
The court ruled that the Texas Rail- 
road Commission had no authority to 
close down wells that were not flaring 


gas. 
a 


Bendix Aviation has bought 23 acres of 
land near Detroit for a new plant to 
consolidate facilities of its Bendix- 
Skinner Div., which makes filters for 
air, fuels, lubricating oils, and other 
fluids including a special type for blood 
plasma. The division expects to move 
in by November. 

s 
Out of coal: U.S. Steel will seal its 
Bridgeville (Pa.) National No. | mine 
late this month because the coal has 
run out. It produced about 600 tons 
of steam coal daily, has a_ payroll of 
around 200 miners. 

« 
Power steering has been added to 
Ford’s list of optionals. Called Master- 
Guide, the unit costs $125, takes over 
steering chores when 34 lb. pull is 
exerted on the steering wheel. 

2 
Phillips Petroleum surprised the oil in- 
dustry by boosting the crude oil prices 
it pays an average of 25¢ a_ barrel 
across the board (page 18). Humble 
jumped in with a similar hike on a 
selective basis, and several other major 
producers followed. It’s the first gen- 
eral increase since 1947, and probably 
means a 4¢ increase in gasoline prices. 

¥ 
Securities & Exchange Commission has 
finally got a new chairman. Lawyer 
Ralph H. Demmler (Rep.) was sworn 
in this week, after his confirmation had 
been held up by the Senate (BW-—Jun. 
13°53,p70). Demmler succeeds Donald 
C. Cook, who resigned early in the 
vear. 
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CORROSION 


cost YOU THIS YEAR? 








BRINE DISPOSAL PIPING . 


CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS. UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. JUST DOESN'T CORRODE, 


Nola ten. »+ IF YOU SWITCH TO 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive~—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 


- 


© hi 


Fume Ducts, Tank Liners, Similar Implements—Pitchers, scoops, Versatility Unpli isticized P.V.C, ew does this new anit of 
Applications ~ Unplasticized stirrers fabricated from Unplasti- made from Exon 402-A can be construction fit into your picture? 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is cized P.V.C. made from Exon welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, Have your engineers consult 
ideal for fume ducts and tank 402-A are invaluable in handling milled, planed, drilled, embossed, the Firestone Chemical Sales 
liners. It is highly resistant to mois- corrosive materials. They are ex- rolled, cemented. It is easily Division on proper applications 
ture, acids, oxygen, sunlight, aging tremely light...easy to handle... worked on conventional metal of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
and other corrosive elements. practically eliminate replacement. and wood working equipment. from Exon 402-A...or write 


\ 


Firestone... toc ccace.. Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. ni 
Call at Space 48 Basic Materials Show, i 
Grand Central Palace, New York, POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


;, &.19 if corrosion nrohler ‘ 
June 15-1 A ( - ie a problem A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
in your plant or industry. 





IMPORTANT: Firestone supplies Exon 402-A only. This resin is used by many of America’s leading fabricators of Unplasticized P.V.C. end-products 
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Architects: IRWIN CLAVAN, N. Y. and eGGers & HIGGINS, N. Y. Owner: THE EQUITABLE LIPE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
General Contractors: STARRETT BROTHERS & EKEN, INC., N. ¥. Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning Contractor: K8RBY SAUNDER 
Plumbing Contractor: ©. 4. CRONIN, INC., N. ¥. Mechanical Engineers: MEYER, STRONG & JONES, N. Y. 


At Gateway Center, this section of the air conditioning 
system contrasts the wide size range of the many thou- 
sands of Jenkins Valves installed. Above right, is a large 
iron Gate with a 90° offset handwheel. To the left is 
another large iron Gate, motor-operated. Below at 
left and right are small Bronze Gates controlling water 
lines to pressure gouges. 


Widely acclaimed as an architectural triumph in urban re- 
development, Pittsburgh's giant multi-million dollar Gateway 
Center is a notable example of long-range planning. 

With over 36 miles of pipelines, and one of the largest 
air-conditioning systems ever assembled in one operation, 
it was imperative that all components be selected for long life 
and trouble-free performance. With this objective, 

Jenkins Valves were installed. 

Careful comparison has led to repeated choice of Jenkins 
Valves by the men who plan and erect the buildings that “make 
news” throughout the nation. They know Jenkins builds extra 
endurance into valves — proved by low upkeep cost records 
in every type of service. Despite this extra value, you pay no 
more for Jenkins Valves. For new installations, for all replace- 
ments, let the Jenkins Diamond be your guide to lasting valve 
economy. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JUNE 20, 1953 


The big political issue for 1954 is now out in the open. The Democrats 
have drawn the battle line; and the Eisenhower Administration is reacting. 
Barring a new war situation in the next 18 months, the political maneuver- 
ing will be centered around one issue. 


And that issue is depression. 


Drooping farm prices and the Treasury’s tight money policies are the 
targets for Democratic sharpshooters. A full-dress Senate debate by Demo- 
crats—New Dealers and Southerners alike—formalized the battle. The 
oratory is like that of the late Hoover days, with “surrender to Wall Street” 
and “economic murder” being thrown at Eisenhower. 


The charges are having their effect inside the Administration. No 
reversal of policy is apparent yet on money. But you can see gestures in 
the direction of easier credit. 


Take the 91-day Treasury bills and watch what they’ve been doing. 
They’re probably the most sensitive—and quickest moving—barometer. 


For the last two weeks the rate on bills has been going down. The 
Federal Reserve has been buying to take these bills off the market. It has 
bought $375-million worth in the last five weeks. This tends to lower inter- 
est rates. 

a 

On housing, the Administration is having a change of mind. It’s con- 
sidering whether to support moves in Congress to lower down payments 
on FHA-insured houses to ward off a downturn in construction next year. 


Housing Administrator Cole had planned to hold off until next year. 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson is doing the best he can to placate 
worried farmers. He’s only hand-holding to date—hasn’t publicly shifted 
his view that price slumps so far aren’t a threat. But his poll of farmers 
on what to do about price supports shows he’s concerned. 


e 
Long-range, Eisenhower is firming up his anti-deflation machinery. He's 
organizing a new advisory agency—it’s to be called the Advisory Beard 
of Economic Growth & Stability. So it’s both anti-depression and pro- 
expansion. 


Economic counselor Arthur F. Burns will be the chairman. Treasury, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, will be represented. And Eisenhower's 
staff economist, Dr. Gabriel S. Hauge, will play an important role. The 
new board’s job will be to recommend policy, and see that it gets spread 
through the departments. The board will be the pipeline from the President's 
office out. 

* 


It’s a typical Eisenhower staff concept, intended to unify policy at the 
top. Designers of the plan hope it will close the gap between the business- 
men administrators and the professional economists, make them less wary 
of each other, bring about better cooperation. 


The first big project: public works policy in case of a downturn. 
Another assignment is to take a look at the hard money policy, see what 
the effects have actually been. The new board makes Burns a bigger man. 

2 

A permanent small business agency with more authority than any 
similar agency has had before—that’s what the House-Senate conferees 
approved this week when they created the new Small Business Administra- 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JUNE 20, 1953 


tion. It will have authority to make loans up to $100,000 maximum from 
a $150-million revolving fund—besides retaining all the other functions 
of the present Small Defense Plants Administration. 


Eisenhower’s choice to head the new SBA is William Mitchell, a Denver 
lawyer just appointed chief of the expiring Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration. Besides making loans, Mitchell plans to use his agency to plead 
for small business interests before regulatory and other government agen- 
cies. 


End of Reconstruction Finance Corp. seems assured now that the new 
lending agency is in business. RFC will probably be liquidating from now 
until June of next year. 

; e 

The White House has broken the deadlock between Secretary of Labor 
Durkin and Secretary of Commerce Weeks on what to do about Taft-Hartley 
revision. As a result, an Administration program may still go to Congress 
this session. But that doesn’t put the legislation back on the must list for 
this session. 


It will, finally, disclose Eisenhower’s views on changing the law, thus 
drawing the lines of controversy between the large Congressional bloc want- 
ing to tighten the present law and those on the side of easing or repealing. 
One Eisenhower recommendation: letting the building trades require a 
worker to join a union the day after he’s hired. The law now has a 30-day 


grace period. 
+ 


Wage settlements just about insure Eisenhower against strike head- 
aches. Washington sees no big disputes in the offing, now that automobiles, 
steel, and the electrical manufacturing industries have settled. The mari- 
time strike that started this week is figured to end before creating an emer- 
gency. If labor peace holds, time lost from strikes will be less than half what 
it was last year. 


Only threats: copper mining and rubber late this summer, coal and 

railroads in October. 
e 

Paul Styles is expected to resign from the National Labor Relations 
Board this summer. Chairman Paul Herzog already has announced he’s 
leaving next month, and John Houston’s term expires in August. The three 
openings will permit Eisenhower to change the character of the board with- 
out increasing the membership from five to seven, as had been suggested. 


The White House is casting around for a Southern “Eisenhower” Demo- 
crat to fill a vacancy on the Federal Power Commission that will come 
when Harrington Wimberly’s term expires. S. L. Digby of Louisiana and 
William J. Murray of Texas have been mentioned. 


s 
Across-the-board boosts in postal rates will be sought by Postmaster 
General Summerfield—4¢ first class, 3¢ postcards, a 30% increase in second- 
and third-class mail. The program will be sent to Capitol Hill soon, but 
probably won’t be voted uatil next year. 


Summerfield figures the revenue gained will be nearly $300-million. 
With a $160-million boost in parcel post rates approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission this week, the new postal rates would come close 
to wiping out the Post Office deficit, except for the airline subsidy and 
franked government mail subsidy. 
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An ancient material learns 
some startling new tricks. 





The ancient Egyptians took about 
2,500 years, from 4,000 B.C. to 
1,500 B.C., to learn to form glass 
into drinking vessels. This is not 
as slow as it sounds, since only 
in the last fifty years, another 
3,500 years later, are we learning 
the true potentialities of this 
amazing material! 

Now glassmakers are finding 
new uses almost every day. 
They’ve given us glass you can 
print pictures on, machine to 12 
millionths of an inch, make hard 


enough to use as a hammer, and 
soft and fluffy enough to spin into 
curtains for your bedroom! Glass 
decorates cathedrals and _ lines 
coal chutes. With it, we are reach- 
ing out for the stars—and probing 
the mysteries of the atom. 

While busy with these and 
many other new and special uses 
for glass, the industry has made 
material advances in the tradi- 
tional fields of flat glass and con- 
tainers. As a result, industry sales 
were approximately $1.5 billion 
in 1952 and may go even higher 
in 1953. 

Like many other businessmen, 
large and small, glassmakers find 
an ideal answer to their day-to- 


day banking and financing needs 
in the world-wide facilities of 
The National City Bank of New 
York. With 57 Branches over 
seas, 67 Branches in Greater New 
York and correspondent banks in 
every state and every commer 
cially important world city, the 
Bank is able to give prompt bank 
ing service anywhere. 

For information, write: The 
National City Bank of New York, 
55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


First in World Wide Banking 





How to Speak Up 
to a Jet... 


A take-off and at full-power in combat, the blast- 


ing roar of the jet bomber’s engines is so loud that 
pilots and crew can’t even hear their own voices. Yet 


clear, continuous Communication is vital 


Airplane interphone equipment developed during 
World War IL was not built to out-talk a jet engine. 


That job called for new equipment to shut out jet 
thunder and stand up in the extremes of temperature 
and pressure in the stratosphere. And it had to be 
done by equipment so small that the Air Force coined 


a word for it... sub-miniature. 


very single part of the equipment had to be rede- 


signed to new réquirements of selectivity and size. 


\ major factor in the successful) production of 
these sub-miniature units was the Mallory -dey eloped 
Tantalum Capacitor. A fraction of the size of former 
ty pes, und able to operate in tiny, sealed instruments 
at boiling-point: temperatures, Mallory’s ‘Tantalum 
Capacitor helps clarify voice transmission waves and 


bring them clean, undistorted to all stations. 


Just as the bomber crew can count on the \allory 
Tantalum Capacitor to help them speak up to their 
jets, so can you rely on the Mallory capacitors in 
today’s television and radio sets for dependable per- 


formance that means extra pleasure. 


If you have a product or process that touches 
the fields of electronics, electrochemistry or 
metallurgy, you may find that Mallory’s expe- 
rience, products and facilities in these fields 
can be of real help to you. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





Taking C Cutbacks in Stride 


® As truce prospects brighten in Korea, cutbacks 


loom nearer and bigger. 


@ Oddly, most manufacturers will be glad to shuck 


war work. 
@ Some will be hurt, ss ited small com- 
panies and subcontractors. 


Weeks before there was any likeli- 
hood of an early truce in Korea, De- 
fense Dept. officials were talking of pro- 
duction cutbacks. They were going 
to modify the old broad-base idea of 
military capacity—pull contracts into a 
tighter circle of bid manufacturers, 
choose each producer carefully with 
an eye toward saving as much of the 
government’s money as possible (BW 
—May2’53,p27). This week, with a 
truce apparently just around the cor- 
ner, the looming shadow of cutbacks 
gets larger and nearer. 

What will these cutbacks mean to 
U.S. manufacturers, any of which 
has more than half its capacity tied 
up in defense work for years? ‘Te get 
the answers, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
this week talked to executives of man- 
ufacturing outfits big and small, around 
the country. 

The results were unexpected, but per- 
haps not too strange in a queer time 
like the present—when a wartime boom, 
oddly enough, is being sustained by 
civilian demand (BW —Jun.13’53,p26). 
Few manufacturers foresee any real 
trouble when cutbacks come. Most 
will actually be glad to get rid of de- 
fense work. It has proved a load on 
their backs, handicapping them in the 
race for the lush civilian market. 
¢ Cleaver—The size of the total cut- 
back is hard to estimate. The Admin- 
istration has already cut $5-billion out 
of the Defense Dept.’s new money 
requests for 1954. A_ truce-minded 
Congress may hack away $1-billion 
more. The Defense Dept. itself may cut 
$1-billion out of its current contracting 
program, on its own initiative. 

Product by product, here’s 
that will mean: 

Ammunition output will hold to its 
present level for all producers now hold- 
ing contracts. The armed forces have 
probably been tapping their stockpiles 
to supply Korea, and will want to re- 
lenish them. But new contract awards 
will probably drop off rapidly in about 
three months. 


what 
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It holds them from the lush civilian market. 


Electronics producers will take a cut 
in actual output, but the military will 
keep pumping money into research and 
development. The idea is to keep the 
U.S. technologically ahead of potential 
enemies. 

Aircraft production has just begun to 
drop. Training planes, helicopters, and 
transports will be the first to get the 
ax in future cutbacks. 

Tanks and trucks are already in a 
stretchout. Most producers will wind 
up contracts in about six months. A 
few others have had their contracts can- 
celed completely. 

Expendables such as food and cloth- 
ing will be early victims of cutbacks. 
Consumption of these items is heavy 
and wasteful during a shooting war. 
The garrison-type army that will man 
Korean lines after a truce won't use 
food and clothing nearly so much. 
¢ Free to Run—All this is music to the 
ears of many defense producers. Gen- 
erally speaking, they voice two kinds 
of gripe against defense work: It either 
ruins your competitive position in the 
civilian market, or it prevents you from 
jockeying into a better spot. 

One machine tool maker, for in- 
stance, reports that while it has been 
filling Pe sti orders, it has had to 
watch its old customers turning to for- 
eign-built tools. Other customers, more 
loyal to the company, have been penal- 
ized by lagging deliveries. None of 
this is good for customer relations. 
The company will “welcome getting 
out from under heavy defense or- 
ee 

Another company~a Midwest pro- 
ducer of auto accessories—is tied up on 
a jet aircraft project. Its 1953 Ae thaws 
will be about 70% defense work. The 
company has developed some flashy 
new civilian products since the Korean 
outbreak, but defense work has _pre- 
vented its sales department from push- 
ing the products fully. A big demand 
for the civilian products would put 
too great a strain on the company’s 
manufacturing capacity. 


e Shift—Manufacturers like these will 
welcome defense cutbacks as a boon. 
Particularly happy will be big prime 
contracters who can make the shift 
back to civilian work with little con- 
fusion or waste motion. 

Take Ford Motor Co., for instance. 
Ford put up a big plant near Detroit, 
expecting to build tanks in it. Then, 
just after the company got into pro 
duction, the contract was killed. 

This might have thrown a smaller or 
less far-sighted outfit for a loop. But 
Ford was ready. It now plans to use 
the plant for ‘making automobile trans 
missions, as part of its long-term expan 
sion program. The defense machine 
tools, down to the last bolt, will be 
moved out and handed over to the gov 
ermment—their owner. Ford will buy 
some other government-owned parts of 
the plant—the cafeterias, for example— 
and weave them into its civilian opera- 
tion. 

Ford’s fellow Detroit companies 
have worked out similar plans. General 
Motors Corp., for instance, put up a 
dual-purpose plant at Arlington, Tex., 
and thought nothing of it when the 
Navy killed the aircraft contract in 
volved. By a prearranged plan, GM 
will now produce Buicks, Oldsmobiles, 
and Pontiacs in the plant area that had 
been earmarked for planes. 
¢ Trouble—Small companies, though, 
are not getting off so casily when the 
cutbacks come. Again and again, they 
report trouble with the three prob 
lems that come up when defense work 
drops away. To a big company these 
problems may be no more than a 
nuisance. ‘To a small outfit they can 
be a matter of life and death. ‘hg 
problems: 

e Finding a product to soak up 
the idled capacity. 

e Converting the 
product. 

¢ Fitting in the defense personnel 
eIn the Lurch—Subcontractors md 
suffer, too. Most of the big com 
panics—prime contractors—now farm 
out much of the production and. early 
stage assembly of defense products 
to subcontractors. But when war work 
is cut back, most prime contractors pre 
dict, they will have to pull much of this 
farmed-out work back into their own 
lants. 

This will leave many subcontractors 
up a tall tree. Most of them are small 
companies; some now depend entirely 
on defense work for their livelihood. 

Onc castern firm, for instance, is 


plant to th 


43 





INVEST LESS AND GET MORE... 
Choose a Lad Lfeee’ Crane 


FOR AVERAGE INDUSTRIAL USE, the new Series “D” All-Elec- 
tric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes are today’s greatest value — cost much 
less than other cranes for similar service. Built on the same design 
principles as the famous “Shaw-Box” Heavy-Duty Cranes, they 
incorporate features found only in the most expensive cranes. 


FOR RELIABLE PERFORMANCE all gearing operates in oil. Skill- 
ful distribution of metals assures maximum strength, minimum 
dead weight. Rugged three-girder construction contributes free- 
dom from whipping and skewing. All moving parts rotate on ball 
bearings. To make accurate spotting easy, variable-speed mag- 
netic control and bridge brake are provided. Three basic types 
and three styles of trolleys are available, with manual or electrical 
traverse-motion control. Floor-operated cranes have a pendant- 
type push-button control; cage-operated cranes are controlled by 
master switches. 


STANDARDIZED AND MASS PRODUCED by Shaw-Box, Series 
“D” ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes are dependable, economical to operate 
and maintain, and provide complete safety for man, load and 
crane. Capacities range from 1 to 20 tons. Selection is easy. Just 
write for Catalog 221 and choose the size and type you need. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, and Aircraft Products. 





classed by the government as an ex- 
pert on sewing. It used to produce 
shoes, but it dropped that activity long 
ago, and war work came its way. It 
has earned its living ever since as a 
subcontract. 

Now, the company figures its defense 
work will run out in August. What to 
do then? The company will have 
to get back into the civilian market to 
stay alive—but it isn’t too sure it can. 
e Cushions—There are other com- 
panies like the shoe manufacturer— 
companies that have lived mostly on 
defense contracts since 1941. But not 
all are headed for trouble. Some have 
prepared for the day of the cutback 
just as carefully as Ford or GM. 

Colt’s Mfg. Co. is traditionally a pro- 
ducer of small arms for the military. 
Ordinarily, a cutback would hurt its 
business. But now the company has 
slipped a few cushions under itself. It 
has expanded research and develop- 
ment in a newly acquired container 
business, and has shown new one- 
piece strect lamp to city off ials. Sev- 
eral citics have approved. Colt’s is 
ready to go civilian. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Latest Fiberglas cloth, woven by Soule 


Mill, New Bedford, Mass., is so sheer 
that it floats on a puff of smoke. About 
20 yd. of fabric 36 in. wide can be 
woven from 1 Ib. of extra-fine glass 
yarn. The cloth will be used for elec- 
trical insulation and reinforced plastics. 

2 
Chemical de-barking, a new process for 
pecling both soft and hard wood trees, 
has been undergoing tests at Penobscot 
Development Co., Kingsbury, Me. The 
company reports that it costs about 60¢ 
a cord to paint logs with a compound 
containing sodium arsenite. That’s 
roughly $3.40 less than hand peeling. 

* 
An egg-bouncing ceremony stole the 
show at the dedication of Nottingham 
Elementary School in St. Louis, Mo. 
Eggs, dropped on the rubber-topped 
paving of the school’s playground, 
bounced six times out of the seven 
tries. 

* 
Carbon black is being turned out at the 
record-breaking rate of 54 lb. per 1,000 
cu. ft. of gas (about } lb. is standard) 
in a pocket-size experimental plant built 
by Rice P. Lynn of San Angelo, Tex. 
Secret of the greater recovery is the 
collection of fine particles by clectro- 
static means in a special accumulator. 
The inventor figures a full-scale plant 
would cost $25,000, roughly 1/100th 
the cost of a conventional unit handling 
a similar amount of gas. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS plays an important role in today’s 
business scene. A well-planned program of job evaluation 
can result in better employee relations and improved produc- 
tion. One job evaluation study Ebasco recently completed 
was for an Eastern electronics company. 


HOW SPECIALIZED SERVICES 
GO TO WORK FOR 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Ebasco engineers, constructors, and business con 
sultants are right at home in this age of specialization. 
They render services to companies in many differ- 
ent fields . . . devote their talents to assisting these 
companies when special problems arise. 


Throughout the United States and in many countries 
Ebasco undertakes diversified projects like those pre- 
sented on this page for companies of all sizes, for 
long-established firms and new businesses. 


ft is very possible that Ebasco may be able to serve 
you. Our booklet, ‘“The Inside Story of Outside 
Help,” describes the full range of services we offer 
business and industry. May we send you a copy? 
Just write or phone Ebasco Services Incorporated, 


Dept. C, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y, 


TEBASET 


“tw YORK . CHICAGO ° WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Appraisal - Budget . Business Studies Consulting Engi a Design & Co Financial 

tadustria! Retations . inspection & Expediting - Insurance, Pensions anc Safety Purchasing - Rates & 

Pricing . Research - Sales & Public Reistions - Space Planning - Systems & Methods Tax - Trathe 
Washington Office 





DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION services are in constant demand by electric 
companies which provide dependable electric service throughout America. 
Ebasco handled the design and construction of the 375,000 KW Sunbury 
Steam Electric Station, shown above, for Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 


PENSION and retirement plans help 
attract new employees to a company 
and hold present ones. That’s why 
more and more firms are installing 
them. Ebasco has prepared pension 
programs for many prominent com- 
panies in many different fields. 


MARKET STUDIES are used by busi- 
ness and industry to provide a blue- 
print for sales and marketing pro- 
grams. One such study made by 
Ebasco was of the effervescent teen- 
age market—for one of the nation’s 
largest manufacturers of soft drinks. 


ENGINEERING SURVEYS often enable companies to reduce their production 
costs. Ebasco’s engineering recommendations to a leather processing com- 
pany, for example, resulted in abandonment of outgrown power facilities 
which were costly in manpower and space, and inefficient in the production 
of steam and electric power. This move produced annual savings many 
times greater than the cost of the survey. 





Back in the News 


Old charges of suppres- 
sion flare up on Telenar metal 
press, which claims to be 
wonderful. 


A sensational series of articles in 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times this month has brought the con- 
troversial ““Ielenar cold flow precision 
press” back into Washington prom- 
inence. 

The press was invented over 20 
years ago by the late Dr. Charles 
Howland-Shearman of Hamden, Conn. 
Its sponsors claimed the press “would 
revolutionize the machine tool in- 
dustry . . . by incorporating a process 
for shaping metals without using heat 


Whoa can YOU ew or percussion.” 
Ss e Charges—For 13 years, Telenar’s 


chief promotor, Raymond N. Skilton 
in resin “riding blind ’’? of Newtonville, Mass., has « imped in 
Washington and has tried unsuccess- 
fully to interest the government. He 
You could see a new material leading to lower manufacturing costs has charged that “despite conclusive 
or a product that serves better and sells faster. evidence of the press’ valu _« 
Incorporated in rubber in this molded connector box, a Durez production was blocked because it 
phenolic resin “rides blind” — that is, in the open air between each would have put thousands of existing 
pair of cars in passenger trains. Dependability is the controlling machine tools into discard and up- 
factor in this service, because inter-car electrical systems must func- ended the industry. 
tion in emergencies. No full-size Felenar press has been 
The material previously used required an intricate fabrication job. gyre veer ekg Te er - 
Investigation showed rubber alone would be impractical under the Keebiite een al ann Get dep 
service conditions. Then the Molded Rubber & Plastic Co. added a strated rm 1932. Since that time it has 
Durez resin and produced a compound that passes every test — been demonstrated before hundreds of 
strength, weather resistance, and water resistance. engineers both here and in Europe, 
Phenol-formaldehyde plastics and resins are exceptionally versatile, Skilton says. 
and may have unsuspected value in your business. Why not use our Skilton has implied that “mysterious 


32 years of specialized experience in checking up? interests within and through the gov- 
ernment”—representing the machine 


tool industry—have blocked procure- 


These problem-solving properties ment. His old accusations are the basis 


— of the recent articles. Since their pub- 
invite your investigation lication, Sen. Charles W. Tobey rR. 
N. H.), chairman of the Senate Com- 
MEAT RESISTANCE... .as indicated by wide-spread _ ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE... qualifies resins for use merce Committee, has ordered his 
use in automotive brake linings. in electrical grade laminates, staff to investigate. Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (D., Mass.) has urged Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson to make a 
similar study. 

WATER RENSTANCE...has led to extensive use in Just the same, it seems unlikely that 
marine laminates and other outdoor products. any government agency, or Congres- 
sional committee, will get behind Skil- 
DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. ton in the foreseeable future. Skilton 
4006 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, New York seems to have got a lot of attention, 
but he does not seem to have con- 
vinced any responsible government of- 
ficial that Telenar is a commercially 
MOLDING COMPOUNDS feasible venture. 

¢ Contract—During World War II, 
INDUSTRIAS See Skilton negotiated with the War Pro- 
duction Board and the armed services. 
TING RESIRE According to the Munitions Board, as 
heir to Defense Production Board, the 
latter offered Skilton a contract for 10 


PHENOLIC RESINS THAT FIT THE JOB of the presses. Skilton, however, was 
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CHEMICAL RESISTANCE... major reason for use in MECHANICAL STRENGTH... permits safe operation 
bonding acid-proof brick. of grinding wheels at higher speeds. 


PHENOLIC 
RESINS 
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Style No. 18072F8-40 


Another original concept of beauty and functional efficiency 


The NE bw: LTURY Line 


The New Century desk is more than “just 

a desk.” It’s truly a tool of modern busi- 

ness — one that raises workers’ efficiency 

and lowers the cost of their output by Style No. 1855TL 
speeding work, eliminating waste mo- 

tions and reducing fatigue. 


Art Metal engineers, originators of 
metal office equipment and the first island 
base desk design, discarded past design 
concepts, old traditions. The result is a Style No. 1845TFL 
desk that’s new in beauty, new in func- 
tional efiiciency and new in comfort. 


See for yourself the complete line of 
New Century desks in all sizes and mod- 
els. Visit your nearest Art Metal sales 
room today or write for the free descrip- 
tive brochure “Art Metal New Century Style No. 1855FBR 
Desks.” Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany, Jamestown, N. Y. 


65 YEARS 


of ORIGINATION and LEADERSHIP 
in METAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

















Ever wonder why there are more bumble 
bees near towns than in the country? Prob- 
ably not—but Darwin did. He discovered 
that field mice destroy bees’ nests. He rea- 
soned that there are more cats near towns 
to destroy mice, fewer mice to destroy 
bees’ nests and therefore more bumble 
bees. Darwin called it the process of 
natural selection—Automatic Control En- 
gineers call it a “feedback sequence.” 


But there's more than feedback in a good automatic control systent 
For more than twenty years General Controls research specialists, de- 
signers and engineers have kept this fact foremost in mind. As a result 
they have refined the feedback principle. In General Controls automatic 
controls you will find greater sensitivity and quicker response... 
greater accuracy to maintain the desired balances between the variables 
being controlled . . . longer service in the field. General Controls speed 
up production, improve the quality of your equipment or the effective- 
ness of your process. For the best in controls it's General Controls, 


GENERAL CONTROLS - 


Glendale, California * Skokie, Hlinois i 


Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, 
Level and Flow Controls for Heating, Home Appliances, j 
Refrigeration, Industrial and Aircraft Applications. 
FACTORY BRANCHES IN 34 PRINCIPAL CITIES | 
See your classified telephone directory i a 





for home temperature control that re- 
sults in a balanced, healthful, comfortable 
indoor climate be certain your heating 
system is regulated by a dependable, at- 
tractive General Controls wall thermostat. 


for industry and the mili- 


tary, General Controls Air- 
motor valves guarantee the 
safe use and regulation of 
gas, oil and steam in petro- 
leum refineries and many 
other processing industries. 








dissatisfied with the order, and never 
went into production. 

Telenar’s value is befogged by as- 
sorted claims and counterclaims. In 
1942 an Army Ordnance small arms 
expert tested the tool and reported: 
“The press will cold flow . blank, 
perforate, extrude, detrude, forge, and 
coin metals, leaving a very smooth 
finish, thereby eliminating many ma- 
chining operations necessary on ma- 
chines now being used in the produc- 
tion of small arms material.” 

In 1943 the press got a good word 
from several Army Air Corps officials, 
including Gen. K. B. Wolfe, then chief 
of production of Wright Field, who 
recommended subsidized production of 
the press. 

Five years later, however, the Air 
Force tested the process and said it did 
not merit support. 

Skilton claimed to have some support 

from investigators of the Senate’s Tru- 
man committee in 1943, who allegedly 
said “there has been malicious sup- 
pression of the device.” This charge 
did not appear in any written record of 
the committee. A similar accusation 
was also made in 1950 by the chief 
counsel of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 
e Presentation—The Munitions Board, 
which has been reviewing the Telenar 
case carefully for more than two vears, 
is still skeptical, and would welcome 
a complete investigation. Officials 
there say they are very much inter- 
ested in any tools that would—as Skil- 
ton claims—“‘save hundreds of millions 
of dollars in defense costs,” by reduc- 
ing machine costs. 

But they are unwilling to recom- 
mend government investment in Tele- 
nar until they are convinced of its pro- 
ficiency. They consider previous tests 
on a prototype model te be inconclu- 
sive. 

The board officially instructed Skil 
ton to make a formal presentation on 
Telenar in April, 1950. It suggested 
that he demonstrate: Telenar’s advan- 
tages over existing equipment in pro 
duction, material, and labor; why and 
how the metal flows, with charts and 
photos; whether the machine would 
work metal other than mild _ steel; 
whether lubricants are necessary; maxi- 
mum and minimum size of mate- 
rial that can be worked; evidence of 
Skilton’s legal right to the tool; and 
arrangements to make Telenar avail- 
able to the government. The board 
also instructed Skilton to present four 
specified ammunition parts produced 
by Telenar. 

Skiltou has apparently never made 
the presentation, according to board 
officials. But they add that Telenar 
will never be seriously considered until 
such a presentation is made 
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REM-CRU TITANIUM 


what it is and where it can be used 


conerry (Bh) 0° 


ATmaTE TENSRE STRENGTH (psi) 


TEMPERATURE (100°F) 


Comparison of structural metals on basis of tensile 
strength-to-weight ratio. 


Largest produced —a 4000-pound titanium ingot made by REM-CRU. 


REM-CcRU 
TUT AWN FU IM _soarew-cru Titanium, inc., Midcano, PENNSYLVANIA 


Ler’s be REALISTIC, Titanium is a most important 

new metal. It combines high strength and light weight 
with good resistance to both heat and corrosion. But to 
correct popular misconceptions of titanium, here are the 
facts ... presented by REM-CRU TITANIUM, INC.— 


a principal producer of the new engineering material. 


Superior Qualities —one of the most important 
properties of titanium is its strength-to-weight ratio, 
which is superior to that of other structural materials. 
It is as strong as stainless steel but 40% lighter. 

And, unlike other light metals, titanium retains useful 
strength at elevated temperatures. It can be used for 
structural parts operating at temperatures up to 
800-1000F—will resist a 2000F flame so well that it has 
been approved for fire walls in aircraft. 


Another very important attribute of titanium is its 
corrosion resistance. It is the only structural metal 
which is completely unattacked by sea water or marine 
atmospheres. It also is completely impervious to many 
other chemicals such as concentrated nitric acid 

and strong alkalies, 


Practical Uses—titanium is being used today for a 
constantly expanding number of priority applications 
in the aircraft industry, including shrouds, fire walls, 
bulkheads, cowling and ducting. Titanium base alloys 
are appearing in structural members, compressor 
wheels, blade rings and bolts. 


Because of its unique corrosion resistance, titanium 

is becoming increasingly valuable to the chemical 
industry. Its use in condensers, evaporators, autoclaves, 
tubing, valves, fittings and similar equipment can 
prevent costly replacements and down time, 


Availability —Yoday titanium is available only in 
limited quantities for other than priority military 
applications. But production is increasing rapidly. 
REM-CRU has been producing 1200 to 1900 pound 
ingots for some time and last year melted the first 
4000 pound ingot, which permitted commercial 
production of sheet in continuous coil form. 


To keep abreast of the latest developments on this 
vital metal, write for the Rem-Cru Review—a free 
periodical devoted to the application and fabrication 
of titanium alloys. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES 
FORD CITY, PA. « SALEM, OHIO 





MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
-Swuce 1883 


AGE rence 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE © 
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% coua you DLE 


yourself if failure to safeguard property 
resulted in loss? After all, isn't property 
protection a responsibility of all man- 
agement? Security against many forms 
of loss and damage is a job for Page 
Chain Link Fence, available in either 
heavily-galvanized Copper-Bearing 
Steel, rust-immune Stainless Steel or 
corrosion-resisting Aluminum. But PAGE 
means more than a quality product. It 
is a complete fence service, performed 
by more than 100 firms having techni- 
cal training and fence erecting know- 
how, and conveniently located through- 
out the country. For illustrated data on 
Page Fence and name of firm nearest 
you, write to— 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 
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NO PICTURE POSTCARD, a refinery. But applying makeup skillfully—du Pont calls it 


focal-point painting—can make it look more presentable. The idea is simply to . 


A Refinery Doesn't 


An oil refinery may be a fairyland of 
clustered lights at night, but in the 
cold light of day it’s just an unattrac- 
tive collection of columns and pipes. 
If it’s located anywhere near residen- 
tial areas, it’s likely to draw constant 
fire from neighbors who consider it 
an eyesore. 

To head off this kind of criticism— 
and to open up some new markets for 
its paint—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. has devised a way of sprucing up 
such industrial areas. 

Working with several of its important 
paint customers, such as Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., du Pont has borrowed a 
technique from the beautician and 
called it focal-point painting. 
¢ Turning the Good Side—Focal-point 
painting is a second cousin to camou- 
flage. The idea is simple: Use colorful 
paint to attract attention to the best 
features so no one notices the worst. 

You start with a color unit—any- 
thing that will give a mass of color 
when viewed from a distance. It may 


be a tank farm, a large building, or a 
tall tower. It gets the bright-color treat- 
ment. Piping, small buildings, iso- 
lated units are painted pale shades to 
make them recede into the background. 
As an eyecatcher, the company em- 
blem can be prominently displayed on 
frameworks that have no broad areas 
¢ The Same All Over—Phillips uses 
its regular company colors: orange, tan, 
maroon, green. The paint is du Pont’s 
Dulux exterior enamel. B pro- 
viding color, the paint resists corrosion 
and helps keep evaporation loss down. 
Geography doesn’t have to be con- 
sidered in choosing colors, since the 
idea is not to hide the refinery but to 
make it more presentable. Phillips uses 
the same color scheme at all of its re- 
finerics: Woods Cross, Utah; Okmul- 
gee, Okla.; Phillips, Tex.; and Kansas 
City, Kan.—and will use it at the 
Tampa (Fla.) Marine Terminal now 
under construction. 
¢ Everybody’s Happy—The first Phillips 
refinery tackled was the one at Kansas 
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PAINT A TOWER, or anything that'll show a mass of color from far away, a bright color, 
the rest in pastels. That'll draw the eye to one spot, minimize unattractive details. 


Have to Look Dingy 


City. Few painters ever played to a 
larger audience. Every splash of color 
from their buckets was visible from 
much-traveled Fairfax Ave., the nearby 
municipal airport, and the busy intercity 
trafhcway over the Kaw River. 

When the first bright oranges and 
greens appeared, — and even 
en personnel feared someone in the 
ront office had lost his head. But as 
the over-all plan began to emerge, the 
attitude changed. 

e Just an I[llusion—Companies _ like 
Phillips realize that a refinery, by na- 
ture, is no picture postcard subject. 
It’s practically impossible to eliminate 
all the unattractive areas. But the 
average person passing a refinery sees 
it for only a few seconds. If his eye 
icks out color in those few seconds, 
e’s left with an impression of cleanli- 
ness and even attractiveness. 

-¢ Functional Color—Du Pont looks at 
focal-point painting as merely au ex- 
tension of its “functional” color ap- 
proach—something it has been boost- 
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ing for a long time. Functional color 
applies to practically anything that isn’t 
just decoration. A bright dient or 
a solid color door can soften the lines 
of a house. Pale green may be restful 
in a hospital room or classroom. Bright 
red and orange can warn of danger in 
a factory. 

The outdoor industrial version has 
been in the wind for a long while. The 
paint used is conventional type, but it 
required a number of years of testing 
to get the durability desired for the 
colors Phillips wanted. The original 
order was for service stations. 

Du Pont feels that the method has 
a big potential throughout the chemical 
industry. The main reason is the grow- 
ing use of year-round outdoor equip- 
ment that has to be protected against 
weathering. Since color that _per- 
forms useful functions besides protect- 
ing against the weather costs no more 
than plain white paint, du Pont hopes 
focal-point painting has a tremendous 
future. 





Buying steel is very much like buying a suite 
you prefer to buy the steel or the suit that 
EXACTLY fits your requirements. True, any 
item made to fit a particuiar need may cost 
@ little more than a product offered for all- 
purpose usage; but the first cost, particularly 
the “first steel cost,” may be relatively un- 
important. The end-product cost is the most 
important consideration. If cold rolled strip 
or spring steel is involved in fabrication of 
component parts for your end-products, and 
the labor cost for fabricating and assembling 
those component parts is an important part 
of your total cost, you'll want to investigate 
CMP strip products. 


CMP strip can be made to fit the most ex- 
acting needs, whether it be in terms of close 
tolerances, uniformity of structure, temper, 
finish or physical properties. The use of 
specially prepared CMP strip made to the 
measure of a particular processing or end- 
product requirement is contributing to lower 
total costs for many manufacturers. We'll 
welcome the opportunity to “try CMP strip 
for size" in your fabricating or assembly 
operations. Don't compromise steel quality 
for first steel cost. 


the Coly Preto! Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Los Angeles © Indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Louis © Detroit © Cleveland 
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from ANY point on the map 














jmp your organization is concentrated in 
one place or scattered all over, it will pay 


you to keep geography in mind when setting up 
an employee benefit plan. 


Employees travel around more than ever these 
days—at work and on vacation. And, of course, 
if you have scattered branches or plants, employ- 
ees at the remotest location must be cared for 
just as promptly as those at headquarters when 
illness or accident strikes, 


Under a plan set up and administered by The 
Travelers, your employees can be cared for 
promptly—wherever they happen to be. 


The Travelers has 235 Claim locations stra- 
tegically spread over the continent. So a Travelers 
Claim representative—with an adequate staff to 
back him up—is never far away from any point 
on the map. 


This means that Group Life, Hospitalization, 
Surgical, Sickness, and Accident insturance claims 


can be handled locally and paid promptly. 


To help you set up your benefit plan there is 
an experienced Travelers Group man in your 
territory. He will save you a lot of valuable time 
in working out the details of administration. He 
is also familiar with what is being done in your 
industry and in your part of the country. 


It’s easy to reach a Travelers Group man 
through your local Travelers agent or broker. If 
you don’t know the Travelers man nearest you, 
write and we’ll send you his name and address. 


YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


The Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


ON ALL FORMS OF EMPLOYEE INSURANCE 








Fire-Detection Cable 


The engineer above is applying the 
torch to a new heat-sensiti cable 
during tests run by the Civil Acronau- 
tics Administration. The cable, de- 
veloped by Thomas A. Edison, Inc., is 
used in a fire-detection system of a high- 
speed jet plane. It has countless possible 
uses in industry wherever overlicating 
precedes mechanical breakdown 

i: a iilasturing Here’s how the system works. 
® Lengths of the cable are strung around 
Ping or forming operations det P quomry @ the engine nacelle or other danger area. 
ee Cold Rolled Strip offers these rea intage: ‘€ any part of the cable is touched by 
flame, warning is flashed so that reme- 
@ Close tolerances dial action can be taken automatically 
or manually. Normal high temperatures 
or even repeated exposure to fire will 
not prevent the cable from responding 
accurately or quickly to flam 
eal productioneering. efficiency and Athi Bac: ¢ Over-All  Coverage—Until now, fire 
F presse Suny trom es llansbee detection systems have consisted of a 
series of point detectors spaced around 
the area to be protected. That meant 
that until the flame came in close con- 
pen EAnlVe. He will be gla tact with one of the points, no alarm 
, anaes was sounded. The new system gives 
fabricating problems wi complete coverage since the entire 
length of the cable is sensitis 
™ ” — The new cable consists of an outer 
WES sheath and a concentric center wire 
separated from the sheath by an annular 
ring of semiconductive material. Both 
the center wire and the sheath, which 
serves the dual function of electrode 
and protective covering, are made of a 
high-nickel alloy. 

In developing the new cable, Edison 
scientists had to find a product that was 
able to “live” for extended periods in 
temperatures of 450F without inding 
an alarm and yet was able to respond 
quickly and accurately to fir over- 
heat conditions. The control box, or 
brain of the sensing nerve, had to be 
lightweight, sensitive to impu vet 
rugged enough to withstand vibration. 
e Source: Thomas A. Edison, Inc., In- 


fem del iicts Melia ¢) 


@ Mill finishes for quality products 


@ Supplied in coils for fast action in presses 
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This IDEA from Remington Rand... 


saves 30% on clerical cost 


Just a touch on the foot pedal — that’s all it takes to 
summon any one of 200,000 records for posting or 
reference. This Remington Rand idea saves 30% 
or more on clerical cost for insurance companies, 
banks, utilities and other large users of card records. 


With the electrically powered Cornvé-Filer, there’s 
no time wasted in walking to and from conven- 
tional, stand-up files. The operator remains com- 
fortably seated, and any desired card tray is 
delivered to her, at convenient, efficient desk height 





in a matter of seconds. One Convé-Filer houses as 
many as 200,000 card records. 


Big savings on card file operation is only one profit- 
building idea that your Remington Rand represent- 
ative can offer to save you time and cut costs. There 
are dozens of other ideas you may find profitable 
new ideas using eiectronic methods, punched-card 
systems, signal-equipped visible records and many 
others. He is on call at your nearest Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center. 


Good Example of Conve-Filer Application 
Certified Report CR 846 tells how Aetna Life Insurance Com 
pany, Hartford, Conn., effects big savings and gets more 
accurate work in its busy Life Index Department with 60 
Convé-Filers handling its more than 10,000,000 record cards 
The units are arranged in U-shaped batteries of 3 for one 
operator to handle up to 600,000 records. (Aetna’s now 
using an additional 20 units in other departments.) For your 
free copy, call Remington Rand or write to Room 2758, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Hremington. Fland. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 





No short 40-hour week for 


Plymouth! 


Rugged Plymouth Locomotives haul 


Quartzite Rock 144 hours per week 


Hauling Quartzite is no soft touch —and that’s where 
Plymouth Locomotives pay off. Plymouths have performed 
so well that The Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation 

now operates five of them in their vast Hancock quarry. The 
10-ton Diesel with Torqomotive Drive in this picture runs 

24 hours a day, 6 days a week. Fuel consumption averages 
5 gallons per 8 hour shift. The other Plymouths operate 
with the same economy. In addition, the smoothness of 
Torqomotive Drive and ease of handling keep the 

operators fresh and efficient over the full shift. 


Plymouth Locomotives will give the same exceptional 
performance for you. Write today for full information to 
Plymouth Locomotive Works, Division of The Fate-Root-Heath 
Company, 333 Bell Street, Plymouth, Ohio. 


# crate. «til 


One of 5 Plymouth Leoco- p 
motives hauling Quartzite 


for The Pennsylvania Glass 


WITH TORQOMOTIVE DRIVE 








strument Division, 31 Lakeside 
West Orange, N. |. 


Trackless Train 


l'ournatrain is a diesel-electric, rub- 
ber-tired trackless train designed to 
run in the desert or on bulldozed roads 
in jungle and other areas where trans 
portation is dificult. R. G. Lelou 
neau, Inc., of Longview, Tex., has 
spent several years developing and test 
ing it. 

The train has eight 20-ton freight 
cars. The locomotive does not pull the 
train; every car pulls itself. The heart 
of the svstem is LeTourneau lectric 
wheels. Each wheel has within its rim 
an clectric motor and gear reduction. 
The self-propelled wheels are built in 
different sizes to take rubber tires any- 
where from 5 ft. to 10 ft. in diameter. 
e Follow the Leader—The electric 
wheels derive their energy from the 
locomotive that mounts diesel engine 
driver: clectric generators. Power is ap- 
plied to all wheels from the cab 

Each car is coupled to the car ahead 
of it in such a way that it follows in the 
same tracks. By an automatic steering 
device, the path of the locomotive is 
duplicated in its turn by each of the 
cars. The company says it’s possible for 
the locomotive to pull up to a street 
intersection, make a right angle turn, 
and have every car make the same turn 
in the same spot. 

e Source: R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 


Longview, Tex. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Home dehumidifiers can be turned on 
and off automatically with a new con- 
trol instrument developed by Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2954 
Fourth Ave.S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
It uses a human hair as the sensing ele- 
ment to detect moisture chang: Che 
dehumidifier plugs into the control 
unit, which in turn plugs into a wall 
socket. 
e 
Air pollution can be tested continuously 
with a high-volume air sampler re- 
cently released for general use by 
Atomic Energy Commission. It uses a 
turbine type of blower in a cast alumi 
num housing. Manufacturer is Staplex 
Co., 68-72 Jay St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
e 

A bottoms-up machine, which auto 
matically inverts 960 beer bottles 
(empties) per minute, has been de- 
veloped by RCA Victor Division of 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 
The machine employs gravity to get 
bottles swiftly and safely out of their 
cases and on their way to washing 
equipment. 
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It Might ke Worth a Fortune to Know 
—IN ADVANCE! 





One of these “twins” (could be any kind of part 
or material) is perfectly good—the other worth- PROCESS CONTROL 


less. Why? Because one has a tiny crack that ee eee 
FINDS THE “HOW AND WHERE” CF 
went unseen until fina/ inspection, and had to be LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 


scrapped. Could this happen in your plant? 


If you knew in advance that certain parts or 
materials were defective, would you waste 
processing time, labor and money on them? 


NOW YOU CAN KNOW, thanks to the fast, 
positive inspection methods developed by 
Magnaflux Corporation for cost-cutting process 


control. WRITE US — we'll show you how. Obi dincene 


Magnaflux is a U.S. Registered Trademark of Magnaflux Corporation coets ease eo aliens \ pg " 


@ Reveals opercting troubles 
in tools or processes at first 


Occurrence so they can be 
4tClg corrected. 


MAGNAFLUX* ¢ © snows guaiy thet le 


< per piece. 

Ore Write for this broad > Ss 

MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION ane san naamiaari =] “s 
7306 W. Lewrence Avenue, Chicago 31, lilinois 

New York 36 © Pittsburgh 36 © Clevelend 15 © Detroit i] © Dalles9 © Los Angeles 58 
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How High Can Corporate Debt Go? 


Short-Term Debt 


Long-Jerm Debt 


“He that goes a borrowing goes a 
sorrowing.” (Poor Richard’s Almanac, 
1757) 

Maybe that was good advice when 
Ben Franklin offered it, but in this 
streamlined age it’s not considered 
sage business counsel. If anything, 
most businessmen have turned it clear 
around, giving the sorrow to the non- 
borrower. 

The chart shows Commerce Dept. 
estimates of corporate debt since 1929. 
Principally, it reveals two things: 

e Never before in history has busi- 
ness been so active a borrower as in 
the last few years. 

e Never has total corporate debt 
climbed so high. 

Between the end of 1945 and the 

end of 1952, total debt shot up by 
$79-billion, or 93%. Long-term debt 
alone went up $33-billion, or 86%. 
Short-term debt went up even faster, 
adding $46-billion, or 98%. 
e Since 1929—The 1952 debt totals 
are just as breathtaking when stacked 
up against the 1929 figures. At the 
end of December, corporate totaled 
$164.3-billion; that’s an increase of 
$75.4-billion or 85% in 23 years. 
Long-term debt in the same stretch 
has climbed to $71.3-billion, an_ in- 
crease of $24-billion, or 51%. The 
short-term business debt was at $93- 
billion, up $51-billion or 124%. 

The size of this debt has made 
some people wonder about its sound- 
ness, but a majority still doubts it has 
reached a danger point. Most econo- 
mists and bankers still don’t think it 
spells trouble. They insist that when 
the debt totals are put in proper per- 
spective, valid reasons for their climb 
will be found. 
eIn the Cards—Indeed, they argue 
that the rise was expected. Business 
generally emerged from World War 
II with many plants badly in need of 
modernization and rehabilitation. A 
huge percentage of the nation’s produc- 
tive facilities had been run down by 
depression and war. Besides, war pre- 
vented much new plant building. 

The situation was heightened by 
the explosive effect of pent-up civil- 
ian demand. Capacity had to be en- 
larged considerably to meet the flood 
of orders. These programs have proved 
expensive due to inflation in commod- 
ity prices, construction costs, wages, 
and costs of doing business generally. 

The economists raise other consid- 
erations: 

Long-term debt, they point out, is 
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PHOENIX IRON & STEEL COMPANY, Phoenixville, Pa., is one of the 
steel producers, Above, Phoenix open hearth furnace being tapped | 


| Steel anyone? 


cations, such as aircraft shelters 


Or, for that matter, aluminum, 
Fiberglas, magnesium? 

Name a basic material on in 
dustry’s shopping list and chances 
are that one of Barium’s 16 in 
tegrated Companies has a hand in 
ity production or fabrication, 

No other steel producer fabri 
cates so many different products. 
No other processor can mat h 
Barium’s ability to turn magne 
sium, the versatile sea-born metal, 
into basic structural forms. 
Barium specialists are also break 
ing new ground in the utilization 
ol kiberglas for structural appli 


INDUSTRIAL FORGE & STEEL, INC., Canton, O., 


one of the nation’s largest producers of 
heavy flat-die forgings, works in ypes 


of steels and other metals. Here, titanium 
is being forged 


and barges. 

This close-knit and fully inte- 
grated organization of 16 Compa- 
nies offers you a wealth ol lop- 
rank engineering talent and ex- 
tremely flexible production facili- 
tics. They can take excellent care 
of your requirements for struc- 
tural and fabricated materials, 
whether routine or highly special- 
ized. We'll be glad to tell you how. 
Just drop a line on your Company 
letterhead direct to Barium Steel 
( orporation, 25 Broad Street, 


New York 4, N.Y. 


AT 60° BELOW, this air-borne Fiberglas- 
and-magnesium alert sheltes protects 
planes and crews. Designed and built by 
Barium’s East Coast Acronautics, Inc., 


Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
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BAYONNE BOLT CORP * CENTRA 

COMPANY * CHESTER BLAST FURNA 

IRON WORKS. INC. * CUYAHOG 

* EAST COAST AERONAUTICS 

NUT COMPANY * GEOMETRIC STANP 

FORGE INCORPORATED * INDUSTRIA 

INC. * JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE 

MANUFACTURING CO * KERMATH 

* PHOENIX BRIDGE CO. * PHOENIX 
WILEY MANUFACTURI>? 
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DOUBLE CHECK is viven a radi 
for an Army truck | 
Geometric Stamping Co., ¢ 


which turns out steel an 
Stampinigs for invcluisty 





We'll build 
you a complete 
artillery shell 


forging plant 
and 
hand you the key 





Salem-Brosius possesses 

unique background of 

perience in the design a 
fabrication of shell forg! 

plants which dates back w 
before World War II, and mak 

this organization the ideal sour 
for such facilities. We are equipp 
to assume the entire contract, or at 
segment thereof. Salem-Brosius lay 
claim to being highly skilled in the desig 

and construction of plants incorporatit 

heating furnaces, descalers, preform press 

shell-forming mills, brooder furnaces, quen 

tanks, materials handling equipment, and all ¢! 

hydraulic, pneumatic, electrical, and fuel systen 

and controls necessary to efficient and econom! 
operation. If you are considering entry into tl 
rapidly expanding business of producing ammunition 

to insure our country’s safety, or contemplating expan 

sion of your current operation, it will pay you to conta 
us. We'll build the complete plant and hand you the key 


or help you with any part of the problem. Write, wire 
or phone. 


SALEM-Brost0s, INC. 


Sales and Executive Offices: 248 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Brosius Division, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. + 


Salem Engineering Division, Salem, Ohio 





normally used chiefly to finance con- 
struction of new plants and to modern- 
ize existing facilities. 

The aim, of course, is to increase 
productivity and reduce costs. In 
theory, at least, there’s nothing to 
worry about; the borrowings will lead 
eventually to greater volume and bet- 
ter profit margins, and this in tum 
will provide more than enough money 
to service and retire the loans. 

Another important factor is that 
corporate long-term borrowings aren't 
so big compared to total capital spend- 
ing of business. Over $132-billion has 
been poured into new plant and equip- 
ment. Much of the cost has been met 
from carnings not paid out in divi- 
dends, and from depreciation accruals. 
Last year retained earnings and de- 
preciation charge-offs added up to 
$17.5-billion, compared with the 
$26.5-billion paid out for new plant 
and modernization (BW—Jun.13’53, 
p27). 

Short-term debt is rarely incurred by 
business to finance the acquisition of 
plant, equipment, and other fixed 
assets. It’s true that ambitious expan- 
sion programs are sometimes got un- 
der way by short-term borrowings. But 
this is normally just for expediency, 
and such paper is usually refunded on 
a long-term basis. 

The basic purpose of short-term 
loans is to supply temporary cash needs. 
In the main that is the job they have 
been called on to do in the postwar 
vears. What’s more, it’s no surprise 
that they have risen considerably more 
steeply than long-term debt. 

Corporations came out of the war 
with little in the way of stock. On 
top of that, physical volume of pro- 
duction soared. Dollar value of inven- 
torics has multiplied about 24 times. 

The impact pe para taxes has also 
helped to generate the “abnormal” 
need for bank loans—especially since 
the excess profits tax was reinstated 
and the Mills Bill accelerated the speed 
of federal collections. 
¢ Rising Costs—Another factor—and 
not the least powerful—is the rise in 
the general cost of doing business. 
Wage rates have gone up faster than 
at any other period of history. Nearly 
every other major operating cost has 
risen just as sensationally. 

Additional corporate working capi- 
tal has been necessary just to keep up 
with business volume and costs. Ac- 
cording to the Securities & Exchange 
Commission estimates for all corpora- 
tions except financial organizations, net 
working capital rose 68% in the period 
—from $51.6-billion to $86.5-billion. 

All this sums up, briefly, the argu- 
ments by those who do not believe that 
corporate debt has reached potentially 
dangerous levels. Their faith is rein- 
forced by the fact that until recently 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$150,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 


Five-Year 4% Debentures Due 1958 


Dated June 15, 1953 Due July 1, 1968 


Interest payable January 1, 1954 and each July 1 and January 2 
thereafter 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undere 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 
DILLON, READ & CO.INC, THE FIRST BOSTGN CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO, 
BLYTH & CO., INC, DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO, 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO, GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 
Incorporated 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO, STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO, 


June 11, 1958. 
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He just contracted with Vinco 
to produce component parts. 
This confidence in Vinco is typical 
of many manufacturers from coast 
: to coast. They have learned that 
Mass Produced Parts, whether the parts to be produced 
Gears, Gear Pumps, have close or loose tolerances, these 
Spline Gages, Aircraft parts will be delivered as specified, 
Gears. at a minimum cost and with a mini- 

mum of scrap. 
VINCO CORPORATION 


9123 Schaefer Hwy. 
Detroit 28, Mich. 
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@ THE TRADEMARK OF DEPENDABILITY 








WONDER BAR ‘SoSg@...THAT HANDLES WITH CARE 


You're looking at a major innovation in modern railroading—one of 
the basic cross bars of the Evans DF Loader which can be handled 
by one man. This advanced equipment, installed in standard box 
cars, eliminates costly blocking and strapping, yet locks in lading so 
firmly that it reduces damage to the vanishing point. 

Results? Shippers save millions by eliminating old-fashioned dun- 
nage and the labor needed to install it. Railroads save more millions 
in damage payments, and in reduced damage to rolling stock. Further, 
cars equipped with DF Loaders earn more revenue; they are loaded 
heavier and turned around faster. 


The DF Loader—the Damage Free, Dunnage Free Loader—secures 
loads against shifting . . . supports loads to prevent crushing . . . 
separates loads into solid sections. The latest achievement of Evans 
loading engineering, it is available at no extra cost in cars supplied by 
30 Class I railroads. To learn how this modern equipment can earn 
extra profits for you, consult Evans Products Company, Railroad 
Loading & Equipment Division, Dept. B-6, Plymouth, Michigan. 


Booklet Available 
on Kequest 


Packed with factual 
information, it 

shows how railroads 

can earn extra 

revenue and shippers 

can cut shipping costs 
with time-tested 

DF equipment. Be sure to 
send for your copy today. 
No obligation. 


400CNE LADOING 4NTO BOX CARS 


“DF LOADER G@)>- 


TO ELIMINATE DAMAGE & DUNNAGE 





this corporate borrowing was done 
while easy moncy policies were holding 
costs at record low level Thus, in- 
terest charges haven’t risen nearly so 
sharply as debt totals. As a result, it is 
argued, paying off the debt shouldn't 
be too arduous even if business de- 
clines. 

¢ Complacency—Clearly, only time will 
tell how wise busmess has been in ig- 
noring Franklin’s warning. Yet there 
may be too much complacency over 
the corporate debt picture today. 

Business finances aren’t in quite the 
liquid shape that many people claim. 
As a test, compare the asset-current 
liabilities position at the end of 1952 
with that at the end of 1945. Even 
though net working capital rose to 
$86.5-billion from $51.6-billion, the 
ratio is only 189% now compared to 
213% in 1945. The ratio of cash, gov- 
ernment bonds, and receivables to all 
current debts is 125% compared with 
155%; and the ratio of cash and gov- 
ernments to quick liabilities is 54% 
compared with 94%. 

As a matter of fact, the 1952 ra- 
tios aren’t much better than those in 
1939. It’s true that working capital 
is 34 times that reported 13 years ago. 
Yet, even in 1939, business had a cur- 
rent ratio of 182%, a quick ets ratio 
of 122%, while cash and government 
holdings equaled 43% of all current 


debts. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Airline merger: Acquisition by Eastern 
Air Lines of Colonial Air Lines has 
been recommended by Civil <Aero- 
nautics Board Examiner Stodola, and 
now goes to the five-man CAB for 
final decision. The merger plan was 
first filed with CAB in 1942. If it is 
approved, Colonial holders will get two 
shares of Eastern stock for three Co- 
lonial shares. 
4 
The Treasury this week announced its 
$1.5-billion of 91-day bills, dated June 
18, were sold at a price equal to an 
average yield of 2.229% This was 
sharply below the 2.324% drawn by a 
similar issue a week ago and the 
2.416% rate—a 20-year high—of a fort- 
night back. 
* 

Ground was broken this month for a 
$2-million drive-in shopping center in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., being built by 
the Antioch College Foundation. The 
center is to occupy 40 acres of a 228- 
acre tract, originally swampland, left to 
Antioch College in 1943 by the late 
Hugh Taylor Birch, who bought the 
land in the 1800s for $300. The foun- 
dation sees in the shopping center “a 
long-range source of income.” 
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“One nation indivisible” applies to what 
Americans make and use as well as to 


Americans themselves. 


It’s putting things together to stay 
together that secures the material 


blessings of our liberty. 


Wherever assembly lines 


move, steel buildings 

rise, trains roll or ships sail 
— Oliver fasteners are 
there defying the stresses 


of time and wear. 


Today, as for nearly a century, 
Oliver brings a wealth of wisdom 
to every industry problem 

of fastening many parts 

together and making them 


unbreakably, unshakably one. 


If you want to put something together 
from skates to skyscrapers — get together 
with Oliver and get it put together right. 


OLIVER cory craiic 


Industrial Fasteners * Pole Line Materials * Berry Hydraulics 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 





LU $4 


+ «No Hands 


_ sz _ | 
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It’s the BUSCHMAN 


Universal Cable Conveyor 
In this application overhead trolley auto- 
matically picks up production parts for 
in-process assembly from belt conveyor. 
Automatic discharge, too! Let us show you 
how versatile, smooth-running Buschman 
Cable Conveyors handle light and medium 
weight loads. A ‘'Packaged"’ conveyor— 
Install it yourself from standard stock parts. 


Write today. 
The 


E. W. BUSCHMAN CO. Bus man 


4477 Clifton Ave. 
CHV EY OLS 


more 
,oos* POR tess 
9a 


fi 

Pale. 

SHOW ’EM: Southern Co. stockholders see how it works. They come to annual meeting, 
look over Martin Dam at Cherokee Bluff, Ala. Then... 


AN ACE STAPLER! 


ACE Stapling Equipment 

is made with watch-like 
recision. It ae to 

asten papers and paper 
boards quickly, securely, 
economically. See a// ACE 
models (from $2.40 up). 

See the ACE Staple Re- 
mover. And... a/ways use 

ACE stronger Staples. . 

; you get the finest when 

ACE PLOT you specify “ACE”! 


SOLD THRU LEADING STATIONERS 


P Vel mag -}204, 14m ee) i tel 7 vale), | TELL ’EM: Officials report company progress, tell of $300-million expansion program. 
3415 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 And stockholders say . . . 
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THIS IS IT: We'll come next year, and the next, to see other Southern Co. properties in 


Georgia, Florida, Mississippi. They say .. . 


Buy Stock, See America 


If the trend toward holding stock- 
holders’ meetings on company (operat- 
ing) premises continues, the best way 
to see America soon may be to buy a 
few shares of this stock and that. 

For instance, American Airlines, Inc., 
this year held an open house for share- 
holders in its hangar at LaGuardia 
Field, New York, and 2,500 trekked to 
the airport on company-chartered buses 
to inspect AA planes, drink free coffee 
and cokes, and hear officers report on 
fiscal operations. 

International Telephone &  Tele- 
graph Corp. carted its holders to a plant 
site at Nutley, N. J., where company 
products were inspected and food and 
speeches dispensed in a tent meeting. 
¢ Record—The Southern Company, 
however, has taken the record for dis- 
tance. Late last month, almost 700 
holders rode chartered buses from Bir- 
mingham and Montgomery, Ala.—or 
drove their own automobiles from as 
far away as Utah—to attend a stock- 
holders’ session at Southern’s Martin 
Dam, 40 mi. northeast of Montgomery. 

So successful was this meeting at a 
company operating site (the 1952 con- 
ventional annual meeting in Wilming- 
ton, Del., had drawn a meager six stock- 
holders), that the next three annual 
meetings have been scheduled at other 
company sites in Georgia, Florida, and 
Mississippi. 

The Southern Co., originally a hold- 
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ing unit of the now dissolved Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., now 
serves close to 1,200,000 customers 
through four electric power subsidiaries 
in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and 
Mississippi. 

The stockholders viewed the 2,000-ft. 
Martin Dam and its power-generating 
equipment, ate a company-supplied 
southern fried chicken dinner, and 
heard executive committee chairman J. 
M. Barry report the Southern Co, is 
spending $100-million this year on ex- 
pansion, and plans to spend another 
$200-million in the next three. Stock- 
holder approval of the affair was en- 
thusiastic. 
¢ Convinced—Said John Daugherty, 
stockholder and retired oil man, who 
lives “only 600 mi. away” in Tyler, 
Tex.: 

“After seeing the officials of the com- 
pany and talking to them, I am con- 
vinced that I have a fine investment. 
They are as clean-cut a bunch of men 
as I have ever seen. I have only 800 
shares in the company and, frankly, I 
wasn’t too sure I wanted to keep that. 
But after what I have seen and heard, 
I am going back to Texas and buy 
1,200 more.” 

Said Victor I. Charbulak, Chicago 
musician, who attended with his wife: 
“We had been wanting to visit the 
South, but just did not have sufficient 
incentive before.” 





Every Major 
Jet Engine Manufacturer™ 


uses 
“AMERICAN WELDED” 
Component Parts 


Rings, turbine casings, 
assemblies — or 
circular welded 


other 
com- 
ponents—if your require- 
ments call for either fusion 
or resistance welding of 
ferrous or 
metals, our Product De- 


non-ferrous 


velopment Division can 
help you. American Weld- 
ing provides designing, 
engineering, metallur- 
gical and machining 
facilities. Give our local 
representative a call — or 
write direct — we will 
be glad to study your 
problem. 


*United States 


THE AMERICAN WELDING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


38O DIETZ ROAD * WARREN, OHIO 





JAMES F. BELL LLOYD D. BRACE VANNEVAR BUSH CLEO F. CRAIG DAVID A. CRAWFORD 
Chairman, Committee on President, First National Bank President, Carnegie Institution President of the American Director and formerly Presi- 
of Washington. Telephone and Telegraph dent, Pullman, Inc., Chicago. 

Company, New York. 


Finance and Technological of Boston. 
Progress, General Mille, 


Minneapolie 


“The Trust You 


As you used your telephone today, you probably 


had your mind on other things than the policy 
of the telephone company. But the principles that 
guide a business like ours directly affect your tele- 
phone service. So they are important to everyone 
who uses a telephone, as well as to the 1,230,000 
people who share ownership of the Bell Tele- 
phone System. 

We think you will be interested in a message 
that was sent recently to the share owners of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company by 
its Board of Directors. 


A message from the Board of Directors of the 
American Telepnone and Telegraph Company 





“Each of us considers that he is a trustee for the 
savings of every individual who has put money in 
the business. It is our responsibility that the Company 
shall prosper. 

“We are sure that to perform this duty, we must 
serve the public as well as possible. The Company is 
a servant of the public. The services it performs are 
necessary to the people of the United States. They 
are necessary to the building of our nation and to our 


TOM K. SMITH 


THOMAS I, PARKINSON 


Chairman of the Board, The Chairman of the Board, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society Boatmen’s National Bank of 
of the United States. New York. St. Louis. 


ELIHU ROOT, JR. 
Lawyer, New York. 


JOHN J. McCLOY ARTHUR W. PAGE 


Chairman of the Board, Chase Business Consultant, 
National Bank, New York. New York. 











HAL’ S. DUMAS 
Executive Vice President of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York. 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


Davis Polk Wardwell Sun- 
derland and Kiendl, New York. 


Have Placed 


national security. Clearly, we occupy a position of 
great public trust. 


“We think it all-important therefore that we furnish 
the best telephone service it is in our power to pro- 
vide—a service high in value and steadily improving — 
at a cost to the user that will always be as low as 
possible and at the same time keep the business in 
good financial health. 


“The success of the business depends on the people 
in it. To serve well and prosper the Company must 
attract and keep capable employees. They must be 
well paid and have opportunity to advance in accord- 
ance with ability. And we must continually develop 
first-rate leaders for the future. 


MYRON C. TAYLOR SAMUEL A. WELLDON 
Formerly Chairman of the Formerly Chairman of the 
Board, United States Steel Bosrd, The First National 

Corporation, New York. Bank of the City of New York. 


W. CAMERON FORBES 
Partner, J. M. Forbes & 


Company, Boston. 


WILLIAM WHITE 


President, New York Central 
Railroad Company, New York. 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


President, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, 


In Us” 


“Finally, it seems to us that it is always our duty 
to act for the long run. Sound financing, good earn- 
ings, reasonable and regular dividends—these are all 
long-term projects. 


G. PEABODY GARDNER 


Trustee, Boston. 


“So is our continual research to find better means 
for giving better telephone service. So is the build- 
ing of the human organization and character on 
which good service depends. So is the training of 
leadets. In all our undertakings, the long view is 
essential. 

“This is the way we understand the trust you have 
placed in us. It is a trust that deserves, and will 
continue to receive, the most painstaking care we 
can give it.” 





BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


A. LEE M. WIGGINS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Atlantic Coast Line Company, 
Harteville, 8. C. 














THOUSANDS OF COMPANIES 
NOW USE MODERN 


PERRYGRAF Carrs 


for product information... 
sales points... engineering date 
is 


@rhey simplify 
complex 
material 


Send for Latest Illustrated Booklet 


PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


@® They get They 
worthwhile help 
inquiries sell 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORP., 1501 Madison, Maywood, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of 
the Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty- 
five (25°) cents per share 
payable June 15, 1953 to 
the stockholders of record 
June 1, 1953. 
Signed: 


R. L. BISCHOFF 


Secretary and Treasurer 


KEARNEY STRECKER) 
MACHine TOOLS) 


Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 

















the classified advertising of the world of 
business management. For information write, 
wire or phone BUSINESS WEEK 





Big Buyers Out— 
And Issue Goes Over 


There’s an old saying in Wall Street 
that a big bond issue can't be success- 
fully distributed unless major life in- 
surance and other financial institutions 
participate, but— 

Last week’s offering of $150-million 
of General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
4% dcbentures, due July 1, 1958, 
blasted the superstition. 

Telephones jangled all last Thurs- 
day morning in the offices of the 237 
underwriters and 100 dealers through- 
out the nation handling the issue. By 
2 p.m. “little buyers” from all over had 
taken the entire $150-million and 
scores of others were being turned 
away. 

Ihe “little buyers’ included hos- 
pitals, colleges, small company pension 
funds, other employee funds, charit- 
able institutions, small banks, and in- 
dividuals. A few big banks purchased 
debentures, not for themselves, but for 
trust funds in their care. 

Only six insurance companics—none 
of them among the biggest—were 
among the buyers. 

e Made to Order—The GMAC issue, it 
should be pointed out, was “tailored” 


to appeal to buyers who wanted a five- 
year debenture, non-callable for two 
years. A second and equally important 
factor in the choice of a-five-vear se- 
curity, however, was that the 
did not wish to tie up its di 
term paper. 

GMAC, a subsidiary of General 
Motors, handles financing of automo- 
biles and other GM products sold to. 


consumers on credit. 


E and H Bond Sales 
Off—But It’s Seasonal 


Sales of FE. and H saving 
$340-million last month ran 
behind redemptions of $344 
But ‘Treasury officials aren’t 

Redemptions usually ex 
all except the opening m 
year, when well-to-do inv 
rily purchase the bonds in large 

More important from the Treasury's 
cash-raising standpoint is the fact that 
E and H sales in May zoomed 36 
above May, 1952, whil h-in 
up only 1%. 

lor the first five 1953 months, sales 
at $1.9-billion were up 30 over the 
same period last year; redemptions at 
$1.7-billion had dropped + 


company 
bt in long- 


bonds, at 
lightly 
million. 

rried. 


ordina- 


blocs. 


were 


Big Board Admits First Corporation 


For the first time since trading began 
under a buttonwood tree in Wall Street in 
1792, the New York Stock Exchange has 
admitted a corporation as a member—the 
Philadelphia securities house of Woodcock, 
Hess & Co., Inc. Exchange president Keith 
Funston last week guided Woodcock, Hess 


executives on tour of trading floor. Left to 
right: William H. Hess, a director of the 
Philadelphia house; Harold P. Woodcock, 
its president; William E. Hutton, vice- 
chairman of the Exchange board of Gov- 
ernors; Funston; and Arleigh P. Hess, chair- 
man of the Woodcock, Hess board. 
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Your business 


in the Aan of Electronics 


nad escent —all that's needed for production workers 


ee 
ay wath oa 


in grinding wheels—or OK the 
frequency tells the story 


worker soode @ atiswer on one meter, one dial. 


Whether quality control or product research, 
electronic tests may save time, cut costs... 


Comparison of resonant frequency 
sounds complex. Actually, it’s a fast, 
accurate way manufacturers use elec- 
tronics to inspect, detect flaws, maintain 
quality in mass-produced products. 

Metal castings, concrete or masonry, 
ceramic or plastic objects, wood lami- 
nates—all may be competently inspected 
by your non-technical personnel using 
electronic equipment. Tests take only a 
fraction of the time formerly required; 
products are not marred or damaged. 


HEWLETT SE 


395-8 PAGE MILL ROAD «+ 


Hewlett-Packard is a pioneer and 
world leader in electronic test instru- 
ments—basic measuring tools used in 
resonant frequency testing and many 
other manufacturing, research, commu- 
nication and military applications. Each 
application differs; -Ap- factory-trained 
engineers can tell quickly whether our 
instruments can help you enjoy better 
engineering and production. Write today 
for information, giving details of your 
measurement problem. 


PACKARD 


ELECTRONIC MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 


COMPAN Y 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 





NEW CREW at Northwest Airlines: Harold R. Harris (center), president since January, is revamping top management. He has 


appointed J. W. Mariner (left) sales chief, M. S. Mackay head of new Continental Division, as part of program aimed at. . . 


Changing Course for Northwest Airlines 


When Harold R. Harris took over as 
president and chief executive officer of 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., last Jan. 1, he 
found things in a sorry state. 

As he told directors a few weeks ago: 
“A series of accidents and the inability 
to operate Bocing Stratocruisers on 
schedule at a reasonable cost had re- 
sulted in public reaction against the air- 
line.” ‘This in turn had “developed an 
inferiority complex in both the rank 
and file and many of the higher cche- 
lons of the company.” 

Basically, he found two difficulties: 

¢ Failure to that the 
once small local operator is now “one 
of the great international operators of 
the world.” (It operates one of the na- 
tion’s four transcontinental routes, 
maintains international schedules to 
Hawaii, Alaska, ‘Tokvo, Manila.) 

e Lack of a suitable organization 
to take advantage of this fact. 

This week Harris was moving rapidly 
and assuredly to correct these condi- 
tions. He announced publicly—after 
first informing employees privatelv—a 
major reorganization of the manage- 
ment of the airline 

The changes--and their significance— 


recognize 


70 


trace back to NWA’s history and to 
conditions before Harris took com- 
mand. 


I. Not-So-Good Old Days 


Sccond-oldest commercial air carrier 
in the United States, NWA began op- 
erations late in 1926 carrving mail be- 
tween Minneapolis-St. Paul and Chi- 
cago. By late 1933 Northwest had ex- 
tended operations westward to Seattle; 
12 years later it became a full-fledged 
transcontinental line when service was 
extended eastward through Milwaukee 
and Detroit to New York. 

World War Il experience ferrying 
planes to Alaska opened the way to 
commercial expansion over the Great 
Circle route to the Far East. Scheduled 
service opened July 15, 1947 (BW— 
Jul.19°47,cover). 
¢ Financing—Until -1939 NWA _ was 
privately owned; but late that vear 
three big stockholders disposed of part 
of their holdings, which were quickly 
bought by the public. Today stock 
ownership is widespread. 
¢ Trouble—All along the wav the line 
has been besct with difficulties. Several 


purchases of new equipment proved un- 
fortunate; planes developed unexpected 
defects. This precipitated both finan- 
cial and service problems. For three of 
the six years from 1947 through 1952, 
NWA suffered operating The 
last dividend on the comm<¢ tock was 
paid in 1946. 

A crippling blow came in 1951 when 
NWA had to withdraw its flect of 20 
Martin planes from service after several 
bad crashes. As a result, the airline 
couldn’t operate effective schedules 
¢ Aborted Merger—Casting about for a 
solution to the airline’s problems, di- 
rectors decided new, more aggressive 
top management was needed 

A way out appeared when it became 
known that Capital Airlines was recep 
tive to a merger proposal 

But a group of New York NWA 
stockholders took a dim view of the 
proceedings. They didn’t like the 
merger terms. They fought the pro- 
posal successfully. Then the New York 
group went further; they succeeded in 
getting two men, Morton H. Fry and 
C. Frank Reavis, on the board 
e A Chief—Immediatelv, the directors 
named a committee of five to begin the 
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search for a new chief executive officer. 
Fry and Reavis were on this commit- 
tee, along with president Croil Hunter 
and directors Joseph T. Johnson and 
Malcolm S. Mackay, executive vice- 
president. 

The search ended with the selection 
of Harris. A veteran of both commer- 
cial and military aviation, he had been 
vice-president and chief operations 
officer of Pan American-Grace Airways, 
Inc., wound up in World War II as 
chief of staff of the Air Transport Com- 
mand, became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of American Overseas Air- 
lines in 1945, and vice-president of the 
Atlantic division of Pan American 
World Airwavs, Inc., when PAA took 
over AOA in 1950. 

When Harris moved into the presi- 
dency of NWA Jan. 1, 1953, Hunter 
became chairman of the board. 


ll. Harris at the Wheel 


For the next four months, Harris 
probed and cxplored NWA. He found 
the officers, by and large, completely 
competent. But members of top man- 
agement were attempting simultane- 
ously (1) to handle administration and 
operational direction; and (2) to pro- 
vide functional control and policy di- 
rection. 

To Harris’ way of thinking, top man- 
agement should be left free to concen- 
trate on the second type of duty; a 
lower level of management should be 
charged with the day-to-day responsi- 
bilities of administration and opera- 
tional direction. 

He found, too, that the management 
arrangement at NWA made few clear- 
cut distinctions regarding responsibili- 
tics and authority. “There were too 
many ‘twilight zones’ where several ex- 
ecutives—or none—might function,” he 
points out. 

Directors quickly approved Harris’ 
management reorganization program. A 
series of actions produced some impor- 
tant changes. 

e New Jobs—Five company officials 
were promoted to new, clearly defined 
jobs. James W. Mariner was named 
vice-president in charge of sales. C. L. 
Stewart was made assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of plans, heading a new 
unit that will study many long-range 
problems. W. J. Eiden became assist- 
ant vice-president for budgets. Dale 
Merrick was named assistant vice-presi- 
dent for properties, Frank J. Scott, 
insurance manager, was made assistant 
secretary. 

¢ New York Headquarters—A central 
exccutive office will be set up in New 
York this fall. (The line’s affairs for 
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Choose from the 
Complete REEVES Line 


Variable Speed 
Transmission: 
provides speed 
flexibility over 
2:1 to 16:1 range 
Fractional to 87 
hp. Heavy duty 
applications. 


Vari-Speed Motor 
Pulley: converts 
ony constant 
speed motor to a 
variable speed 
drive. 4:1 speed 
ratio. Sizes to 10 
hp. 


Motodrive: com- 
bines motor, 
speed varying 
mechanism and 
reduction gears in 
one writ. 2:1 to 
6:1 speed ratios. 
Fractionalto 25 
hp. 


Flexi-Speed 
Drive: versatile, 
economical drive 
with 8:1 speed 
range. Mounts in 
any position... 
drives in any div 
fection. A, 
and | hp. 


REEVE 


the job 
—_ -. 


Ka 


Wher a polio victim depends on the Iron Lung for 
his very breath—his chest expanding and con 
tracting automatically to the positive and negative 
pressures inside the Lung— REEVES Speed Control 
regulates his breathing. Simply by the turn of a 
handwheel control, the technician varies the rate 
of respiration to suit the exact breathing require 

ments for each patient and each changing condi 

tion. This is only one of the more than 2,750 leading 
makes of machines standardly equipped with 
Reeves Speed Control for outstanding depend 

ability and performance. When you buy new ma 

chines insist on REEVES-equipped. Give your ma 

chines now in service greater work range, in 

creased output, greater accuracy by installing 
REEvEs Speed Control. Write today for 132-page 
catalog. Specify Dept. 99. 


x ) REEVES PULLEY COMPANY - Columbus, Indiana 





Here’s why CORROSION 
COSTS YOU MORE than 








WROUGHT IRON... 


One of the most convincing demon- 
strations of the economy of using 
durable material is a pipe repair 
job where low-first-cost material has 
failed—and is being replaced. 

The original installation had been 
quickly made by plumbers. But the 
replacement calls for hours of work 
by as many as five crafts: plumber, 
mason, plasterer, carpenter, painter. 
Often, maintenance is billed at over- 
time rates. And this is only part of 
the cost story. Production slow-down, 
disrupted routine may amount to far 
more than the maintenance charges. 

Fortunately there’s an answer to 


Remember 





pipe durability in corrosive services 
—Byers Wrought Iron pipe. In liter- 
ally thousands of applications where 
corrosion is a threat, the use of this 
material has proved the soundest 
kind of economy move. 

The next time you specify or 
approve pipe, you'll find it profit- 
able to investigate the durability 
records of wrought iron. 


Our bulletin, ‘The ABC's of 
Wrought Iron,’’ gives the what, why 
and where of this material. Write 


for a copy. A. M. Byers Company, 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


the pipe that lasts the longest costs the feast! 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 


WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 





years have been administered from St. 
Paul.) To this office will be assigned 
Harris; Mariner; E. I. Whyatt, vice- 
president and comptroller; Willis 
Plaver, vice-president heading public re- 
lations; Linus Glotzbach, vice-president 
for personnel; Stewart; and Merrick. 

Harris’ reasoning on this shift, and 
on the selection of men to make the 
move, was simply this: ““New York is 
the center of the financial and business 
communities; ownership of the airline 
is largely held in the area; the com- 
pany’s capital requirements are nego- 
tiated and administered there; and it 
generates most of the domestic travel.” 
e Operations Splitup—l'ffective in Au- 
gust, the air line will be split into two 
divisions. The Continental Division 
will supervise the transcontinental 
trunkline, and services from the West 
Coast to Hawaii and Alaska. This divi- 
sion will have headquarters at St. Paul. 
Mackav, now exccutive vice-president, 
will head it. ‘The Orient Division, with 
headquarters in Tokyo, will perform 
similarly for the services linking Manila, 
Formosa, Okinawa, Korea, and Tokyo 
with North America. 

Harris sees two related advantages in 
reorganization: 

¢ Separation of the system execu- 
tive offices from the division headquar- 
ters will stress the divisions’ autonomy, 
put them on an equal footing. 

e The divisional setup will create 
a second echelon of management, pro- 
vide a training ground for future top 
management people. 
e New Directors Needed—Harris also 
found that the directorate of NWA 
was lacking in industrialists, composed 
almost entirely of bankers, investment 
men, attorneys, and company officers. 
So at the annual meeting in May the 
board was enlarged from 11 to 15, 
and four industrialists were clected 
¢ Bearing Fruit—In figures, too, Harris’ 
efforts are showing up 

Four-month —operatin; 
1953 already show an 
NWA gencrally 
during the winter. For the first four 
months this vear, the operating deficit 
was $1.4-million; last vear in the same 
period it was $2.6-million. Even more 
important, revenues: are showing a far 
greater proportionate ‘increase than are 
expenses, reversing the trend of 1952. 
For the four-month 
rose nearly 16%, expenses 6.5%. 

In the first quarter this vear, plane 
miles flown rose 26%, available seat 
mile, 32%. This increased capacity has 
been achieved by tighter scheduling, by 
adding cight more seats in the big 
Boeings, and by a lease arrangement 
with Eastern Air Lines, Inc., under 
which NWA flies an EAL Super-Con- 
stellation in daily nonstop service each 
wav between Chicago and Scattle. 

Badly in need of new cquipment, 


figures in 
improvement. 
operates in the red 


perioc revenues 
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OK! 
‘Save cent a day on typewriters | 


(but where does it get you ?) 


Why not spend that 1 cent a day? Here’s what it will get you... 
. .. higher morale, better employee relations worth many times 1 cent! 
. .. more work done faster ... plus increased typing speed 


That’s all you save from your secretaries! 





. .. better-looking letters and memos, indicative of the pride 
you take in your business! 





when you trade in at 10 years 
instead of 5. 


But look what slick 
new Royal Standards can 
do for your office! 


As “‘plusses’”’ you get the finest, most rugged precision writing 
machine ever built . . . with less need for service . . . and many 
work- and time-saving features found on no other office typewriter. 





Royal is preferred 2'4 to 1 among people who type! 

Your local Royal Representative will bring a new Royal Standard 
to your office and show your veople its superiorities . . . 

tell you how and why you save only 1 cent a day by keeping your 
old machines 10 years instead of 5. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 








World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


ELECTRIC -STANDARD - PORTABLE 
Roytype Carbons & Ribbons 


(‘all your Royal Representative (He’s listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 
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12 Billions of 

New Expenditures in 
Western Pennsylvania 
Spark One of the 
Greatest Industrial 
Expansions in Nation 


Is opportunity waiting for your company here? 


Plant expansions running as high as $300,000,000.00 for 
a single company . . . new skyscrapers . . . whole networks of 
new expressways and parkways .. . millions for new educa- 
tional facilities-—all these have attracted nation-wide attention 
to the dramatic rebirth and redevelopment of Pittsburgh 
and Western Pennsylvania since the end of World War II. 
More than 37% of the nation’s steel making capacity is in 
this vicinity. Over a million tons were added last year and 
more is to come. Users of steel and processors of steel are 
moving new plants into this area to be close to this basic 
production. But many other kinds of firms . . . makers of 
ladies’ blouses, pulp and paper, plastics, electrical machinery, 
optical glass and scores of others . . . are assuring healthy 
industrial diversification by moving in or expanding here. 


What does this mean to your company? 


Rich new markets are growing up all over Pennsylvania. The 
enormous development around Pittsburgh is matched by a 
whole new industrial metropolis which is springing up around 
the United States Steel Fairless works, near Philadelphia. We 
would like to tell you what this State has to offer your company. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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LEVER 
HOUSE 


New York, N.Y, 











Headquarters 
for Lever Liroa, 
Another one of 
the more than 
11,000 success- 
fully completed 
electrical con- 
tracting jobs en- 
gaged in by 
YP & M in the 
Past > years 


CONVEYOR BELTING 


If cartons slip and slide because of 
the steep incline, switch to a Quaker 
Safety Grip Rough Top Belt for 
sure, fast handling. The top surface 
is “‘alive’’ with thousands of rubber 
fingers that grip and hold even the 
smoothest material. Tough fingers 
on a tough-built belt that takes heavy 
loads, hard shocks and rough use 
over a long time. Depend on Quaker 
—all constructions, weights, sizes, 
built for all specific job requirements. 


Write for name of nearest distributor. 


Belting, Hose, Packing and Moulded Rub- 
ber of every construction for every need 
QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 
DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


OF ITTSSURON PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
Branches in Principal Cities 





NWA has arranged financing and or- 
dered six Super-Constellations with 
turbo-compound engines. They will be 
delivered in late 1954 and early 1955 
(BW—Apr.25'53,p194). 


Ill. Unfinished Business 


But Northwest Airlines isn’t out of 
the woods yet, by any means; Harris is 
the first to admit that. He sees a num- 
ber of problems. 

Public relations has to get a lot of at- 
tention. To do that job, Harris picked 
Player as a vice-president. Player was 
public relations director for Pan Ameri- 
can, and is considered one of the top- 
notch airline experts in his field 
¢ Reconsidering Routes—!'rom an op- 
erating standpoint, Harris says, “We 
must both extend and prune our route 
structure to achieve a more productive 
and efficient trunkline operation.” 

On the extension side, NWA wants 
to push its international route to Hong 
Kong and Calcutta. Domestically, it 
wants to get in on the lush Chicago- 
New York business, and also Chicago- 
Detroit, Cleveland-New York, Dctroit- 
Buffalo-New York. Hearings on these 
route extensions are scheduled to start 
in mid-August. 

On the pruning side, Harris feels 
some of its service should be part of 
“the network of feeder airlines rather 
than appendages to a continental trunk 
line operation.” This is particularly 
true in the section between the Twin 
Cities and the West Coast. 
¢ Physical Needs—On top of this, the 
airline needs a new main overhaul base. 
Its present one in St. Paul has inade- 
quate buildings. Last vear a flood there 
cost the company $250,000, caused in- 
direct losses from interrupted opera- 
tions. Intensive study is under way 
right now to find the most efficient lo- 
cation for a new base: a decision on it 
mav come by the end of this vear. 

NWA also needs more equipment. 
The company probably will trv to lease 
ships from other airlines until it can 
buv and receive delivery from manufac- 
turers. 

Then, of course, there’s the biggest 
problem of all—that of making the new 
management setup work cfficctively 
and smoothly. This probably will en- 
tail addition of a few more top officers. 
NWA still needs a financial vice-presi- 
dent; directors this weck were consid- 
ering selection of a general counsel. 

“I’ve tried to make a neat package 
out of this business,” Harris explains. 
Without that, without high emplovee 
morale, without a definite understand- 
ing that “we're always ready to spend 
a dollar if we're sure of getting $1.10 
back,” he savs, NWA management can 
never achicve its primary objective, 
which is “earning money for our stock- 
holders.” 
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This pipe would last 203 years 


on a diet of hot hydrochloric acid 


Handling corrosive fluids may be 
forcing you to pay more than your 
share of industry’s $6,000,000,000 
annual bill for the perpetual war 
against rust. 

Pyrex brand “Double-Tough” 
glass pipe can help you cut your 
corrosion losses. 

This pipe carrying 5% hydro- 
chloric acid at 212° F. loses only 
.0003 inch of its thickness in a 
year. At that rate it would take 
over 200 years to eat away 30% 
of the wall thickness. It would 
take over 600 years to eat com- 
pletely through the pipe. 

PYREX pipe not only resists eat- 
ing away by hard-to-handle fluids. 
It’s also easy to flush clean. Even 
sticky substances and organisms 
won't adhere to its hard, smooth 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


surface. Its transparency is often 
important, too. You can see what’s 
going on inside—spot trouble in 
the making. 

You don’t have to worry about 
breakage. Pyrex pipe is called 
“Double-Tough” because all fit- 
tings and flanged ends are tem- 
pered. This makes them 22 to 3 
times stronger than ordinary glass. 

PyYREX pipe is only one example 
of how glass by Corning is aiding 
industry. If your problem is cor- 
rosion—or cleanliness, heat resist- 
ance, light transmission, visibility 
or better looks for your product— 
consider glass by Corning. 

Why not write today and see 
how glass can help you either as 
piping or for some other applica- 
tion? 


SCALE DEPOSITS which impede heat 
flow do not form on the hard, smooth 
inside surface of the PYREX pipe in 
this heat exchanger, 


PYREX brand sight glasses provide 
visibility plus heat and chemical 
resistance. 


FREE BOOKLETS: Send the coupon or write for copies, 


This 16-page booklet, 
“PYREX brand ‘Double- 
Tough’ Glass Pipe in the 
Process Industries,” illus- 
trates the experience of 
many users. 


This new 48-page book- 
let, “Glass and You,” will 
bring what you know 
about glass up to dote. 
it may spark a new prod- 
uct or a new production 
idea. 


4 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, 66 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y 


Please send me a copy of “Glass and You” 
“PYREX brand ‘Double-Tough’ Glass Pipe in the Process Industries.” | 


CORNING, N. Y. 


[] and o copy of 


. Title 


i is ihsinsichectbtenaseteiibincecnintiviasinniis 


Address........ 














YOUR MONEY is the name of the show 


put on as part of a community project. 


COEDS answer the two calls a minute that 
come in during the evening program. 


* 


ae Ng 


sae 


TV VIEWER in Rochester watches Dr. William Dunkman, of the University of Rochester, EMCEE Don Lyon takes questions like this: 


lecture on economics, calls in her question during the show. “Will the cost of living go up or down?” 
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ROCHESTER’S experiment in television economics is one part of a broader based com- 
munity program sponsored largely by businessmen and educators with the aim of .. . 


Teaching a City Economics 


For five years, Rochester, N. Y., has 
been pounding away at a unique city- 
wide drive to teach the economics of 
U.S. business to the entire population. 

The battle has been fought on many 
fronts, most spectacularly on television, 
where the University of Rochester this 
month called a summer recess on a 14- 
program series called Your Money (pic- 
tures) over station WHAM-TYV. Your 
Moncey, scheduled to resume in the fall, 
has been available to the communitv’s 
180,000 TV screens for 15 minutes at 
7:15 p.m. every other Friday. 
¢ Broadscale—The ‘I'V show has gone a 
long way to dramatize the broadscale 
campaign, backed by industries and edu- 
cators, to find out whether the public 
at large can absorb economics—and like 
it. If the show is any measure, the plan 
is getting a response big cnough to make 
certain that the whole package of eco- 
nomically slanted public discussions 
will be continued and extended. 

The idea of economics education for 
the masses has blossomed in’ many 
places in the last few vears. Chiefly, 
though, the effort has been directed by 
companies at their employees, Roches- 
ter has widened the base to include the 
whole community. 

Behind this approach are two events: 

e About five years ago Paul G. 
Hoffman, then head of the Marshall 
Plan, made a speech in Rochester. He 
was also a leader in the Committee for 
Economic Development (BW-—Jan. 
24'53,p100), had the active support of 
Marion B. Folsom, then treasurer of 
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Eastman Kodak Co. and now President 
Eisenhower's Under Secretary of the 
Treasury. Hoffman said in effect: “I’m 
going to spend billions abroad to fight 
communism. Yet here at home people 
in business and education are making 
decisions every day that are not based 
on the way our system works.” 

e Three years later, in March, 
1950, the Saturday Evening Post pro- 
filed Rochester in its American cities 
scrics. That article characterized the 
city as pretty smug and self-satisfied. 
Leaders bridled, but many people ad- 
mitted the truth of the charges. There 
was a feeling that commissions and 
survevs came and went, yet nothing got 
done. Some people thought older busi- 
ness leaders wanted to keep new indus- 
try out of the city to avoid labor market 
competition. 

As a result, Rechester businessmen 
began taking a serious look at what they 
figured was needed. Civic development 
and new industrial growth were a couple 
of the things. ‘Yo that they added the 
problem of getting the public to under- 
stand business and its role in the com- 
munity. 

Today Rochester thinks it has made 
big strides in just about every phase of 
its program, That's especially true in 
its economics education work, Coopera- 
tion from the University of Rochester 
has helped a lot. 

Here is a list of the formal projects 
started since 1948. 

A management clinic, stressing the 
economics of business, and run jointly 





BUSY 
SIGNALS 
LOSE 
SALES... 


COUCH Autophones 


keep switchboards free 


When inter-office traffic ties up 
switchboards, customers calling from 
Outside get only an irritating busy 
signal. Sales are often lost. 


COUCH Autophone Systems 


are the ideal solution. For installation 
of 50 phones or less they provide: 


@ Direct inter-office contact... free 
of switchboard delays. 


@ Complete privacy for as many as 
25 simultaneous two-way conversa- 
tions. 


@ Group conference feature. 


@ Reduced phone bills due to elimina- 
tion of unnecessary sub-stations and 
non-business outside calls. 


You pay only once for COUCH 
Phones; and in many cases, completely 
amortize their cost by the elimination 
of unnecessary rental instruments. A 
wide variety of Couch Systems and 
Equipment is available to provide 
tailored service for installations re- 
quiring from 2 to 50 lines. 


Write today for catalog 52-C 


Private Phone Systems 
Hospital Signaling Systems 


Fire Alarm Systems 


y, Inc. | 


NORTH QUINCY 7}, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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Hew long does check sorting take in your office? 


HERE IS A 
FASTER, EASIER WAY TO 


Sort Zi: Checks 


- 


THE NEEDLE DOES THE WORK. 
Inserted into holes in sequence, 
the sorting needle unerringly 
selects numerical groups in 

the proper order. 





IT’S BETTER 
THAN 


HAVING A 
HUNDRED 
HANDS 


=p 5 Uni-Sort CHECKS 


FOR CHECK RECONCILEMENT 


ONE GIRL CAN SORT : fo i oad 
vueusanes or cuscus | mulation of canceled checks? Sorting 


| | checks into numerical order, one at a 

I time, is a tedious, boring job requiring 
infinite patience and plenty of time. But with pre-notched Uni-Sort 
checks the same job is done in minutes instead of hours... You save 
up to 85 percent of time. Uni-Sort can be incorporated into your 
present system for payroll, dividend or regular checks. Anyone can 
learn to “Uni-Sort” in minutes. Investigate now! 





ASK YOUR ACCOUNTANT or write to Hadley for illustrated folder . 


Los Angeles 12: 330 N. Los Angeles St. 
New York City 17: 342 Madison Ave. 


Please send me illustrated folder on 


Charles 8. Hadley Company, Dept. 12F 
| 
: Hadley Uni-Sort Checks. 


Evteblished 1909 
NAME 
Manufacturers of standard, panes 
“in stock’ loose leaf forms and 
“Write it Once” accounting systems 
Offices in principal cities 


Consuls your telephone directory ei —eit— J 








ADDRESS. 


a ee 








by business and UR to develop leader- 
ship among younger executives. Hoff- 
man’s speech plus the encouragement of 
the CED and a $2,900 grant from the 
Carnegie Fund get credit for its estab- 
lishment. In its five years’ existence, 
375 young management people and 50 
business organizations have participated 
in the clinic’s -lassroom sessions and 
special committee studies. The program 
is laid out by a steering committee of 
19 top business leaders, plus 15 staff 
members from UR. ‘The 1952-53 
theme: productivity. It is on a cdlees 
education level, takes two years. 

One possible outgrowth will be a 
clearinghouse of information on busi- 
ness for the public and business groups. 
Information gathered by department 
stores, banks and industries would be 
made available for others. 

An economics education workshop, 
which seeks to give school teachers a 
broader knowledge of the economic sys- 
tem. UR conducts the course through 
a $3,000 fund that so far has been raised 
each year by Alexander M. Becbee, pres- 
ident of the Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., from about 20 businesses. 

For its first year the workshop was 
confined to Rochester teachers, but this 
past year was extended to a nine-county 
radius of some 30 to 40 mi 

High school courses. This spring 
school officials made pilot runs of two 
new economics courses, prodded by 
complaints that graduates don’t get 
enough information in school about the 
economy in which they live. One course 
was an orientation for seniors, broken 
down into personal handling of money, 
college and job prospects, and a re- 
fresher in mathematics dealing with 
budgets, mortgages, and the like. This 
probably will be part of the curriculum 
in the fall. The other course would in- 
volve field trips to industrial plants 
with talks and answers by businessmen. 
It will be a year before this starts. 

Educators are putting the courses to- 
gether with the help of labor unions, 
industrial leaders, and retailers 

Economics TV show. One of the 
latest projects, this is part of a three- 
pronged educational TV setup over 
WHAM-TV. Don Lyon, master of 
ceremonies of the Your Money show, 
has two others—University Open House 
and a French language cours 

The format of Your Money is simple. 
Dr. William Dunkman, head of the 
University uf Rochester’s economics de- 
partment, appears regularly, speaks 
about six minutes and is sometimes fol- 
lowed by a guest expert. While that’s 
going on, three girls from UR are tak- 
ing telephoned questions from viewers. 
These average about two every minute. 

Some typical questions: What per- 
cent of people in Monroe County makes 
over $10,000? Do fair trade practices 
benefit the consumer or not? Why is 
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Aluminum is Why 


the 335-horse Le Sabre may 
weigh no more than your car 


General Motors’ sleck laboratory on wheels boasts what 
engineers call “high horsepower-weight ratio”. That means 
a powerful engine in a light body. It also means flashing 
performance on straightaway and curve. 

Aluminum helped GM engineers reach these goals. For 
most of what you see on Le Sabre is aluminum... much 
of what you can’t see, too. 

To make the body light in weight, the hood, doors and 
other sections are formed of aluminum sheet. 

To add power to the great engine, aluminum heads and 
blocks whisk away the heat of high compression. Light 
pistons and supercharger parts of aluminum move easily. 


Aluminum is used in 40 places in the engine alone. 


ALCOA is 7 (tA) 


There were problems aplenty as Le Sabre took form—from 
dream to drawing board to definite reality. Who would heat 
treat the massive hood? Alcoa. Where would the intricate 
parts be cast? In Alcoa Foundries. How would the alumi- 


num radiator be made? Alcoa Engineers found the answers Al Cc | Oa = C) 


to this and scores of other aluminum uses. You see them 





on Le Sabre today—you may see them on your car of the 
future. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


ee 
es 
- 


| ea “Me™ 

The newest trick in aluminum Quiet, smooth-running torque Every new car has aluminum — No plating to chip or pee! when 
cylinder heads-—-Alcoa’s iow- converter parts of Alcoa Alumi- — pistons —many Alcoa Alumi- automobile trim ts bright 
cost way of joining simple, little num add extra pleasure to num. Alcoa does more piston re- — satin,orcolor finish Alcoa Alumi 
Castings together to make a big, — no-shilt driving. search than any other metal num. Economy for the motor 
intricate part. supplier. maker, too! 
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‘Were Going tO paint my room nex 7 


Painting is fun today, Even the youngsters can help. Thanks to the new 
rubber-base paints which go on so smoothly and evenly you can redecorate 








a room in a fraction of the time it used to take. 
Phese new rubber-base or latex paints, which can be used directly over old 





paint, wallpaper, and even bare plaster, owe much of thei superior covering 

power and lasting beauty to titanium dioxide, one of the important pigments 

produced by American Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical Division. Because of 

its brilliant whiteness and high opacity, titanium dioxide makes white , 

paints whiter and brightens up pastel colors while adding to their hiding AMERICAN Cad on VUPANY 

power, Titanium dioxide is also widely used to make whiter enamels for Y 

refrigerators and kitchen equipment ...whiter paper, inks, and plastics... 

whiter rubber, leather, and othe: products. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
Phe development of rubber-base paints is just one of the technical advances 

made by the paint industry to help make your home more beautiful 

Cyanamid, through new and better materials, is helping the paint industry 








to do a better job for you. 





the Canadian dollar worth more than 
the United States dollar? 

The program is unsponsored, gets 
free time from WHAM-I'V—partly be- 
cause Stromberg-Carlson Co. owns the 
station, and William Fay, broadcasting 
vice-president, has a big interest in the 
community economics program, Lyon 
says the program will continue unspon- 
sored, to make sure that it remains un- 
fettered. 
¢ Individual Efforts—Back of the TV 
show, the teacher’s workshop, and the 
high school courses, is the Better 
Rochester group, created by a group of 
10 business leaders after the Post article 
appeared. 

This collective effort has spurred com- 
panics to do something on their own, 
too. The Haloid Co. is giving $15,000 
a year to establish a chair of interna- 
tional economics at UR. Eastman Ko- 
dak has plans for starting its own 
economics. program for employees, has 
also stepped up its plant tours. 

Besidés' that, companies are taking 
advertising space in newspapers to pub- 
licize and explain their annual reports. 

There isn’t any clear way to measufe 
over-all results, but with so many busié 
ness arid. gommunity leaders involved 
and so many media being emploved, 
Rochester businessmen are dead sure 
there will be some growth in, knowledge 
and understanding of our econgmy, . 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS... a 





William C. Foster, former Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense and head Bfythe Eco- » 
nomic Cooperation. Administration, has 
been named president of the Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Assn. 

* 
A full year’s vacation with pay is what 
Hedco Mfg. Corp., Chicago radio and 
phonograph manufacturer, plans to give 
employees after 10 years’ service. Those 
who want to can continue working and 
will receive double pay. No Hedco 
worker, however, will be eligible for 
the year-long rest for eight years. 

* 
Du Pont is going to help its employees 
buy homes and also make cash available 
to them in personal emergencies. Its 
plans call for making empleyee loans 
up to $10,000, limiting the ome 
tion’s total outstanding to $2-muillion. 


Seven Cleveland Mpc incoding 
Republic Steel Corp., “Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and Thompson Products, Inc.— 
will provide scholarship and living ex- 
pense funds to 50 Cleveland parochial 
school teachers attending a five-week 
industrial seminar at John Carroll Uni- 
versity. As part of the seminar pro- 
gram, teachers make two visits a weck 
to the plants of the donors. : 
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MEMO 


TO: Committee on Plant Expansion 


FROM: Plant Engineer 


RE: Obsolete Power Distribution System 


j re) 
You have asked for my meee ™ t 
those items that will help us ae 
better over-all job in the new Pp 


’ k at 
uestion, let's loo 
hy we decided in the 
egsary to build 
t plant is 
cipal 


To answer that q 

the one reason w 
irst place it was nec 

‘a ; uilding — 7 Bre 

here 

obsolete. And t 

reason why it 15 obsolefe 
power distribution. 





m 


of our production og : 
automatics. This place ores by 

load on our already—overwo PO naeat 
trical distribution system, oa ve 
and breakers, As a result, — 

+ made in new machinery has | 
prac off. Maintenance costs oS . 
vnoressed machine Gomn-tine ee é 
serious effect on production. 


Several months ago we changed es 
: r 
eh 


Our power load has doubled every ten 


- j with American 
yaaus’ 4 4 Regen expect it to at er 
double in the next ten. In ee 
lant we must install an elec _ ” 
3 stem that will meet present ne - ane 
be flexibPe enough to handle ae tare. 
power consuming equipment in e 


P. E. 








Flex-A-Powe#@umbull’s modern 
electrical busway system, takes 
guesswork out of plans for power 
distribution. It can be red or 
extended. It can be disn¥entied in one 
building and re-install€d in another — 
quickly, easily and @ith complete re-use 
of parts. It points the way to greater 
efficiency, flexibility, and safety. It’s 
ready for the future today. 

Write for Bulletin BW- 4 





TRUMBULL(T) ELECTRIC 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. 








KEEPER OF THE FILES that are the stock in trade of San Francisco’s Better Business Bureau is Mrs. Muriel Tsvetkoff, its general 


She's the Power behind Better Business 


% 


NIGHT work—often till midnight—typing AND DAY at the office holding powwows with directors and staff (above), check 


confidential letters . . . ing complaints, policing ad claims are part of the job 
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manager. She and the files help police nab swindlers. 












in San Francisco Today 


Muricl Tsvetkoff is the last person 
in the world you would picture as a 
racket buster. 

She has a soft musical voice and a 
shy smile that breaks into dimples. Her 
hazel eyes seem to mirror deep pools of 
innocence. 

But listen to Inspector Frank Mc- 
Cann of the bunco detail in the San 
Francisco Police Dept. Of her, Inspec- 
tor McCann says: 

“We couldn't get along without her. 
She’s invaluable to us. The true con 
men know her, or at least her reputa- 
tion, and they steer clear of San Fran- 
cisco. She’s a tough baby to tangle 
with.” 

The shy violet with the tough repu- 
tation is general manager of the San 
Francisco Better Business Bureau, has 
been for 18 years. Her job, like those 
of her counterparts in a hundred cities, 
is to keep business in her community 
on a high ethical plane. This may 
mean no more than watching the adver- 
tising claims of legitimate businesses. 
Or it may mean sending a fraud per- 
petrator to prison. 


I. Threats—and Applause 
One lady offender who went off to 

the women’s state prison at Tehachapi, 

Calif., a few years ago, vowed to throw 


acid in Mrs. Tsvetkoff’s face on her 
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release. A gentleman whose friend lost 
his liberty through the Tsvetkoff tech- 
nique of racket-busting phoned that he 
was coming up to murder her. Mrs. 
Tsvetkoff is delighted that these and 
other extravagant threats she has re- 
ceived over the years have not been 
fulfilled. For they would have inter- 
fered with a pursuit that claims close 
to her every waking hour. She loves 
her job. And she averages almost 16 
hours a day at it. 

¢ Performer—A couple of months ago 
the long hours of toil caught up with 
her. She keeled over at home and 
smacked her forehead against a wall 
can opener. The scar this left has 
troubled her. “It looks bad on tele- 
vision,” she murmurs. 

Television and radio appearances, 
speeches before service clubs, schools, 
women’s groups—all these are impor- 
tant tools in the kit of a better business 
bureau manager. Mass audiences en- 
able her to alert hundreds at one 
crack to new swindles. In 1952 Muriel 
Tsvetkoff faced 73 such audiences. 

But there’s such a thing as reaching 
too many people. A couple of years 
ago Mrs. Tsvetkoff did a 1 3-week radio 
stint—a show called Look Before You 
Weep. The response was so great—an 
extra 1,000 phone calls a month—that 
she had to call it off. It was more than 
her staff could handle. She was offered 





keep 
coming 
back 





In 1952, over 60% of Trundle’s 
business came from clients pre- 
viously served. Since its founding 
in 1919, the Trundle organiza- 
tion has averaged over six jobs 
per client. 





As a measure of performance, 
we submit this record as being 
outstanding in the management 
consulting field. Should your 
firm recognize a need for factual, 
unbiased analysis and assistance 
in any of the areas listed below, 
we will welcome an opportunity 
to discuss your problems—with- 
out obligation on your part. 


A Helpful Guidepost to the selection 
of a consulting service is provided in 
our booklet, Con- 
sulting Service for 
Management. We'll 
gladly send a copy to 
interested business 
executives. Write to 
The Trundle Engi- 
neering Co., Room 
203, Trundle Build- 
ing, 2020 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 








MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Menegement CLEVELAND 
Marketing NEW YORK 
Manufacturing 

Engineering WASHINGTON 
Industrial Relations CHICAGO 



















There’s a Pyrene for every fire hazard 


Oil baths 
are fire 


hazards 


These extinguishers are for oil bath hazards: (L to R) Pyrene Foam, 
C-O-Two Dry Chemical and C-O-Two Carbon Dioxide Extinguishers, 


is your fire protection 
up to date and ample? 


Common sense dictates enough of the right kind of fire protec- 
tion. If you haven’t had the danger spots in your plant surveyed 
recently, we suggest inviting a Pyrene distributor to make a 
tour. He has the right Pyrene* equipment to cope with any fire 
hazard you may have—everything from hand extinguishers to 
automatic systems. He also carries Pyrene parts and recharges. 
One call to him, one purchase order, one invoice will take care 
of any need you may have. Write us for his address. 

*T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Portable fire extinguishers: vaporizing liquid, soda-acid, foam cartridge-operated, carbon 


dioxide, dry chemical, and pump tank ¢ Wheeled extinguishers: soda-acid, foam, carbon 
dioxide, dry chemical types @ Air foam playpipes ¢ Systems for special hazards 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Ave. Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 





a television show and turned it down 
for the same reason. 


il. Cornwall to California 


Nothing in her home life or school- 

ing prepared Muricl Tsvetkoff for a 
career as the Terror of Tehachapi. Born 
in England and christened Nanny 
Muriel Hocking, she moved with her 
family to California when she was 
seven. Her father, a tin miner in Corn- 
wall, was lured by California’s mother 
lode gold mines. He took the family 
to Grass Valley, Calif. It was a proud 
moment when his whole family stood 
before the judge in Nevada Citv, 
Calif., to take the oath that made them 
American citizens. 
eThe Name—The name _ Tsvetkoff, 
pronounced exactly as it is spelled, 
decks Muricl in an aura of mystery be- 
cause she is so obviously non-Russian. 
It was, of course, the contribution of 
a husband, a young lieutenant-colonel 
in the armies of the czar who fled in 
the wake of the October Revolution. 
Alexis Peter Tsvetkoff ended his flight 
on the campus of the University of 
California at Berkeley. During a sum- 
mer vacation, he met, wooed, and won 
Muricl Hocking. Their marriage ended 
tragically, after cight vears, in his death 
at the hands of unknown assassins. 
e Climb in BBB—In school at Grass 
Valley, Muriel betraved a passion for 
music. She studied voice and piano, 
sang for pay in a church, and saved 
$250 for advanced musical training. It 
was a blow when the exclusive girls’ 
school of her choice in Oakland looked 
down its patrician nose at her $250. 
It didn’t quench her ambition, though. 
She enrolled with a_ noted piano 
teacher in Berkeley and took a secre- 
tarial job at the Oakland Better Busi- 
ness Bureau to finance her studies. 

Business gradually replaced the arts 
in her affections; the BBB became an 
end rather than the means. From Oak- 
land she moved across the bav to the 
San Francisco bureau as the manager’s 
secretary. On his retirement after a 
few years, she hung around while the 
directors looked for a _ replacement. 
Their choice: Muriel Tsvetkoff. 

Her appointment in 1935 was some- 
thing of a jolt to the cult of BBB man- 
agers. Traditionally they had _ been 
men. They greeted her tolerantly but 
with little confidence that she would 
stick it out. Since that time she has 
held every clective office in the asso- 
ciation short of president. She is now 
a governor. 


lll. The Female Approach 
Muricl Tsvetkoff has a_ refreshing 


slant on the role of women in business 
—or, more precisely, on her own role. 
Men, though they may knuckle under 
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When you place an order for alloy steel 
plates with Claymont you get 

the benefit of close-knit, coordinated 
teamwork that assures painstaking 


supervision on every order, large or small. 


Right down the line, starting with our 
front office, your order gets personalized 
attention from our engineers, metallurgists, 
laboratory analysts, and skilled workers 
who make your steel and roll your plates. 


You'll find it’s good business to entrust 
your specialized needs in alloy steel plates 
to Claymont. That way, you’re always 
sure of plates that are truly tailored 

to your individual requirements. 


Write or call Claymont Steel Products 
Department, Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Division, Claymont, Delaware. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Denver, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Oakiand, Califoraia 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta © Boston © Buffalo © Chicogo © Detroit * New York © Philadelphia 
CANADIAN OFFICES: Toronto © Winnipeg @ Edmonton © Vancouver 
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MORE RELIABLE TURBINE-GENERATORS for electric utilities are and field coils. New G-E manufacturing techniques, too, permit 
partly due to the application by General Electric engineers of faster, more uniform production of electrical insulations. G-E 
new and improved insulating materials to armature windings research promises new benefits to the electrical industry. 


Engineers apply new electrical 


LONGER LIFE for traction motors under severe operating con- G-E SCIENTIST Dr. C. G. Suits (left), Vice President and Director 
ditions is the result of silicone insulation. G-E engineers use these of Research, and C. J. Koch, Manager of Engineering, Medium 
motors on high-temperature applications—have cut maintenance Induction Motors, examine a sample of Formex-insulated wire, 
costs on locomotives like this diesel-electric road switcher. developed in the General Electric Research Laboratory. 
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BETTER-PROTECTED TRANSFORMERS for both indoor and outdoor 
use were made possible by Pyranol, a non- -flammable liquid dielec- 
tric. Applied by G-E engineers, Pyranol transformers revolutionized 
power distribution methods, lowered plant operating costs. 





ery ard 
LOWER-COST CAPACITORS are due to 20 years of continuous devel- SMALLER, LIGHTER MOTORS—better protected against elec- 
opment and improvement of Pyranol liquid dielectrics and a super fine _ trical breakdown, operational wear and tear by use of Formex 
kraft paper. As a result, G-E engineers can now help you select capaci- insulated wire are applied by G-E engineers to system equip- 
tors whose size and cost have been cut by 50 per cent fora given capacity. ment like this electronically controlled printing-press drive. 


insulations to cut system costs 


indoor transformers—and cut the size and cost of 


G-E engineers find new uses for insulations capacitors in half. Heat-resisting silicone insulation has 


> ° 2 ° iven high-temperature motors ten times longer service 
to bring you longer-lasting electric equipment life. And a ialt tea coeedent insulation for switch 
gear has meant sharply decreased fire hazards for 

New and improved insulating materials are constantly American industry. 
providing G-E application engineers with better prod- You can put this engineering skill—and the unmatched 
ucts to help solve your electrical system problems. Now research facilities behind it—to work for you by specify- 
they can select and apply better-insulated equipment of ing “‘“G.E.”’ when you buy electrical systems. G-E appli- 
greater reliability, smaller size, ionger life, and lower cost. cation engineers will draw on this engineering leadership 
For example, ultra-thin Formex* insulated wire for in working with you and your consultants. Contact your 
windings has helped reduce the size and weight of local G-E Apparatus Sales Office early in the planning 
motors. Non-flammable Pyranol* liquid insulating ma- stage. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
terials have eliminated the need for costly vaults around Registered trade mark of General Electric Company onec 


Engineering Leadership gives you better electrical systems from— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





World's SMALLEST® 
Fork Truck Operation 
PAYS OFF IN BIG SAVINGS! 


“At least until proved otherwise, according to Hugh Carmichael, owner of Sarq Bottling Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 


You don’t have to be BIG to get BIG benefits out of the use of CLARK 
eq . Here's the world’s smallest fork truck installation—Barq 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. They do a volume of 130,000 cases 
@ year, but the money they’re saving looks plenty big to them. This is 


what they did: 1. Sought one CLARK fork truck te replace twe menval hand trucks: 
2. Converted from skids te pallets, 
3. Converted four conventional route trucks into pallet-body trucks. 


And this is how it paid off: 
4. Cut 50% off the time required to unload supplies, and this with 
one less man. 
Eliminated manual labor from truck loading—only 15 to 20 
minutes now required per truck, with 60% grecter loads 
per truck. 
Met peak-season demands with one less truck, becouse of fast 
palletized reloading. 
Provided more time for driver-salesmen to do a real selling job. 
S. Increased usable storage spoce over 100% by high-tiering. 


This CLARK truck system cut total costs $6500 
in the first year. Furthermore Barq’s boosted 
sales 10% as a result of improved operating 
conditions. All of which goes to prove: No matter 
how big you are, you make more money when 
you handle your goods with CLARK equipment. 


Send for Case History reprint from 
AMERICAN BOTTLER Magazine 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY BATTLE CREEK 42, MICHIGAN 


Pleose send: ©) Barq's Case History reprint 
C Meve representative call 











to the littke woman at home, don’t 
like to be shoved around by women in 
business. ‘he problem is how to shove 
and make the men think they're shov- 
ing themselves. 

“IT can’t be a femal ivs Mrs. 
I'svctkoff, “because men pis¢ the 
professional female. And | can’t be 
mannish because I would out of 
character.” 

When she sits down t monthly 
mecting with the 27 members of the 
bureau’s board of directo t’s plain 
that she has found the Ipoint be- 
tween the two extremes. §$ neither 
the cfficient, brisk fema nor the 
helpless maiden who bat r eves to 
win a point. She is simply a friendly 
associate who reacts as wal to their 
cxploits at marlin fishing thev react 
to her feat of dancing off { pounds 
during her recent visit to Havana. 
¢ Men Behind Her—1 hy directors 
are a cross-section of the San Francisco 
business community—all top executives 
in top-drawer companies. Her presi- 
dent is Renolds J. Barbieri, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, the big- 
gest private bank in the world. All the 
directors work at the job; they're not 
figurcheads. 

Mrs. ‘I'svetkoff uses the directors 
shamelessly, with their approval, when 
it’s necessary to unlimber heavy artil- 
lery. A couple of weeks ago she called 
in Barbicri and a few other directors 
for counsel. A friendly city father had 
introduced an ordinance to tighten 
up regulations on closing-out sales, the 
bane of a bureau manager fe. There 
was evidence that some retailers were 
quictly maneuvering to kill it. This hit 
pretty close to home and posed a dif- 
ficult intramural prob! for Mrs. 
Tsvetkoff. ““That’s easy,” Barbicri as- 
sured her, “vou watch for t hearings 
and we'll send a_ half-doz directors 
out there to back you up 
¢ Day and Night—Mrs. ‘I'svetkoff has 
to keep an eve on state and federal laws, 
too. The national associat ind the 
other local BBBs around the country, 
through their constant exchange of in 
tormation, are helpful to her. But 
mainly it’s a job of applying the seat 
of the dress to the seat f the chair 
15 hours a day or better 

Muriel turns up at the office every 
morning at 7:45. She k between 
5:30 and 6:00, usually lugging two big 
homemade sacks (briefca ire too 
heavv) of case files. After dinner at 
home, she curls up on tl ofa with 
her files or spreads them out on the 
kitchen table with her portable type 
writer. 

She is a fast typist and tes all her 
own letters and reports. There are two 
reasons for that. One is economy. Bet 
ter business bureaus are habitually un 
derbudgeted. 

e Thin Ice—The other reason 1s cau- 
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FREDERICK L. Morrow, President 
North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 


Air view of North & Judd manufacturing plant 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 


It was the “perfect fire” 


except for one thing 


“This fire didn’t happen .. . it was 
planned! Planned so shrewdly and 
thoroughly that the North & Judd 
plant might have burned to the 
ground that night’, said Mr. F. L. 
Morrow, President, North & Judd 
Mfg. Co., world’s largest manu- 
facturer of buckles and of similar 
fastening devices. 


“It was back in the 1930’s. At that 
time, we had leased floor space in 
a building adjoining the main plant. 

“One evening our watchman 
opened a door on one of the floors. 
Suddenly, flames raced across the 
room toward the machines. They 
never made it. In seconds, heat from 
the blaze set off a sprinkler head 
which checked the flames, prevent- 
ing a disastrous fire. 


“Gasoline cans, we discovered, 
had been planted near each ma- 
chine, A path of sawdust, gasoline- 
saturated, wound from cans to 
doorway. The door frame had been 
soaked with gasoline. Two exposed 


wires were twisted around a door 
hinge to cause a spark the moment 
the door opened. 

“Here was the ‘perfect crime’. A 
building destroyed completely by 
fire without anyone knowing how it 
happened. The scheme mis-fired 
only because one important detail 
had been overlooked 
matic sprinkler system.” 


our auto- 


This is a typical example of how 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers stop 
fire at its source, wherever and 
whenever it strikes, night or day. 

A Grinnell Sprinkler System 
often pays for itself in a few years 
through reductions in insurance 
premiums. So if you have fire insur- 
ance, you're probably paying for 
Grinnell Protection anyway ...why 
not have it! Write for the illustrated 
booklet on Grinnell Automatic 
Spray Sprinklers — they are new in 
method, spectacular in performance. 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West 
Exchange Street, Providence, R. L. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 


1878 
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tion. Beticr business bureaus are vuk 
nerable to lawsuit. One slip of the 
pen in a report about a shady business 
and the bureau can be slapped with a 
slander suit. After 18 years, safe pat- 
terns of speech have impressed them- 
sclves on Mrs. ‘I'svetkoft’s memory and 
they flow readily from her fingertips. 
e Calls—She writes a lot of letters and 
reports in the office, too. But it’s some- 
thing like running an obstacle course 
because of the phone calls. Mrs. ‘Tsvet- 
koff claims she has received as many as 
138 phone calls in a single day, often 
close to 120, and never fewer than 50. 
Every staff member has a clipboard of 
printed forms at his phone on which 
he jots down the main details of every 
call, whether complaint or inquiry, and 
the day’s collection of call sheets be- 
comes a diary of the bureau. 


IV. So Crime Doesn't Pay 


Measuring the success of a better 
business bureau is difficult. The more 
successful it becomes, the less you hear 
about it. A bureau deals exclusively 
in intangibles—swindles, confidence 
schemes, misleading advertising, un- 
ethical promotions. Where a business 
may point with pride at the end of a 
year to a thumping profit, the BBB is 
Jucky if it comes out even in spending 
the members’ dues. 

Last year the San Francisco bureau 
collected $50,000 in dues. Out of that 
Mrs. T’svetkoff paid the full-time sal- 
aries of cight staff people, the rent of 
their Sutter St. office, bought bales of 
paper and quarts of mimeograph ink, 
paid printing bills for tens of thousands 
of posters and booklets—and had $28 
left. 

This year the directors are hiking the 
dues. Ronald Kachler, president of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange and 
treasurer of the bureau, hopes this will 
boost revenues to $75,000, or better. 
e The Record—Better business burcaus 
have their own statistical benchmarks, 
which they call “instances of service.” 
Last year the staff ficlded 41,783 tele- 
phoned complaints or inquiries (as 
against 35,254 in 1951), wrote 18,157 
individual letters, mailed 33,000 cir- 
cular letters, attended 105 mectings 
and 81 hearings, appeared in court 
seven times, investigated 660 advertise- 
ments, issued 59,000 booklets, 31,000 
bulletins, and 18,000 posters. 
eKey Weapon—Under the impetus 
of all this activity, the files grow fan- 
tastically. And the great banks of filing 
cabinets that dominate the central of- 
fice are the bureau’s stock in trade. 
Inspector McCann raises his hat to 
Mrs. ‘T'svetkoff’s filing cabinets. Sav a 
swindler breezes into town and the 
bunco detail is suspicious of him but 
can’t trap him in an overt act. A fast 
check of the better business bureau 
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Certain-teed’s new Oklahoma paper mill uses 
compressed air in the manufacture of gypsum 
board papers. In addition, compressed air is 
used in general shop service, and it also furn- 
ishes the pressure for the ever-so-important 
automatic sprinkler system. 

With such dependence upon air supply—24 
hours a day—Certain-teed’s engineers “bet on 
the Champ” and, for the fourth time in a row, 
specified a Joy WG-9 vertical compressor. 


The WG-9 is a water-cooled, double-acting, 
single-stage compressor built to deliver medium 
amounts of air constantly. It, alone in its class, 
offers replaceable crosshead guides and cylinder 
liners, force-feed lubrication, and bearings that 
never need adjusting. As an extra bonus, ‘“Dual- 
Cushion” valves are included to give higher 
valve capacity and better heat dissipation. 

All-in-all, the WG-9 is a potent performer— 
able to take the measure of any compressor in its 
class. Get the specifications and check the record 
... you'll be convinced, too. Bulletin A-43 gives 
all data and will be sent upon request. @ Joy Manu- 
facturing Company, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
In Canada: Joy Manufacturing Company (Canada) 
Limited, Galt, Ontario. 


15 SIZES ° 30 to 150 .P° 


FOR OIL-FREE OPERATIONS WE OFFER THE WGO-9 SERIES 
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Industrial Areas 


The Union Pacific West covers an im- 
mense area. Therein can be found an 
abundance of raw materials from mines 
and forests . . . of agricultural products 
from farms, ranches and orchards. Huge 
dams provide adequate power at reason- 
able rates. For dependable, convenient 
rail transportation, there’s Union Pacific. 
And the West is a wonderful place in 
which to work and enjoy life. 


So it becomes a matter of deciding just 
which of 12 states can best meet your in- 
dividual requirements. We'd like to be 
of help to you by furnishing complete 
details. For confidential information, con- 
tact your nearest Union Pacific repre- 
sentative or write Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, Room 275, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 








files will turn up his police record in 
other cities. Confronted with this, the 
visitor will scram. 

Itinerant crews of magazine solicitors 
are required to register with the BBB 
before they start to work and to check 
out when they leave. Every salesman 
in a crew is listed by name, description, 
hotel, and auto license number. Often 
these listings turn up questionabl 
characters before they start. But morc 
important to the police, if one of the 
solicitors gets out of line, they can 
find him promptly through the BBB 
listing. 

The files are a distillation of all the 
vital data on swindler id their ilk 
collected over the years by all the bet- 
ter business bureaus in the country. 

Thanks to the files, Mrs. Tsvetkoff 
can identify a crook by his technique, 
no matter what his alias, as readily as 
the police can spot him by his finger- 
prints. 

e Always an Ad Man—Actually, the 
better business bureau’s time is de- 
voted less to itinerant crooks than to 
policing local established business. 
Watching newspaper ads and monitor- 
ing radio and television commercials 
for extravagant claims is a big time 
consumer. Most of the deviations from 
the accepted code of ethics in adver- 
tising are innocent ones. Innocent or 
deliberate, Mrs. Tsvetkoff moves in. 
More than once she has blown the 
whistle on directors of the bureau for 
misleading ads. 

e Earning Its Keep—Over the years 
there isn’t much change in the pattern 
of complaints to the bureau, Old rack- 
ets bob up in new dress. The sun never 
sets on chain letters. For every sucker 
who is taken to the cleaners, there are 
10 waiting to be plucked. 

That’s one of the reasons business- 
men support the BBB. Barbieri says 
the Bank of America’s membership 
fees are more than repaid in the pro- 
tection the bureau gives the bank’s 
4,800 San Francisco employees. 

Another reason is the protection 
given companies against phony solici- 
tors. Not too long ago the federal gov- 
ernment sent up a promoter who was 
enjoying the richer life from proceeds 
of coin boxes for polio victims he had 
placed in business establishments. Mrs. 
Tsvetkoff was sniffing at his heels a full 
year before he went to prison. 

Still another reason is that the exist- 
ence of business rackets tends to give 
the whole business community a bad 
name. 
¢ Challenge—There’s one question 
that’s dinned into Muriel Tsvetkoff’s 
ears day in and year out. It’s a plain- 
tive question that haunts her dreams. 
And it’s the one consumer question 
to which neither she nor anyone else 
has figured out an answer. It is: “How 
can I get my money back?” 
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There’s Plenty 
of POWER in 
Outstate Michigan 





Ample electric power is a must for industry. 

The electric supplier must not only keep 
abreast of industry’s present needs but also 
plan ahead so that power will be ready as in- 
dustry expands. 

Some of America’s largest and most suc- 
cessful industries have developed in Outstate 


Michigan. This is proof that electric service— 


among other factors—has been favorable. 


Dedication of Consumers Power Compa- 
ny’s new Justin R. Whiting Plant in June is 
further evidence that this company, supply- 
ing electric service in 60 Michigan counties, 
expands to meet industry’s needs. 

Since the end of World War II Consumers 
Power Company has almost doubled its elec- 
tric generating capacity. Still more capacity is 
under construction. 


Check These Aduantages of Outstate Michigan 


% In the Great Market Center of America 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 

%& Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies % Diversified Industries 
% Desirable Plant Sites % Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 

% Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities % A Foremost Vacation Area 


% No State Income Tax 


Black area on map shows 
territory served by 
Consumers Power Company 
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for a Billion Bushels 
of Wheat and Corn 


By J. H. CARMICAL 
With the 


farmer's chance of finding elevato: 
space for storing his grain th 
year is poorer than ever. 

Ever since the wheat harv 

reached 1,000,000,000 bushels 

@ 1944, the handling of the crop 
presented a problem. “ym | every, 
year some wheat has had to b 
stored on the ground. Congestic 
at some of the important stora 
centers has been the* rule rather 
than the exception. Embargoes o 
the shipment of grain to one 
more of these centers has had 
be na by the railroads almo 

y. 
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Staff’ Reporter of Ta 8. Coorer 
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WASHINGTON — Farm leaders 


y, By a Watt Sraner Jocaxat Staff Re 
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How Farm Laws Tie In with Politics 


If a bushel of wheat could always be 
exchanged for the same amount of 
gasoline, 20 years of farm legislation 
could be pitched out the window. 

But as it is, the prices of things farm- 
ers produce tend to lag behind the 
prices of things farmers buy—whether 
they're buying gasoline, plows, shirts, 
Model T’s, or Cadillacs. 

Republicans tried to change that 
long-recognized fact of economics in 
the 1920s, but got nowhere. Then, 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
New Deal, the idea stuck. It became 
a law of the land that the prices of 
six basic crops should be tied directly 


to the prices of things farmers buy. 
The six basic crops are corn, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and rice. In 
addition, Congress has selected a few 
others for special treatment and labeled 
them “non-basic mandatory.” The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is bound, by law, 
to support prices in these two groups 
at specified levels. He can add other 
crops to the list if he wants to, setting 
his own support levels. 
¢ Income Floor—The idea behind all 
this is simple enough. If the prices cf 
things a farmer buys go up, the prices 
of things he sells are supposed to go 
up, too. The central purpose of the 


law is to hold up farmers’ incomes. 

The principal mechanism now in use 
for this purpose was born in the minds 
of two businessmen in the early 1920s. 
Their names were George N. Peek and 
Hugh S. Johnson. Both became famous 
in the 1930s, when their idea was writ- 
ten into law. 

Though the idea itself came from 
business, the political power behind it 
came from farmers. Their votes have 
kept the idea rolling ever since. It is 
not partisan politics. It is group politics 
—farmer politics. 

You'll find farmer politics in the pro- 
posals now in Congress to increase the 
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This standing order pays 
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Rent exactly the extra truck you need... only as you need it. . . for as long 
as you need if. Hundreds of companies have a standing order to cal! 

Hertz, at once, any time an extra truck is needed for emergencies or peak 
delivery periods. They're very aware of two facts: (1) That they can’t 


afford to lose customer good-will through delayed deliveries, yet (2) when idle 


reserve trucks are maintained by you to take care of occasional extra 
duty-needs, they add measurably to operating expenses. They've learned it 
pays, cost-wise, convenience-wise, to rent the extra trucks they need 

from Hertz for an hour, day or longer, and pay only as they use them. 


Everything is furnished but the driver ... yes, not only all gasoline and oil, 
but also Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance 

and $100.00 deductible collision protection are included in the low 
rate—at no extra cost! You'll like Hertz Service that gives you more 


for your money always. Call Hertz! 


There’s no Truck Rental Service as complete as HERTZ SERVICE 


Who rents from Hertz? Large corporations, small companies and individuals, too, rent 
trucks from Hertz. You need only a driver's license and normal identification to rent exactly the 
kind of truck you need for your specific job. In most of the more than 500 cities in the nationwide 
Hertz System, fleets of 2 ton, 1 ton, 2 ton, pickup, panel, von and stake body trucks are available 
and are always kept in excellent condition. 

How much red tape? None at all! Accredited business firms simply call on the phone, make 
arrangements, send a driver for the truck. Call your Hertz station any time and rent a truck. In 
a matter of minutes you or your driver will be on the way! You pay only for actual time and 
mileage ...no hidden charges of any kind. 

How small the cost? For example: the rate for the use of o var truck for 8 hours in Daven- 
port, lowa, is only $10.00, plus 10 cents per mile, including gasoline, oil and insurance. Thus, the 
total cost for a 100 mile trip is only $20.00. Rates lower by the week or on a long-term lease. 
(in some cities, the rates may vary slightly from the above example.) 

Rent passenger cars from Hertz, too! Hertz, world’s largest, has properly conditioned, 
current model passenger cars for rent in more than 500 cities throughout the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Great Britain, Mexico and Switzerland. Rent a new Chevrolet 
or other fine car and drive it as your own for as little or long a time as you want! All gasoline and 
oil are provided. Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance and $100.00 deduct- 
ible collision protection are included in the low rate—at no extra cost! Countless th ds rent 
cars from Hertz for business or pleasure —try it! 





Short term rent—long term lease. 


Hertz’ Truck Lease Plan, for one truck or 
a fleet...is a proved plan that re 
leases capital investment, and yet gives 
every single advantage of ownership, at 
@ cost often less than ownership! For 
complete information about either short- 
term renting, or long-term leasing, call 
your nearest Hertz station, or write to the 
address below. Learn the facts. You'll 
profit! 


3 RT z Truck : Rental SYSTEM Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: Dept. G63, 218 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., phone: WEbster 9-5165 








“...a@ law saying that par 
for farmers was the period 
from 1910 to 1914... .” 


FARM LAWS starts on p. 96 


amount of wheat that can qualify for 
full price support this year. You'll see 
headlines about this over the next 
few wecks. 


1. Parity 


The price a farmer should ideally get 
for his crop is called parity, for the same 
reason that the standard of excellence in 
a golf score is called par. Congress 
passed a law saying that par for farmers 
was the period from 1910 to 1914. This 
was a period of farm prosperity—one of 
the few such periods in U.S. history not 
tied directly to the effects of a war. 

The original parity formula simply 
tells what the relationship was in 1910- 
14 between what farmers sold and what 
they bought. That basic relationship is 
then meatied to what farmers are paying 
now. This gives a theoretical price for 
farm products that would maintain 
1910-14 par—the standard relationship 
between farm and non-farm prices—in 
the year 1953. 

¢ Teeth—That's how you determine 
what farm prices should do. How do 
you make them do it? 

Congress added this necessary mo- 
tive force to the idea by providing for 
government loans to farmers—actually 
cash advances—at specific percentages of 
parity. For the six basic crops, the figure 
is 90%. 

The loans act in this way: If a wheat 
farmer can’t get 90% of parity on the 
open market for his crop, he steps into 
the nearest government office and gets 
a loan amounting to that 90%. He puts 
up his crop as collateral. If the market 
stays down, he can keep the money and 
leave the government stuck with the 
wheat. If the market moves up, he has 
the option of paying back the loan and 
selling the wheat at the best price he 
can get. He is, in effect, guaranteed a 
floor price. 

Due to war, prices have often been 
above parity im recent years. In that 
case, most farmers don’t bother with the 
government loan system. But in 1949, 
and again this.year, prices have been 
well below parity. So wel are apply- 
ing for loans. 
¢ Storage—The government agency that 
makes these loans is the Commodity 
Credit Corp. It holds title to all prod- 
ucts that first go under loan, and then 
are surrendered by farmers. So it's a 
big owner of the basic farm crops. 

That throws the problem 9f storage 
into the picture. Farmers have to have 
adequate storage on their own farms 
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before they can get loans. And CCC 
must provide storage for the crops be- 
fore it takes them over. 

All this can turn into a hot political 
issuc. In 1945, for instance, former 
President ‘Truman accused the Repub- 
lican 80th Congress of refusing to vote 
funds for adequate CCC storage. He 
claimed this kept many farmers from 
ares for loans, through no fault of 
their own. 

And this year, the Administration 
has announced that it would—reluct- 
antly—add to government-owned stor- 
age space. The private grain trade, 
always suspicious of government storage, 
is protesting vigorously. 

The routine for grain taken over by 
CCC is first a shift from farmer-owned 
bins to cither commercial storage or to 
the metal CCC bins that are becoming 
an increasingly familiar landmark in the 
Midwest. Occasionally, CCC rigs up 
emergency storage in disused airplane 
hangars or decommissioned shipping. 
When you read about this, it’s always 
because farmers are getting ready to 
turn over big — stored for a season 
on their own farms. They must have 
their own space to qualify for new 
loans. 
¢ Too Big?—The Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration thinks CCC owns far too much. 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Benson 
would like to quit loaning moncy at the 
present high and rigid rate of 90% of 
parity. He says farmers frankly “grow 
corn for the government” under present 
rules He favors a system under which 
the amount of the loan would decline 
as stocks held by CCC increased. 


ll. Production Controls 


Just as soon as you start loaning 
money on crops at higher-than-market 
prices, you're going to get a lot of cus- 
tomers. Eventually you have to tell 
farmers to quit raising so much—or the 
whole system may collapse. 

The potato price support furor of a 
couple of vears back is a case in point. 
Potato producers got such high supports 
written into law that even Congress 
eventually rebelled. Now the potato 
crop has a unique distinction. It is the 
only U. S. crop on which price support 
loans are absolutely forbidden. 

The lesson was not lost on farmers 
and their spokesmen in Congress. 

So, along with price supports, Con- 

gress buvs the idea that production con- 
trols are necessary at times, too. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has these controls 
in mind when he warns farmers about 
losing their liberties. 
e Controls—There are two kinds of 
limits on production. Both kinds are 
likely to be applied to this year’s wheat 
crop: 

Acreage allotments are the mildest. 
They can be applied by order of the 





Hot-rolled 
ribbons 
of steel... 


HESE red ribbons of steel, their 

shades varying with the stage of 
their cooling, have been rolled from 
thick slabs in the rolling mill, called 
a“hotstrip mill,” in the background. 

This mill at Cleveland and the 
96” hot strip mill at J&L’s Pitts- 
burgh Works are two of J&L’s 
major producing units. Their joint 
output consists of hot-rolled sheet 
and plate, and of sheet and strip 
steel, which may go through a 
further cold-rolling process. 

The hot-rolled sheet and plate 
are for heavy-duty uses, such as 
flooring, automobile frames, or 
truck bodies, or railroad cars. The 
sheet and strip steel may be shipped 
to the customer in coils, or cut up 
into shorter lengths. 

Some hot-rolled sheets are sent 
to J&L’s Aliquippa, Pa., Works, 
where they are further reduced in 
thickness by cold-rolling, then 
coated with tin. The resulting “tin- 
plate” is sent to can manufacturers 
to be made into “tin” cans. 

These and other phases of steel- 
making at J&L provide steel for 
civilian needs and for defense. 

After one hundred years of 
pioneering in the industry, J&L 
continues to grow in the capacity 
te make steel, and in the technology 
necessary to make steel according to 
the customer's specifications. 

J&L stands ready to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow! 


Hot Strip Mill at 
J&L's Cleveland Works 


The flat-rolled steel emerges from the rolls 
of the mill, moves to the left on the cooling 
and transfer table, and will go to the shear 
Te ee rt 


by d’Arazien 


» JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 


SY RPC SABER 2 = #74 
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to helt you cut'co 


Yow can’t see if, but a miracle of engineering achieve- 
ment is at work inside this modern power shovel. It’s PaH MAGNETORQUE* 
— the most advanced means of power transfer yet developed. Without metal-to- 
metal contact of any kind, it transmits power through an electro-magnetic field, to 
swing thousands of tons in a day’s time — 15-25% faster than any machine of 
its size. What’s more — it eliminates friction and wear by eliminating old-style 
swing clutches — the most irksome maintenance problem in excavator service. 
It’s another example of PaH research and development. 


Road Building ... Mining . . . Contracting .. . 
wherever the need exists for large volume excavation, 
these modern PaH “Rock-Rated” machines are speed- 
ing the job, cutting costs, saving maintenance and repair 
bills. For design-engineering that looks for — and finds 
— better ways to do the job, let P&H give you a hand! 


*T.M. of Harnischfeger Corporation for Electro-Magnetic Type Coupling. 


HARNISCHFEGER 


CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
the pelt line * 
TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENC 




















POWER SHOVELS PRE-FABRICATED HOMES ELECTRIC HOISTS SOIL STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT 








Precise and extremely accurate repeat 
operations of MICRO switches recommended 
them to design engineers of Federal Products 
Corporation to control the gaging cycle of 
their electronic sorting gage. 


This machine sorts manually-loaded 
mica parts into eight thickness classifications, 
plus over and undersize, at an adjustable 
speed of from 60 to 120 pieces a minute. 





The operator breaks the photoelectric 
beam with the mica in her hand to initiate 
the gaging cycle. The electronic gage head 
moves forward, grips the mica and measures 
its thickness and causes it to drop into the 
proper bin. The two MICRO switches are 
operated by timing cams to control the steps 
of the gaging cycle. 


There are hundreds of such uses for 
MICRO switches in the control of electronic 
circuits. MICRO engineers, skilled in the 
switch requirements of this rapidly expand 
ing industry, are ready to cooperate with 
you or your design staff in the selection of 
the right switch for your application. Write 
or call the nearest MICRO branch office. 


MAKERS OF PRECISION SWITCHES 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


A DIVISION OF 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
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’. . . if the farmers want to 
stay out from under con- 


trols, they can vote against 
them .. .” 


Secretary of Agriculture to the six basic 
crops. When carryover stocks in CCC 
hands match a formula spelled out in 
the law, cach state, and eventually cach 


farmer, gets an allotment. The farmer * 


is cligible for a government loan only on 
the output of the number of acres 
allotted to him. If he produces more 
than that, he’s on his own. To protect 
farmers from too sharp a cut under this 
system, the law has a provision setting 
a2 minimum national acreage for wheat. 
There’s agitation in Washington now 
to raise the minimum. 

Marketing quotas are the other form 
of production control, and the one that 
bites hardest. Quotas differ from allot- 
ments in that there’s an actual cash 
penalty for farmers selling more than 
the share fixed for them. In the case of 
corn, the penalty applies even if the 
farmer feeds his own corn to his own 
livestock. 

Quotas cannot be clamped on crops 
unless two-thirds of the producers ap- 
prove. The wheat election, which will 
probably be held next month, will be 
on whether quotas should be applied to 
next year’s big crop. In the past, wheat 
farmers have voted twice for quotas— 
by about 80%. If quotas are disap- 
proved by producers, the loan rate drops 
from 90% of parity to 50%. 
¢ Loans or Liberty—The clection in 
July will be a test case for the new 
philosophy in the Dept. of Agriculture. 
If the results are markedly under the 
80% approval of the past, it will be a 
sign that President Eisenhower's warn- 
ings about loss of freedom are being 
taken seriously. A fundamental shift in 
agricultural opinion could be reflected 
this way. 

To farmers, the issue lines up like 
this: If they want to stay out from 
under controls, they can vote against 
them. Then their wheat loan on next 
vear’s crop would be about $1.20 per 
bu. Or they can vote for controls, in 
which case the loan will be around 
$2.20 per bu. 


lll. Purchase Programs 


The main line of price support is 
by way of parity and loans. But there 
is an important branch that operates 
by way of direct purchases. The money 
comes from “Section 32 funds”—a tag 
that the Dept. of Agriculture puts on 
money set aside by Congress for the 
purpose. The amount is 30% of re- 
ceipts from customs. This stems from 
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Can You Depend on a Hazel Wand 7 


PIR = 


Near the turn of the century, a farmer who wanted to sink a well 
called in a local diviner who paced the premises with his hazel 
wand to find underground water. People who depended on hazel 
wands only to dig dry wells, didn’t have modern geological in 
formation to turn to. 

Sometimes ideas like the hazel wand method, with little more 
than time to honor them, can stubbornly persist. Some of this 
kind of thinking holds for example, that certain products must 
always be cast or always cut from 
solid, simply because of tradition 
However, modern technology, and 
thousands of examples, show that 
up-to-date press methods turn out a 
lighter, better, less expensive 
product. 

If you are concerned with the 
manufacture of metal products, you 
can depend on Clearing engineers 
to show you the way to stepped-up 
mass production at reduced cost 
with power presses. This service is 
yours at no expense. Call or write 


Clearing Machine Corporation. 





CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 
6499 WEST 65TH STREET © CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
HAMILTON DIVISION — HAMILTON, OHIO 
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THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 





MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION-BUILT MOTORS FOR INDUSTRY SINCE 1915 
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A Howell 


sales engineer reports on: 


Delicate motor muscles 
that pull plastic threads 


“Here was a tough problem in a 
brand-new operation in a very 
new industry. Lus-Trus Extruded 
Plastics, Ine., Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, was extruding 36 monofila- 
ment plastic threads simultane- 
ously. The difficulty came in 
winding the threads on spools. 
Insufficient tension caused soft 
and spongy spools of thread. Too 
much tension resulted in broken 
strands or damage to the spools. 
“Belts, pulleys, reduction gears 
and clutches were tried to get 
proper spooling, but without suc- 
cess. A fresh slant on the prob- 
lem was needed, so they asked 
us to give them a hand. 
“Digging back into our textile 
experience, our engineers found 


HOWELL MOTORS 


that by using 36 Howell torque 
motors (.6 oz/ft. rating) all the 
spools could be wound at the 
same speed with no damaging 
variation. By driving each of the 
36 spools directly from a motor, 
they could maintain 55 grams of 
tension exactly and constantly 
on each thread. It worked per- 
fectly — the equipment was ready 
for volume production.” 


Are you involved in experi- 
mental! work? If it requires elec- 
tric motors, ask the Howell sales 
engineer and his factory design- 
ers to be in at the start of your 
problems. You’re sure to benefit 
from their experience, and 
there’s no obligation. Call your 
local Howell man today. 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS COMPANY, HOWELL, MICHIGAN 





“... farmers and processors 
select representatives, who 
meet under a federal ref- 


ai 


eree... 


FARM LAWS starts on p. 96 
a belief, widely held by farmers in the 
1920s, that farmers had to pay high 
prices because of protective _ tariffs, 
while selling their own products on an 
unprotected market. Congress sought 
a rough sort of justice by 
toms money back to the 

Products purchased are disposed of 

through school lunch programs and 
through public and charitable institu- 
tions, or are put back on the market by 
Agriculture if the circumstances look 
favorable. Products bought with Sec 
tion 32 f can also be exported. 
When this is done, it amounts to an 
export subsidy. 
e Shopping List—Eggs are practically 
a permanent item on the Section 32 
list. They have been puchased in 18 
out of the last 19 years. Potatoes, ap- 
ples, dried prunes, dairy products, 
raisins, and oranges are on the list 
most years. 

Agriculture has not used all the Sec- 
tion 32 funds available under the law 
since 1949. In 1951-52, for example, 
it could have spent $275-million, but 
actually used only $54-million. The 
method doesn’t rate high with the new 
Administration, chiefly because it keeps 
the government dabbling in the com- 
modity markets. 


) Qo 
piping cus 
farmers. 


IV. Marketing Agreements 
The idea of 


through marketing 
spread. It is used 
fluid milk markets, including the im- 
portant metropolitan areas. There are 
about 30 marketing agreements cover 
ing some tree nuts, fruits, and vege- 
tables. 

The 


supporting prices 
argreements may 
now in some 40 


agreements are worked out in 
conferences between producers and 
processors, With milk, for example, 
dairy farmers and processors select repre- 
sentatives, who meet under a federal ref- 
eree and work out a schedule of produc- 
tion and prices. Both groups agree to 
abide by the terms. This method ironed 
out a lot of difficulties that made head- 
line news in the 1930s—milk strikes, 
road blocks set up by farmers, hijacking 
of milk trucks. 

During last year’s Presidential cam- 
paign, Republicans talked about ex- 
tending this idea to more products. Not 
much has been heard of it since. But it 
will probably get back into the picture 
as the Administration’s major substi- 
tute for the idea of parity loans and the 
resulting necessity for controls. 
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Bearing of Du Pont nylon plastic 
takes 4 times as much swiveling 


The heart of any swivel chair is its 
thrust bearing, which supports the 
seat and controls the swivel mecha- 
nism. But these bearings sometimes 
break or eventually wear out. The 
chair must then be removed from 
the office and refitted with a new 
bearing. 

Engineers of The Sturgis Posture 
Chair Company set out to find a 
bearing that would last the life of 
their chairs. They picked one molded 
of Du Pont nylon plastic after its 
job performance was found superior 
to that of every other material 
tested. In one experiment, bearings 
made of several materials were fitted 
to chairs weighted down with 248 
pounds. The chairs were then swiv- 
eled continuously. One type bearing 
disintegrated after 303,840 cycles. 
A second type failed after 381,600 


cycles. But bearings molded of 
Du Pont nylon were virtually un- 
affected after 1,555,200 cycles. They 
were in near perfect condition, losing 
only .004 inches of material. Nylon 
thrust bearings are now standard on 
all Sturgis swivel chairs. 

Besides their outstanding resist- 
ance to wear, bearings of Du Pont 
nylon are resilient, operate quietly 
without lubrication and resist chip- 
ping and cracking. And they are 
rapidly produced by injection- 
molding. 

This is just one example of where 
Du Pont nylon is providing improved 
performance and economy. Du Pont 
nylon also serves industry in parts 
where a combination of mechanical, 
electrical, chemical and _ thermal 
properties is required. Perhaps 
Du Pont nylon can help you im- 


prove or develop a product for better 
job performance at lower cost. 

For full information on nylon and 
other Du Pont plastics, write: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Polychemicals Dept., Room 3836 
Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT | 


PLASTICS » CHEMICALS 
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Signs of the boom at once-idle Basic Magnesium plant. Cooperative owners have $25-million expansion 


War Giant Comes Back to Life 





———EE—— 








MAGNESIUM PLANT was biggest of its kind ever built. Neu- 2 sq. mi. and built at a cost of $140-million. Magnesium output 
tralizing and flux area (above) was one of 10 units stretching over stopped in 1944; flux area is now used in processing manganese. 
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program under way now. 


AMIS SLOAL 


OPERATOR of plant for state was river 
commission. It still handles power sales. 


in Nevada Desert 





NEW HOMES—2,000 of them—are being 
built to house expanded work force. 


TOWNSITE of Henderson is now third 
biggest city in state (pop.; 10,000). 
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In the summer of 1945 Business 
WEEK, after a searching look at the 
fourth largest of U.S. war-built plants, 
reported: “All told, Basic Magnesium, 
Inc., looks like a white elephant at 
this point.” 

Nine-tenths idle, and with its few 
remaining tenants as unsettled as the 
Nevada sands around them, BMI and 
its $140-million works did, indeed, 
seem a colorless beast at the war's end. 
Yet, today, the elephant is anything 
but white: 

e Under the cooperative owner- 
ship of five companies, the sprawling 
(2 sq. mi.) desert plant is fast becoming 
one of the West’s major seats of in- 
dustry. 

¢A $25-million expansion pro- 
gram is under way at the works, topped 
by a new $1l1-million plant for Ti- 
tanium Metals Corp. of America. 

¢ The nearby townsite of Hender- 
son, Nev., which houses BMI workcrs, 
is being tripled in size, involving con- 
struction of 2,000 new homes. 


Slow Start; Fast Finish 


It is only a little more than eight 
years since Basic Magnesium stood 
tottering on the edge of a war surplus 
scrap pile. Actually, it had outlived 
most of its military usefulness well be- 
fore the last shot was fired. 

Basic Magnesium was conceived in 
crisis. In 1940 defense needs for mag- 
nesium as a light metal for allied air- 
craft production and as a_ burning 
agent in incendiazy bombs and tracer 
bullets had been pegged at 400-million 
lb. The entire U.S. output then 
amounted to less than 7-million Ib. a 
year—all of it by Dow Chemical Co. 
The shortage could hardly have been 
more critical. 


The U.S., through its Defense Plant 
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eNever Cracks o Wen't Craze 
@ Never Leses its Dielectric Strength 


-. scientifically designed to be kink- 
proof... can be knotted, bent, twisted 
++. engineered to meet extremes of 
temperature .. . flexible at —100°F 

; unchanged bets temperatures as 
high as 500°F. 


--. durable silicone rubber coating 
fuzed to fibrous glass braid... cannot 
be peeled...can be supplied to 
meet all Class “H" performance re- 
quirements of MIL-I-3190, NEMA VS-} 
- lasting dielectric strength... 
humidity-resistant . . . oil-resistant... 
flame-resistant . . . non-corrosive... 
fungus-resistant... 


Samples will be sent to you on sepa- 
rate order. Be sure to ask for Turbo 
A117 Sleeving. 
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Building for the Taconite Age. Whole new towns are 
rapidly springing up near Minnesota’s Iron Range, where 
* tomorrow’s steel will be mined from low grade taconite ores. 
These are excerpts from stories ‘ Asymbol of the superbly modern equipment to be used is this 
inthe current issue of American * American 375 Truck Crane, shown handling materials for 
Hoist & Derrick Company ’s house processing plant at Babbitt, Minnesota. 
magazine, the American Crosby 


Clipper. If your business involves x - 
the use of hoists, derricks, loco : % Locomotive cranes in super scrap yard. In a vast 


motive cranes, revolver cranes, " ©  28-acre area at Youngstown, Ohio, Columbia Iron & Metal 

Crosby Clips or other equipment gies * Company operates the great and efficient scrap preparation 

in our line, ™, net - nn ba - yard shown in inset below. To handle these vast tonnages of 

Gasenmnen yo ahh tnd pean metal, Columbia operates five 40-ton American DieseLectric 

to start with the current issue. Locomotive Cranes with 55” magnets. All loading and un- 
loading, plus car switching, is handled by these swift and 
tireless cranes. 
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The AMERICAN HOIST line includes: Hoists + Derricks » Locomotive Cranes « Crawler Cranes » Truck Mounted Cranes « Revolver Cranes + Roofers Hoist 
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How to dig a hole 5,000 feet up. Near Ke- 
mano, British Columbia, this immense aerial! tram 
way is raising men, materials, and even giant 
tractors and penstocks four-fifths of a mile above 
the canyon floor. The project underway is a dam 
and power plant to furnish electrical power for new 
aluminum production. The need for absolute 
safety with loads up to 20 tons, speeds up to 500 
feet per minute and pitch up to 46°, dictated use 
of Genuine Crosby Clips for all wire rope connec 
tions. Eight Crosby Clips can be seen on center 
line of tramway carriage at left. 
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$4,5 000 Balancing Act. To erect a new 
$4,500,000 air force hangar at Wichita, Kansas, 
John F. Beasley Construction Comparry used this 
special 50-ton traveling American Derrick. Stee! 
framing for the hangar was balanced, piece by 
piece, as construction proceeded in two directions 
from this central section. The derrick was powered 
by an American Model 140 4-Drum Diesel Hoist 
with torque converter and swinger 
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MAIL THIS COUPON = ctlrrs 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Modernize. i CCOMUNE 2. with St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


[_} Please add my name to your mailing list to receive 
your magazine, the American CROSBY CLIPPER 
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AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK CO.« ST. PAUL 1, MINN. ene attach 
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Portable Material Elevators » Marine Deck Machinery « Sugar Cane Handling Equipment « Car Pullers « Wire Rope Blocks and Sheaves - y Wire | 





For 50 years Petro oil 
burners have been bring- 
ing outstarding perform- 
ance and economy to 
buildings and industrial 


plants all over the nation. w ~<d 


They can do the same for 


you, And Petro dependa- Models for cold, heated or sonapenes 


oils—also oil-gas combination. 


pac- 


bility is traditional. ities up to 600 boiler horsepower. 


Petro oil burners reduce 
fuel costs because they burn the low-cost, heat-rich 
heavy fuei oils with high efficiency and complete 
reliability. They answer fluctuating steam demands 
automatically and throttle down safely to a low, 
steady burning rate. Best of all, with Petro burner 
you can modernize practically any type or make or 
size of boiler at very moderate cost. 

Heating contractors everywhere recommend and 
install Petro oil burners. Ask your contractor for 
free heating or power survey or write to Petro, 
3157 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio, for 
illustrated catalog. In Canada write 2231 Bloor 
Street, West, Toronto, Ontario. seo our 


Commercial - Industrial -Residentiai r 
oil burners for every firing need 


50 years of leadership 
in automatic heating 
and power equipment 





Corp., decided to attack the shortage 
by building what would be the biggest 
magnesium plant in the world on the 
sands of southern Nevada, near Las 
Vegas. The site had much to recom- 
mend it: There were immense deposits 
of raw magnesite ore only 300 mi. up- 
state; the area was within the shadow 
of the Hoover Dam power potential; 
and the desert remoteness fitted in 
with the then new policy of decen- 
tralizing against enemy air attack. 

To operate the proposed plant, the 

U.S. picked two companies—Basic Re- 
fractories, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
which owned the magnesite deposits 
at Gabbs, Nev.; and Magnesium Elek- 
tron, Ltd., of Manchester, England, 
which had the secrets to the German 
electrolytic process for reducing mag- 
nesium. 
e Record Breaker—Construction of the 
plant started in September, 1941. By 
the time it was finished—a little less 
than a year later—it had broken all 
records for the amount of building 
materials used in a single project. 

The plant itself was a replica of the 
English works at Manchester and of 
those at Bitterfeld, Germany. ‘Ten 
plant units, each nearly a block long 
and four stories high, stretched across 
the site. A water system and two power 
transmission lines—costing $35-million 
and carrying enough energy to supply a 
city the size of Los Angeles—were strung 
from Hoover Dam, 15 mi. away. A 
$10-million townsite of 1,000 homes 
did not even begin to handle the 
13,000-man construction force. 
¢ Trouble—But even as the plant went 
into. production, there was trouble. In 
October, 1942, only 20 days after the 
first shipment of magnesium ingots had 
left for England, Defense Plant Corp. 
ousted Basic Refractories from manage- 
ment of the project. 

DPC acted following an on-the-spot 
probe by the Senate War Investigating 
Committee. The now-famous Truman 
committee charged that Basic Refrac- 
tories’ administrative staff was neither 
large enough nor sufficiently trained to 
cope with plant as tremendous as Basic 
Magnesium. 

The replacement for Basic Refrac- 
tories was Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., which bought out th Cleveland 
company’s 52.5% stock interest in 
Basic Magnesium, Inc., the project 
corporatior . Magnesium Elektron stayed 
on in its technical capacity 
¢ Result—Through process improve- 
ments and other short cuts, Anaconda 
eventually redeemed BMI from its poor 
start. Costs were cut as much as $10,000 
a day, or from 53¢ to 18¢ a lb. (against 
an industry low of 11.5¢ a Ib. at Dow 
Chemical’s Velasco (Tex.) plant). Em- 
ployment was shaved from a peak of 
6.080 to 4,000, and production actually 
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reached 114% of expected capacity. 

In two years—little more than a year 
of which was at full output—BMI pro- 
duced 163-million Ib. of magnesium, or 
more than twice the world output in 


1939, 


ll. Nevada Steps In 


But in November, 1944, it was all 
over. Almost overnight, BMI closed 
down as a magnesium producer. 

There were two factors behind the 
shutdown. The War Dept. suddenly 
halted production of magnesium used 
in incendiary bombs dropped on Ger- 
many and switched to the more deadly 
gasoline-gelatin type employed to help 
knock out Japan. And the War Pro- 
duction Board—satisfied at last that air- 
craft production was comfortably be- 
yond the reach of shortages—cut back 
sharply on the output of light metals. 

Until this time, official Nevada had 
had little more than token say about 
BMI. Yet the state sealized only too 
well that the plant was the biggest in- 
dustrial blessing it had ever received 
(before BMI, Nevada couldn’t even put 
its rightful share of Hoover Dam power 
to use). Now the blessing threatened 
to become an economic catastrophe. 
¢ Surplus—To heighten Nevada’s wor- 
ries, the plant was turned over in late 
1945 to the government's liquidation 
agency, the War Assets Administration. 
BMI seemed certain to be scrapped as 
surplus, all the more so because it 
appeared highly doubtful that anyone 
could get cnough power to keep the 
plant going. Emergency power alloca- 
tions had just about run out, and 
Nevada could offer none of its own im- 
mediately since it had leased its share of 
Hoover Dam output to California utili- 
tics under a three-year, notice-of-termi- 
nation clause. 
¢ Purchase—Sen. Pat McCarran was the 
one who eventually conceived the solu- 
tion—a plan for state purchase. McCar- 
ran first proposed it in January, 1947. 
Through his urging, President Truman 
and Federal Coordinator John Steelman 
ordered a halt to any plans for scrapping 
the plant until the offer was studied. 

The call-halt order gave the state 
legislature time to pass enabling legisla- 
tion. Finally, after months of lengthy 
negotiation, Nevada, in March, 1948, 
bought BMJ and the Henderson town- 
site lock, stock, and barrel. The WAA 
appraised price was $24-million, to be 
paid on a $1 down, pay-as-you-go basis 
over a 20-vear period. 

Meanwhile, on the power front, the 
state’s Colorado River Commission was 
able to negotiate a temporary swap with 
southern California utilities for 200- 
million kwh. of energy a year for a five- 
year period. 
¢ Invitations—With BMI definitely 
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Port of entry to the northwest, hub of a rail trans- 
portation system totaling a quarter of the U.S.—St. 
Paul is going places with its diversified industries. 


St. Paul 7th in rate of growth... 
as Rome helps power up expansion 


Among the 40 largest U.S. cities in rate of industrial expansion, St. Paul 
is 7th. From its busy, noisy, heavy industries to its modern, diversified 
food plants, you see the evidence. 

But, the surest sign is electrical output. It has jumped 60 per cent 
since World War II. 

Meanwhile, Rome Cable’s sales in St. Paul have, also, increased giv- 
ing it a big stake in the industrial might of the Twin-Cities’ area. In fact, 
it has become a leader in its service to the electrical growth of the whole 
nation. 

Rome is one of the few wire and cable manufacturers equipped for 
the rolling of copper, as well as casting of aluminum. Product quality, 
controlled from beginning to end, therefore, is the keystone on which 
Rome Cable’s reputation rests. 

Yes, in St. Paul, as elsewhere, Rome wires and cables are delivering 
the power that motivates industry's expansion. 

Let us send you, “The Story of Rome Cable.” Write for it today. 


Rome Aluminum Triplex Secondary and 
Service Drop Cable is in great demand for 
new residential developments. Neat and 
economical because it requires fewer 
poles; is less costly to install. 


ROME CABLE 
Coperation 





pinpoint 
precision 


Norden designers, engineers, research- 
ers are never satisfied. Yesterday's 
product must be made better today. 
The design, development and produc- 
tion of instruments and_ systems for 
today’s high speed aircraft and mis- 
siles — and for even faster ones to- 
morrow — must incorporate accuracy 
approaching absolute perfection. 


This is where Norden plays its role 
as a leader, One example: the Norden 
true air speed system, already in serv- 
ice, which incorporates a mach meter 
computer of remarkable accuracy. It, 
with other Norden developments, 
gives meaning to Norden’s reputation 
-- instruments and systems of highest 
precision. 


of bei ‘ prrecision 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 





saved from demolition, the state could 
at last make specific proposals to com- 
panies to take over sections of the plant 
as multiple tenants. 

The months that followed saw the 
arrival at BMI of U.S. Lime Products 
Corp.; Pioche Manganese, Inc., owned 
by Combined Metals Reduction Co.; 
National Lead Co.; and several smaller 
service companies. 


lll. The New Era 
By 1951 BMI was established as a 


solvent operation. The new governor, 
Charles Russell, then proposed that the 
state get out of the business of running 
the plant. 

By this time the state had paid off 
some $6-million of the original purchas« 
price. The five major companies at 
BMI-—Titanium Metals Corp. of Amer- 
ica, a subsidiary of National Lead and 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Stauffer 
Chemical; Western Electrochemical; 
Pioche Manganese; and U.S. Lime 
Products—agreed to assume the $18- 
million balance under a contract that 
allowed them to purchase their individ- 
ual units outright, or continue to apply 
rentals to their purchases. 
¢ Beginning—That was the birth of the 
new BMI-—or Basic Management, Inc., 
as it is known today. Since May, 1951, 
when the deal was closed, managers of 
the five companies have administered 
the plant as a cooperative board of di- 
rectors. President of the BMI board is 
Fred Gibson, head of WECCO opera- 
tions. Its executive secretary is Julian 
Moore, who actually functions as plant 
manager. 
¢ Today~BMI today lays claim to sev- 
eral distinctions. Its Titanium Metals 
plant—operated under a security blanket 
will increase world output eight times. 
Western Electrochemical, also working 
behind security restrictions, is making 
guided missile and jet assist take-off fuels 
in a new $4-million plant built by the 
Navy as part of the BMI setup. 

Stauffer Chemical Co., operating six 
full chlorine circuits, is one of the 
world’s largest producers of chlorine. 
Pioche Manganese produces ferro-man- 
ganese for use as a steel alloy, while 
U.S. Lime supplies flux for a major por- 
tion of the West Coast steel industry. 
¢ More Power—All this activity has set 
off a furious scramble for more electrical 
enerzy. 

All told, the state now consumes 977- 
million kwh. of power a year from 
Hoover Dam and the newly built Davis 
Dam, 80 mi. away on the Colorado 
River. By 1955 industrial demands at 
BMI will have raised the needed power 
to twice as much, or nearly 2-billion 
kwh. annually. That means that new 
sources will have to be tapped—among 
them a possible new $21-million steam 
power plant near BMI. 
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For still another Sturgis engineering achievement, see the Du Pont advertisement on poge 105 


Another great STURGIS achievement: 
) Steel office chairs that are 


On uneven floors 


thanks to this amazing 


- Fiber Glass Base 


No matier how uneven the floor, the remarkable 
flexing characteristics of this fiber glass base 

are such that your weight keeps all four casters 
firmly on the floor. This is one of several amazing 
features of this new base. Its durability is almost 
unbelievable. No amount of office abuse will 
dent, deform or disfigure it. All the maintenance 


it will ever need is a wipe with a cloth. 


Your Sturgis dealer is now showing both 
executive and stenographic chairs with fiber 
glass bases. What’s more, these chairs may be 
selected with the visible steel parts finished in 
STURLON®, the extraordinary new finish which 
has 10 to 20 times the abrasion resistance of 


other finishes, is warm to the touch and is 


_ 
t 


non-corrosive. You can’t beat that combination! 


4 us 
MQ 7 POSTURE CHAIRS 
a 


a 


Noiseless! Smart, beautiful patterns 


bang ; her— The sound deadening charac- The glass fiber formations 
nothing will disfigure or dent scars on chair teristic of fiber glass insures produce a pattern of dietinc- 
or deform this fiber glass base virtually movement tive beauty—introducing a 
and a wipe with a cloth will @ sure cure of the chair, even on rough brand new decorative note 
always make it look like new. “foot trouble’, and uneven floors. into office chairs. 


THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY «© STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
For complete information and the name of your nearest dealer, Write to The Sturgis Posture Chairs Company, General Seles Office, 154 Eest Erie Street, Chicago 11, I ilinols 
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Incomes Edge Up Another Notch 


in danger of using up its | 
thority. Money invested by ( 
Credit Corp. is almost doubl 
was at this time last year 
Storage of these commodities 


Income in April registered a very 
slight increase over the high level it had 
reached in March. According to the na- 
tional composite of BUSINESS WEEK'S 
Regional Income Indexes, the gain was 
0.1%. 

The country as a whole showed an 
increase of 7.8% compared with April, 
1952—maintaining its sizable margin 
over year-ago levels. The San Francisco 
region led the parade, as it has been 


4 


doing since the beginning of the year-- 
this time with a gain of 10.6%. Other 
regions that have been consistently 
strong are Dallas, Chicago, and Cleve- 
land. 

¢ The Farmers—Farm income was still 
sliding down in April. The Dept. of 
Agriculture’s holdings of price sup- 
port commodities are growing by leaps 
and bounds, and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson has said that the program is 


rowing au- 
ymmodity 
what it 


is an- 
other big problem. Farmers must be 
able to get adequate storage for their 
crops to qualify a price support loans. 
Largely because bins are bulging, both 
wheat and corn are selling on the open 
market at well below support prices. 
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Tough luck, Joe, but the big Boss doesn’t like it either! 


One of the first things a maintenance chief learns is that many pip- 
ing repairs must be done while the plant is shut down. That means 
holiday work, week-end work, overtime work — expensive work. 


And soon he learns this: It’s far thriftier to buy quality equip- 
ment and reduce maintenance, than to buy on price alone and 
increase the chance of trouble. 


That’s why so many plants choose Crane Quality valves and 
fittings. It’s the way to assure longer valve life and fewer piping 
repairs. Yes, and a big help in avoiding those urgent, extra-cost 
holiday jobs. At today’s maintenance labor rates, Crane Quality 
is even more the stand-out value with industry’s thrifty buyers. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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1945 .....$ 10,300,000 | 
1946 .....$ 16,700,000 | 
1947 .....$ 99,700,000 | 
1948 .....$ 41,900,000 

1949 .....$ 97,800,000 

1950 .....$ 26,300,000 | 
1951 .....$ $7,700,000 | 
1952 .....$121,800,000 
in 
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New Billion-Dollar Industry for Canada 


A nation’s whole industrial stature 
may be mirrored in the character, and 
the rate of growth, of its chemical 
industry. In Canada, the mirror re- 
flects boom. 

e New investment in chemical 
plants and equipment is soaring; last 
year's $121.8-million was 12 times the 
1945 outlay. 

¢ Total investment in the indus- 
try, a slim $170-million prewar, is 
nudging the billion-dollar mark. 

e Production of chemicals and 
allied products may hit $900-million 
this year, up from around $160-million 
prewar. 

Moreover, Canadians expect their 
chemical industry to keep its buoyant 
growth. Robert H. Winters, Minister 
of Resources & Development, _re- 
marked last month that Canadian 
chemistry has “hardly reached the end 
of the beginning.” He points to the 
new dimensions constantly being 
added to the industry. 

«Up and Coming—There’s a lot of 
excitement now about the field of 
petroleum chemistry. Before the war, 
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investment in petrochemical _ plants 
was practically nil; now it is close to 
the $200-million mark. Several new 
plants are coming on stream this year. 

Just a few weeks ago, for example, the 
chemical fraternity assembled at Mont- 
real to celebrate the opening of a new 
plant to make phenol and acetone 
from petroleum byproducts. Owned 
by B. A.-Shawinigan, Ltd., a joint 
venture of Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., 
and British American Oil Co., the 
plant boasts the worid’s first commer- 
cial application of a new phenol 
process, using benzene piped in from 
the nearby B. A. refinery (picture, 
above). 

More important, the B. A.-Shawini- 
gan plant represents the first large- 
scale Canadian production of phenol— 
and will make Canada independent of 
imports, which are now running $2- 
million a year. 

Other Canadian chemical plants now 
building or on the drawing board will 
shave imports, too. 

e Watching—Nobody is more aware 
of that trend than U.S. chemical brass. 


Nearly everybody in the U.S. chemi- 
cal industry has a plant or is thinking 
of staking out a claim in Canada. 
They're studying the problems peculiar 
to the Canadian chemical industry— 
problems of markets and distance, or 
the burning issue of tariffs 


I. The Ground Floor 


Canada’s chemical history has fol- 
iowed the conventional pattern of all 
chemical industries, save perhaps that 
it has moved faster. As a_ nation 
changes from solely a producer of 
basic raw materials to a manufacturer 
and processor of secondary products, 
it needs more and more chemicals. 
The first made are those required by 
existing industries, simple chemicals 
like sulfuric acid for steelpickling and 
fertilizer; caustic soda to make soap; 
chlorine to bleach paper and textiles; 
soda ash for glass; calcium carbide 
for acetylene; phosphorous to make 
matches and detergents. 
eChain Reaction—The last two 
products, calcium carbide and phos- 
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Reeves 1911 Octoauto, 
made at Columbus, Ind. 


What happened to the four extra wheels? 


Spectacle and progress are not always 
synonymous. Take the 1911 Octo- 
auto. Those four extra wheels made 
it the most spectacular vehicle ever 
to shatter the silence of a country 
road—yet they rest today on the 
scrap heap of history. 

Then consider alloy steels. They 


look like ordinary metals. Yet they 
drill the hardest rock . . . bridge the 
widest rivers . . . muffle the blasts of 
the fastest jets. “Made to order” with 
Vancoram ferro alloys, they boost the 
capacity, safety and economy not only 
of today’s automobiles but of virtually 
every modern machine and structure. 


Your health is as safe in a mod- 


A nation on wheels, America 
now owns close to 43,000,000 
automobiles—and each one is 
safer, stronger, more powerful 
because critical engine parts and 
structural members are made of 
special alloy steels. 


Heat- and corrosion-resistant 
alloy steel processing equipment 
helps the expanding petroleum 
industry increase the world’s 
supply of gasoline, fuel oil, lu- 
bricants and scores of other 
petroleum products. 


ern restaurant as in your own 
dining room, thanks to hygienic 
stainless-steel kitchen equipment. 
Stainless is one of the man 

special metals made wit 

_ second ferrochromium. 


To help America’s steelmakers meet 
the growing demand for alloy steels, 
Vanadium Corporation produces ferro 
alloys of vanadium, chromium, silicon 
and titanium. Its integrated network 
of mines and mills is also a primary 
source of aluminum alloys and of 


uranium for atomic energy. 


VaNnADIUM CorPORATION 
or AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh + Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland 
PLANTS —-Niagore Falls, N.Y.; Graham, W. Ve.) 

Cambridge, Ohio; Bridgeville, Pa.; Durango and Naturite, 
Colo.; White Canyon, Utah 
MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesic, Canada, U.S.A. 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 





WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


kotape 


RECORDER 
is the choice of Dick Powell 
— Director of RKO’s new picture 
“SPLIT SECOND” 
@ In common with many other leaders in 
professional, artistic, business and indus- 
trial circles, Dick Powell—popular, tal- 
ented RKO producer-director—has 
found his wesster ELECTRIC Ekotape 


Recorder to be a dependable and highly 
versatile aid. 


Simplest recorder to operate 
Ekotape, thanks to its unique central 
speed-and-direction control, is without 
question the simplest and easiest of all 
tape recorders to operate. It. tone qual- 
ity challenges that of recorders costing 
far more than its modest price. 


Unlimited uses... 
in business—in the home 

@ Use Ekotape as a business tool: record 
sales conferences, group meetings, mes- 
sages to branches. Use it for rehearsing 
speeches, training, many other purposes. 
thay e fun with Ekotape at home: record 
family gatherings, parties, progress in 
music or language study, children’s voices 

. Ask your dealer for a demonstration, 
or send coupon for attractive new 
illustrated booklet, “Forever Yours.” 


WISCONSIN 
ays 


RACINE 


WEBSTER \Y/ ELECTRIC 


Webster Electric Co., Dept. BW-6, Racine, Wis. 


Send me, without obligation, Ekotape 
booklet, “Forever Yours.” 


OS one 
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. . . naturally the U.S. 
chemical producer is taking 
all thisin.. .” 

CHEMICALS starts on p. 116 


phorous, aren’t necessarily «produced 
carly in the development of a chemical 
industry. But they came in Canada 
because they are electric-furnace prod- 
ucts, and Canada has ample, cheap 
hydroclectric power. It also has plenty 
of salt, limestone, and pyrites needed 
for some of the basic chemicals. 

But as industrialization advances, 
other chemicals are essential. So 
chlorine is “upgraded”—to make sol- 
vents or insecticides; phosphorous is 
converted to phosphoric acid to bond- 
erize auto fenders or to concoct Coca- 
Cola. Calcium carbide becomes the 
base for acetone, resins, and plastics. So 
it goes—the “vertical integration” of the 
industry. 
¢ Spearheaded—Prewar, Canada had 
solid basic industry, with a fair degree 
of integration in some lines. Nonethe- 
less, the number of made-in-Canada 
chemicals was small, less than half 
the nation’s needs. Then World War 
II, with its stepped-up demands on 
industry, increased both the tonnage 
and number of chemicals required. 
Also, it brought a lot of U.S. com- 
panies to Canada. 

This is about what happens: 

Sav the total Canadian market for 
chemical ‘‘X”’ is 100,000 Ib. a month. 
That wouldn't support a Canadian 
plant; the economic minimum produc- 
tion might be 200,000 Ib. monthly. So 
Canada imports its X from a U.S. 
manufacturer who makes |-million Ib. 
a month. He sells 900,000 Ibs. in the 
U.S., and the balance is gravy in 
Canada. 

In a year or two, the expanding 
Canadian market needs 200,000 Ib. 
A Canadian businessman decides to 
go ahead with a plant, but fears he 
will be undersold by the American 
whose high production rate means 
lower unit costs. The Canadian is 
likely to holler for a_ tariff, gets it; 
then, he prices his X at a fraction of 
a cent below what the landed price 
of U.S. X would be. 
¢ Moving In—Naturally, the U.S. 
producer is caking all this in. He saw 
the X market growing, so he hops 
to Canada to scout plant sites or the 
possibility of a cooperative deal with 
a Canadian company. 

True, many U.S. companies in 
Canada admit that the Canadian home 
market isn’t yat big enough to justify 
all their spending there. But they 
may want to qualify as a Canadian 
company to export under British 
Commonwealth tariffs. Or, more often, 


they expect Canada to grow and want 
to be in on the ground floor. That 
for example, was the spirit behind 
Hooker Electrochemical Co.’s decision 
to buy a site and set up a Canadian 
subsidiary last year—without immediate 
plans for a factory (BW—Nov.29'52, 
p82). 


ll. Tariffs & Markets 


There’s a good chance that when 
the U.S. manufacturer sets up shop 
in Canada he'll join his Canadian 
colleagues in demanding a tariff. Pro- 
tection—or lack of it—is the industry's 
first topic of conversation 

The common complaint that the 
U.S. is doing to Canada just what 
the British and Germans did to the 
U.S. after World War I—flooding the 
market with surpluses and hamstring 
ing the local industr Canada’s 
market is tiny—about $900-million 
yearly compared to the U.S.’ $19-bil- 
lion. Moreover, the Americans main- 
tain stiff tariffs on many chemicals 
coming in from Canada (about $67- 
million a year). On many items, U.S. 
duties range around 30% and upward 
as high as 75%; Canada’s tariffs, on the 
other hand, range under 20%, with 
some products free. 
¢ One-Way Street—R. S. Jane, vice 
president of Shawinigan Chemicals and 
president of the Chemical Institute of 
Canada, savs that U. §.-Canadian chemi- 
cal trade is a one-way street, moving 
from south to north. Despairing of 
any chance that the U.S ll lower its 
barriers, he sees no solution but to 
“take a leaf from Uncle Sam’s book 
and build up a really effective tariff 
structure” on chemicals 

To be sure, there’s an 
bargaining in the tariff i 
ada can boost its barrict that they 
really hurt U.S. chemical exports to 
Canada (about $160-million last year), 
Americans may horsetrade and lower 
tariffs on Canadian chemi inbound 
to the U.S. 

But despite the effects of U.S. com- 
petition, the spectrum of Canadian 
chemistry is widening rapidly. A few 
years back Canada had no synthetic 
phenol, no cthylene glycol, no isopro 
panol, no synthetic detergents, no nylon 
intermediates, titanium dioxide, or sty- 
rene. Today they're all part of the 
picture. As vet Canada has no dye- 
stuffs industry, though some British 
and German interests have been recon 
noitering the market. Size of the mar- 
ket is the problem—some observers 
doubt whether a purely Canadian mar- 
ket could support such an industry. 
¢ Scattered—The problem of market— 
Canada has only 14.6-million persons— 
is an important factor in the chemical 
industry. So is the question of distance 
and consumption. The lion’s share of 


lement of 
If Can- 
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BETTER WEAPONS FOR FIRE FIGHTERS 


During the past 75 years the national prop- 
erty loss from fire has totaled more than 
22 billion dollars. Without efficient fire- 
fighting. methods and equipment this huge 
loss would have been many times greater. 


Providing better weapons to help fire fighters 
battle blazes has been an outstanding serv- 
ice of Hewitt-Robins since Maltese Cross 
Fire Hose was introduced in 1872. Today, 
Hewitt-Robins Hose is recognized as the 
standard of excellence for industrial, muni- 
cipal and marine fire protection in water, 
foam, chemical and booster service. 


HEWITT { 


Executive Offices, Stamford, Connecticut 


For fighting fires, as well as for general 
industrial use—wherever dependable hose 
performance is required—you can be sure 
Hewitt-Robins has a hose that is specially 
designed and built to provide long, trouble- 
free service on the job. 


In fact, whether it’s hose to handle liquids 
and gases—complete belt conveyor systems 
(both belting and machinery) to convey 
solids in bulk—or vibrating equipment to 
feed, screen or shakeout material, Hewitt- 
Robins can provide the most experienced 


answer to your particular problem. 


° e 
J 
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O 

* 


DOMESTIC DIVISIONS: Hewitt Rubber © Robins Conveyors © Robins Engineers + Restfoam 


FOREIGN SUBSICIARIES: Hewitt-Robins (Canada) Ltd, Montreal ¢ Hewitt-Robins Internationcle, 
Poris, France * Robins Convey rs (S. A.) Ltd., Johannesburg © EXPORT DEPARTMENT: New York City. 
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Finding a Faster Way to Measure a Star 


Anotherexample of how Carpenter 
“Application Engineering Service 
is working for industry 

The giant 200-inch telescope at Cali- 
fornia’s Mt. Palomar Observatory was 
picking up thousands of stars missed 


by other telescopes. But the job of 


measuring and coordinating the data 
revealed by the photographs was so big 
that astronomers couldn't keep abreast 
of it. Then the delicate astrophotometer 


was developed and the problem was solved. The new device. 


mechanically computes the size of a star in a traction of the 
time trained astronomers could do it with former devices. 


Naturally, such a precise instrument posed quite a few 
materials problems. One was the type of steel for the hardened 
ways on which the machine travels horizontally back and 
forth. Many different special steels were tried. All failed because 


¥  lanp 


they couldn’t meet the exacting straightness that was required. 


Then, Carpenter Application Engineering Service was called 
in...and Carpenter Vega, a new air-hardening steel that 
shows practically no distortion in heat treatment was put to 
work. Used successfully for thousands of critical tool and die 
applications, Vega has proved to be the only stec¢ rund to 
Stay straight enough in the 20” lengths of the ways e there 
applications in your plant where a steel providing this kind 
of performance could give your product extra competi- 
tive advantages? 


Time and again, industry is finding new ways to save money 
and improve the salability of products with the help of 
Carpenter Application Engineering Service a service that 
uses imagination to apply steels for best results. A.E.S. is 
yours to profit by when you do business with Carpenter. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 140 W. Bern St., 
Reading, Pa. 


> 


Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 
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. .. others are looking to 
the paper and pulp mills of 
British Columbia as a grow- 
ing market . . .” 

CHEMICALS starts on p. 116 


the customers is centered in the East, 
in Ontario and Quebec. So that’s 
where almost 90% of the chemical in- 
dustry has located—hard by industrial 
plants, hydro power, salt beds, water- 
borne freight. Montreal is the nerve 
center of the industry, with most com- 
panies having headquarters there and 
plants nearby. Sarnia, Ont., the big 
refining city, is a base for the petro- 
chemical industry. 

Meanwhile, the West is moving into 
the picture, with Alberta’s cheap natural 
gas as the attraction. Canadian Chemi- 
cal Co., an affiliate of Celanese Corp. 
of ‘America, is building a $55-million 
chemical and textile fiber plant at Ed- 
monton, Alta., the largest single Cana- 
dian chemical project now under way. 
And Canadian Industries, Ltd. is com- 
pleting a $13-million polyethylene plant 
there. Others are looking to the paper 
and pulp mills of British Columbia as 
a growing market~and the immense 
power and mineral resources of northern 
B.C. and the Yukon. 
¢ Wondering—While the petrochemi- 
cal industry outlook is good in the 
West, some observers wonder about 
the long haul to market—2,000-mi. 
across the plains to the industrial East 
or over the Rockies to the Pacific. 
That, if anything, might slow down 
Alberta’s dream of becoming, chemi- 
cally speaking, “another Texas.” 


lll. Who's Who 


Here is a quick rundown of some 
of the major chemical companies in 
Canada: 

Canadian Industries, Ltd. is the big- 
gest, with the largest roster of prod- 
ucts—a “chemical general store” stock- 
ing everything from nylon to fertilizer. 
It’s jointly controlled by du Pont and 
Britain’s Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd.—the cause of a big legal tussle un- 
der the antitrust laws of the U.S. It 
will probably be split into two com- 
panies, each owner taking half. CIL’s 
great strength has been in the technical 
benefits and research bestowed on it by 
its powerful parents. Meanwhile, big 
chemical news was made in Canada 
when ICI broke ground recently for its 
own $20-million Terylene (Dacron) 
plant near Kingston, Ont. 

Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd. is Brit- 
ish-American’s partner in the Montreal 
phenol plant. A subsidiary of Mont- 
real’s Shawinigan Water & Power Co., 
it was set up in 1902 to make calcium 
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carbide. Later it added other items— 
then began buttressing its knowhow 
with partnerships. Shawinigan now 
has: 

A 50-50 venture with Union Car- 
bide Co. to make plastics at Shawinigan 
Falls; a deal with Monsanto Chemical 
Co. to make some resins in Springfield, 
Mass.; a partnership with National Cyl- 
inder Gas Co. making carbide in the 
U.S. Recently Shawinigan signed up 
New York’s Heyden Chemical Co. to 
launch a pentaerythritol plant at Var- 
ennes, Quebec. 

Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co., Ltd., based at Trail, B. C., is an 
important fertilizer producer and ex- 
porter. Cominco is controlled by 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., 
Ltd., is an old-line, originally British 
controlled concern formed to make 
chemicals—phenol and cresols—out of 
byproduct tars purchased from steel 
companies. It began to expand fast in 
1940, now produces a wide range of 
chemicals. It has a deal now with 
General Aniline & Film Corp. to make 
GAF products in Canada; its ambition 
is to become another chemical gencral 
store like CIL. 

Polymer Corp. is a government- 
owned corporation, making synthetic 
rubber at Sarnia. One of the first Ca- 
nadian petrochemical operations, _ it 
still produces all three synthetics— 
GR-S, GR-N, and butyl—and sells 
styrene and ethylene to chemical 
plants. There are no plans as yet to 
turn over the $67-million company to 
private enterprise, as the U.S. is doing 
with its svnthetic plants. 

Dow Chemical Co. of Canada was 
first called in to manage part of Polymer 
Corp.’s plant during the war. Later it 
set up shop next door. It makes a raft 
of chemicals there, is pushing a $17- 
million expansion. 

Monsanto of Canada gets styrene 
monomer from Polymer, makes poly- 
styrene at Montreal. It has adhesive 
plants and research labs in Canada, is 
a fast-growing outfit there. 

North American Cyanamid Co. has 
been at Niagara Falls for years, with 
much of the output coming to the 
U.S. It has another plant nearby, the 
Welland Chemical Works, which it 
operated for the Canadian government 
during the war and later bought. 

The list of U.S.-based companies 
stretches on to include Allied Chemical 
& Dye Co., Charles Pfizer, Reichhold, 
Atlas Powder, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing, Merck, Hercules feo. 
der, American Home Products, Boston 
Varnish Co., and many more. There 
are British enterprises, too, like Court- 
aulds of Canada (making viscose rayon), 
Electric Reduction Co., making phos- 
phorous and derivatives, and, of course, 
ICI’s mounting activities. 





“WOLMANIZED*”’... 
the most versatile 
pressure-treated 

lumber... because 


with service 
records to prove 
its durability. 


American Lumber 
& Treating Co. 


General Offices: 1601 McCormick Bidg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Branch Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Jacksonville, Fle., 


little Rock, Ark., los Angeles, New York, Portland, 


ie Ore., San Francisco, Seattle 


oy *Wolmanized is a registered trademark 
of Americon lumber & Treating Co. 


Wolmanized 


PRESSURE 


TREATED 


umber 


Stops Rot and Termites 





EXHIBITION GROUNDS in Toronto were 
the site of the Sixth Canadian International 


Toronto: 








TALL TOOL, the Hydro Sky Worker, made a big hit at the fair. Mounted on a truck, it _MONTREAL’S Forano, Ltd., showed this 
helps cut limbs, inspect wiring and buildings. Tey Mfg. Co., Milford, Conn., builds it. mew debarker for the logging industry. 
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Trade Fair, probably the biggest show of industrial equipment ever staged in North America. ... this Pakistani, shown on a Niagara Falls 
Exhibitors and visitors from some 60 nations attended, including . . . party conducted by Ontario government. 


Once a Year, the World's Marketplace 


(Story continues on page 124) 


EARTH RAMMER by Delmak Machinenfabrik, Germany, op- HUGE HOOK was shown by Canada’s Dominion Bridge Co, It 
erates a piston ram on gas. One man can guide while it thumps. weighs 6.5 tons, lifts 400 tons, is fine for steel mills and the like. 
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WITH CLOSED CELLULAR RUBBER 


Closed Cellular Rubber is taking the lead over other soft 
rubber materials in giving ‘‘all-around”’ satisfaction as 
gasketing material in the automotive, aircraft, refriger- 
ation, instrument, radio and electronic industries today. 

Manufacturers have found Closed Cellular Rubber a 


perfect seal against moisture, air and ‘dirt . . . that it is 
especially flexible and easy to work with and adheres well to 


surfaces to which it is applied. 


A plus feature, too, is the 


fact that glass and plastic parts can be tightened down to 
a good seal with no danger of breakage and large dimen- 
sional tolerances can easily be taken up by this material. 


Its unique closed structure does not permit oxygen, the 
bugaboo" of rubber, to penetrate—thus giving assurance of 
many more years of service than other soft rubber materials. 


HERE'S INSIDE INFORMATION 
WHY CLOSED CELLULAR RUBBER 
I$ FAR SUPERIOR TO OTHER 
SOFT RUBBER MATERIALS... 


Closed Cellular Rubber 
is composed of millions of 
tiny nitrogen-filled cells 
which are permanently cap- 
ped with tough, live rubber 
» « » to make Closed Cellu- 
lar Rubber a perfect seal 
against moisture, air and 
dirt which continually 
plague products today... 
and giving Closed Cellular 
Rubber its superior insulat- 
ing, buoyant and shock 
absorbing qualities. 








it’s CLOSED CELLULAR 
RUBBER FOR BETTER 
PRODUCT PERFORMANCE IN 
INDUSTRIES TODAY... 


AUTOMOTIVE 
AIRCRAFT 
CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING 


RADIO AND 
ELECTRONICS 
REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 
SHOE INDUSTRY 
SPORTING GOODS 
CONSUMER AND 
HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 








For further information, contact any one of the following United States 
licensees of Rubatex Products Inc. : American Biltrite Rubber Company, 
Chelsea 50, Massachusetts * Automotive Rubber, Inc., Detroit 4, Risch: 
igan_ * Avon Sole Company, Avon, Massachusetts + The Cambridge Rub- 
ber Company, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts * Great American Industries, 
Inc., Rubatex Division, Bedford, Virginia * Midcontinent Chemical Co., 
Inc., Grove, City, Ohio * The sponee Rubber Products Company, Shelton, 


Connecticut * United States Ru 
cas, New York 20, New York. 


CLOSED CELLULAR 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 


ber Company, 1230 Avenue of the Ameri- 
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. . . all this is pure gravy 
for Canada .. .” 


TORONTO starts on p. 122 


In a hemisphere where a successful 
international trade fair is a rarity, Can- 
ada’s annual show is doing nicely. Not 
that it makes any money—it doesn’t. 
But it brings Canada customers in 
droves. 

Last weekend the sixth edition of 
the Canadian International Trade Fair 
closed down in Toronto after the big- 
gest two weeks in its history. There 
were 1,400 exhibitors, from 27 coun- 
tries, displaying their goods over 264,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space. An omen for 
next vear lics in advance reservations 
for 1954 space, already one-third of 
this year's commitments. The word, 
obviously, is getting around that CITF 
is the place to: 

¢ Buy and sell, gawk at what the 
other fellow is producing. The fair is 
about 60% industrial equipment 
cranes, machine tools, trucks, com 
puters, anything you can name—and 
40% consumer items. Visitors from 60 
nations showed up this year, with mil 
lions of dollars in credits in their wal- 
lets. Many of them bought on the spot. 

¢ Line up distributors. Many over- 
scas outfits had their eves peeled for a 
likely Canadian or U.S. agent, espe- 
cially heavy-equipment makers who 
want to crack the North American mar- 
ket and need on-the-spot facilities. 

e Look for bigger things. Trade 
fair boosters claim at least 54 foreign 
branch plants now located on Cana- 
dian soil took their roots from previous 
expositions. 
¢ Spilling Over—All this means pure 
gravy for Canada. One of the world’s 
top trading nations (third behind ‘the 
U.S. and Britain), Canada needs to 
help foreigners sell Canadian so they 
can buy Canadian. The idea was 
dreamed up years ago by C. D. Howe, 
businessman Minister of Trade & Com- 
merce. Today it is still pretty much a 
government operation, with Ottawa 
picking up the deficit (mavbe $200,000 
this year; down from a $1-million in 
1948). 

Latcly the fair concept has broad- 
ened: Canadians use it to sell to other 
Canadians as well as to outsiders. And 
this vear more U.S. producers than 
ever before used the exhibition to sell 
to their countrymen. That's partly due 
to a unique promotion gimmick: Over 
the signature of Howe, letters went out 
to 23,000 key U.S. business people 
urging them to hop up to the fair at 
Toronto. 

That it paid off is evident from ex- 
hibitors’ remarks that thev had talked 
with more Americans in the first three 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Going around in circles. tere you see a huge coil of stainless steei tubing being welded 
in a 15,000-gallon, stainless steel vessel which will be used by a leading pharmaceutical 
maker for the fermentation of penicillin. Corrosion-resistant, sanitary U-S’S Stainless 
Steel proves an ideal metal for a thousand vital jobs in almost every industry. Only 
steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Transporter for “Atomic Cannon.” Designed to transport the Army’s new 280 mm. gun, the T-10 
Transporter is 84 feet long, yet can make right angle turns at city street corners where streets are 
only 28 feet wide. With its two independently-powered tractors, it car. move forwa7d, backward or 
sideways. The generator-powered gun, the Army’s largest caliber artillery piece having complete 
mobility, will fire either conventional or atomic shells. U. S. Steel furnishes carbon steel and a special 
alloy carriage steel for this equipment. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Early skyscraper says goodbye. Pittsburgh's 
Carnegie Building, built in 1895, was one of 
America’s very first skyscrapers. When it was 
recently dismantled, practically all of } 
structural steel sections forming its fram 

work were found to be in fine condition and 
reusable .. . convincing evidence that U-S’S 
Structural Steel provides a strong, durable 
backbone for any building 


Up she goes! When this final span of a new 
pedestrian overpass for the Romona Freeway 
in Los Angeles was ready to be erected, the 
busy Freeway was closed to traffic for 2 hours 
This huge 136-foot section was hauled to the 
site by truck, then lifted by three cran nto 
the concrete buttresses. United § f 
fabricated and erected it 


This trade-mark is your guide te quality steel 


For further information on any product shown in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa 
AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING.. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITYSBURGN 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-860 














AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS AUTOMATICALLY KEEP SMALL FIRES SMALL 


Lost production means part of a profit is gone, permanently. 

Only fool-proof answer is a fire alarm system that automatically 
calls the Municipal Fire Department when an alarm box is pulled 
or a sprinkler head goes off. A sprinkler system auxiliarized by a 
Gamewell Automatic Alarm is the nearest thing you can get to 
100% protection against fire and water damage. In addition, such 
an arrangement may enable you to have your insurance policies re- 
rated, thus reducing your premiums. 

For complete protection of your personnel, your plant and 
your production, write for the name of your nearest Gamewell 
representative. It’s easy to add the Municipal Fire Department to 
your fire protection team .. . and it’s good business, too. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY, Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 
In Coneda: Northern Electric Co., Lid., Belleville, Ontario 


ENGINEERED PROTECTION FOR 
ORGANIZED FIRE SAFETY 











days of the 1953 fair than in all two 
weeks last year. 

Still, U.S. companies ran a poor 
fourth in terms of exhibit space. They 
had 17,300 sq. ft., compared with 
Canada’s 145,000 sq. ft., Britain’s 
45,000, and West Germany’s 20,000. 





CANADA BRIEFS 





Trade & Tariffs: Canadian-U.S. total 
trade for the first quarter hit a peak— 
$1.3-billion worth. But a sharp increase 
in imports, at $763-million, raised 
Canada’s traditional adverse trade bal- 
ance to the highest first-quarter level 


in six years—$188-million Finance 
Minister Douglas Abbott let loose an- 
other blast at U.S. protectionism at 
the American Marketing Assn. parley 
in Montreal (page 146), promised stiff 
protest if U.S. tariffs on Canada’s prod- 
ucts rise. . . . Others complain of Cana- 
da’s tariffs. Peruvian Ambassador Ger- 
man Concha says many Peruvian com- 
panies find that tariffs and sales taxes, 
on top of shipping costs, keep them 
out of the Canadian market 

e 
Canadair, Ltd., the Montreal subsidiary 
of General Dynamics Corp., got hit 
with a U.S. Air Force cancellation— 
for 227 T-36 trainers. There will be 
layoffs, officials sav, but Canadair’s 
principal — business—Sabrejets—should 
keep the plant humming 

* 
The Yukon hydro-metallurgical scheme 
of Ventures, Ltd. (BW —Mar.14’53, 
p41) is going ahead, with the first 
power plant slated to be finished by 
October, 1955. Company officials are 
talking optimistically of ultimate prof- 
its upward of $40-million yearh 

« 
A European steelmaking process, the 
“oxygen steel” method (BW—Mar.4 
"50,p58), will be applied in Canada by 
Dominion Foundries & Steel Co., Ham- 
ilton. A contract between Dofasco and 
Brassert Oxygen Technique, A. G., of 
Zurich, Switzerland, calls for erecting 
the first North American furnace to 
use the Brassert method 


* 
Aug. 10 is the date set for Canada’s 
general elections. The carly betting on 
the new parliament is that Prime Min- 
ister Louis St. Laurent’s Liberal Party 
will be returned, but with reduced 
majority. 
* 

yr and paper men are worrying about 
stiffer competition in world markets. 
R. M. Fowler, president of the Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Assn., warned last 
week that the industry must concentrate 
on cutting costs—or face shrinking sales 


abroad. 
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wy ARE EMPTY SHELVES PILING UP 
iP” COSTLY PRODUCTION DEL“YS FoR you 7? 


The little part that isn’t there suddenly 

grows into a big item when production has to wait 
for it to show up. Today’s “conveyor-belt” 
manufacturing techniques pose a new 

problem for American industry: to depend upon 
costly space-eating “stock-piling” for adequate 
parts supply or—to improvise a “flow-of-material” 
system to keep parts to an economical 

and practical minimum. 


To meet this need of management Emery Air Freight 
has devised an entirely new system of “door-to-door” 
shipping based upon: 

THE USE OF ALL AIRLINES, all surface transportation—passen- 


ger or cargo, freight or express—the best of everything that 
moves in the air or on the ground. 


ABSOLUTE CONTROL of your shipment all along the way 
through Emery’s own private wire system and a nationwide 
standby staff ready to assist your own expediting departments, 


CONTINUOUS CONTACT with your shipment so it can be in- 
stantly routed around trouble-spots. 


IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION of delivery —or of unavoidable 
delay so plans can be adjusted efficiently. 
Here is a transportation system specifically designed to 
get materials delivered in the fastest possible way —to 
keep a “flow-of-material” constantly moving from ven- 
dor to consignee, under any circumstances—and to do 
it at a minimum cost. 

Inbound or outbound, Emery provides “The World's 
Fastest Transportation System.” We welcome an oppor- 
tunity to discuss what Emery can do for you! 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


New York 17; Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States 





TAPE CATCHES RADIO WAVES 
FOR “WHIRLY BIRDS” 











ANTENNA OF TAPE, indicated by 
heavy black line, fastens to inside of 
plastic windshield. 





That simple band of tape that frames the 
windshield of this helicopter is not just decora- 
tion. It’s the pilot’s radio antenna, and it’s 
made from a “Scotch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive 
Tape with lead-foil backing. 

Designing this antenna was no simple job. 
It had to be dependable — yet lightweight and 
low in cost. 

Bell Aircraft engineers got the tape idea. 
They came to us and we gave them just what 
they wanted: a pressure-sensitive tape that 
would conduct electricity. Their problem was 


solved. Every requirement was met. It was 
a new technique with tape. 

You see, new techniques with tape are our 
business. We supply and design more pressure- 
sensitive tapes and tape dispensers than any 
other manufacturer in the world. 

We can put our experience to work for you. 
We'll show you how the righi tape can do your 
job better in less time, at less cost. The coupon 
on the next page will bring specific informa- 
tion, or a 3M engineer to call at your conveni- 
ence. There’s no charge or obligation, of course. 


.»» AND TAPE WORKS MORE WONDERS FOR INDUSTRY THAN YOU'D EVER BELIEVE! 


TAPE THAT FEATHERS BIRDS: A colored 
band of a “Scotch” Brand Plastic Tape holds 
feathers tight in the heads of badminton 
“birds,” helps add sales appeal, too! Remem- 
ber: tape can reinforce. 


TAPE THAT OUTZIPS ZIPPERS: Tough cor- 
rugated containers are opened quick as a pack 
of cigarettes by a “Scotch”’ Brand tape made 
of super-strong rayon filaments. Remember: 
tape can streamline packaging. 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


BRAND 


TAPE THAT TAKES A BLASTING: Monument 
makers get perfect sandblasting results when 
they mask off uncut areas with a “Scotch” 
Brand tape that has an extra-thick rubber 
backing. Remember: tape can resist abrasion. 


...over 200 pressure-sensitive tapes for every industrial use! 


Mig. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of “‘Scoteh” Sound Recording Tape, ‘“‘Underseal” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotehlite”’ Refiective Sheeting, “‘Safety-Walk”’ 


& The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for the more than 200 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & 


Non-slip Surfacing. 3M" Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 








se. 








TAPE THAT CASTS NO SHADOW: There’s TAPE THAT ''DAMS OUT’ DAMAGE: OVER 70 different models of hand and machin 
no “fog” on the unexposed film this “Scotch” Solvents used to soften plastic during cement- operated dispensers, like this one for pre 


Brand Paper Tape holds to the protective ing operations are kept from spreading by a_ determined lengths, are ready to speed th 


wrapping — thanks to the special adhesive. “Scotch” Brand tape that masks off adjacent 


Remember: tape can be chemically controlled. | areas. Remember: tape can resist solvents. sary, we'll design the model you need! 


FREE PLANT SURVEY CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! 


Mail coupon today for a free plant survey 
by a qualified 3M engineer. Let him show 
you how others have made substantial 
savings through the use of tape. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. BW-63 
SAINT PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 
[ } Please have a 3M engineer call. 
Please send more information on “Scotch Pressure-Sensilive Tapes for 
[_] holding and bundling (_] carton sealing (_) splicing and joining 
[_] can and tube sealing (_] masking and slencilling |_| edging and reinforcing 
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application of “‘Scotch” Brand tapes, If neces- 





i Sahn Cali 


OFFERS 
INDUSTRY 


The city property tax structure in 
Long Beach is virtually unique, due 
to large revenues derived from oil, 
currently over $2,000,000.00 per 
month. As a result Long Beach resi- 
dential and commercial city taxes 
are materially lowered. And the city 
has no sales tax nor income tax. 

Also, the city is in the fortunate 
position of being able to provide 
many civic improvements without 
use of tax money or bond issues. 
Over $50,000,000.00 of this income 
was recently released (by popular 
vote) for city projects such as park 
acquisition and improvements, 
storm drains, hospitals, fire alarm 
system, libraries, airport improve- 
ments, and others. 

First two of the authorized 
projects are a $10,000,000.00 small 
craft harbor and marina, and a 
$2,750,000.00 recreation and 
exhibit hall. These all add up to 
better living for both employees 
and management — at lower cost. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


Send for free information. Inquiries 
are confidential, of course. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


200-H East Ocean Blvd 
Long Beach 2, Calif 





THE CANADIAN PATTERN 














Two Kinds of Businessmen 


B ier ARE PLENTY Of pat gen- 
cralizations used by one nation’s 
businessmen to describe those of 
another. North Americans look on 
lrench businessmen as hopelessly 
bound by rigid standpatism and the 
cartel philosophy; British manage- 
ment men regard their U.S. cous- 
ins as a race of wild-eyed hucksters; 
Americans, meanwhile, think of 
Canadian businessmen as emi- 
nently sensible, but maybe a trifle 
too conservative for their own good. 
So it goes—compounded of a little 
truth and a lot of oversimplifica- 
tion. 

Of all national types, perhaps 
U.S. businessmen and their Cana- 
dian colleagues have most in com- 
mon. Yet they differ in important 
respects. George H. Elliott, senior 
partner of the New York manage- 
ment consultant firm bearing his 
name, has done some thinking 
about the question. Born in Can- 
ada himself, Elliott early this year 
bought control of Leetham, Simp- 
son, Ltd., a Canadian consultant 
firm in Montreal. Now he’s deep 
in management problems on both 
sides of the border. 

This month, the Elliott firm’s 
newsletter attempts to sketch out 
some differences and_ similarities 
between the U.S. and Canadian 
breed of businessmen. It’s far from 
a scientific survey; rather, Elliott 
propounds some very general ob- 
servations based on his own and 
his Canadian partners’ experience. 
Elliott is prepared for gripes and 
disagreements from all sides. 


H N THE GENERAL AREA Of adminis- 
tration and organization, says 
Elliott, Canadians have done a 
better job of actual management. 
They have been operating in a 
much smaller, and for years a 
slower-growing, economy. They 
have had the inestimable advantage 
of studying U.S. mistakes. They 
are less prone to make the quickie 
decisions that have sometimes 
plagued U.S. management; expan- 
sion, even in the postwar surge, has 
been orderly by and large. 
Canadians get the nod in the 
field of finance management, too, 
according to Elliott. For one thing, 
Ottawa has listened carefully to the 
business point of view; its practical 
policies make for fewer uncertain- 


ties in business—in the area of 
taxation, red tape, defense business. 
And, too, Canadians are by tradi- 
tion and environment conservative, 
more “‘financially conscious” than 
Americans. 

U.S. methods of sales manage- 
ment, on the other hand, are way 
ahead. We have had the mass mar- 
ket to develop. In the days when 
Canada’s manufacturing output 
was tiny, sales techniques remained 
stagnant. Now Canada’s postwar 
growth focalizes sales problems. 

In the field of production know- 
how, Elliott makes the observation 
that as far as “attitude” is con 
cerned, the Canadians are ahead. 
But the U.S. comes out on top in 
actual management performance. 

Canadians have done better in 
the field of labor relations. U.S. 
mistakes and successes in labor 
policy have been observable for 
years: For example, Canadians saw 
quickly labor’s resentment of cer 
tain kinds of time study programs 
in the U.S., and proceeded more 
carefully. 

Elliott holds that the U.S 
worker and foreman are a lot bet 
ter trained than Canadian But 
industrial training programs ar¢ 
moving fast in Canada, might 
someday overtake U.S. level 

Ihe Canadians should be far 
ahead of the U.S. in plant layout 
and organization, Elliott points 
out, since their plants are newer 
But many Canadian factories 
haven’t been engineered with efh 
ciency as the uppermost aim 

The U.S. has made larger strides 
in quality control techniques, while 
Canadian business is more con 
scious of cost control as such. 
Yet manv Canadian businessmen 
haven’t got around to applying 
it so intensively as some U.S. man 
agers have. 


| N suM, what Elliott has tried to 
put his finger on is an example 
of evolution: Canadians are just 
now beginning to face problems of 
mass marketing and mass produc 
tion that U.S. businessmen have 
already had to face. Naturally, El- 
liott (and a number of other con 
sultants who are heading for Can 
ada) thinks the situation promises 
more business for the management 
engineer. 
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From deep inside a mountain— 
GOOD NEWS FOR ALUMINUM USERS 


The availability of aluminum will be increased 
materially by new production facilities already well 
into construction at Kitimat, in the mountain wilds 
of British Columbia. There Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd. (“Alcan”), whose products we dis- 
tribute, is building a new plant, which in its initial 
phase will provide 200 million pounds more alumi- 
num per year. 

Abundant low-cost power is needed to produce 
aluminum economically. To serve Kitimat, a great 


hydroelectric plant will be installed inside a moun- 
tain. Water will travel through ten-mile tunnels 
such as the one shown above, and drop half a 
mile to the power house, located inside a cavern. 

Meanwhile, from existing facilities, millions of 
pounds of Alcan aluminum are helping to keep 
over a million metal-workers busy in American 
foundries and fabricating plants, turning out thou- 
sands of lightweight, long-lasting aluminum prod- 
ucts for defense, industry, farm, and home. 


ALUMINUM IMPORT 


CORPORATION 


Distributing company of the ALUMINIUM LIMITED group, in the Western Hemisphere 


Offices and agents in 40 cities 


Cable address: ALIMPORT 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 * 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 * 505 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14 * Av. Ing. Luis A. Huergo 1279, Buenos Aires * Rua Da Quitanda 96, Sao Pavle 
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PIERCE PRIVATE LABEL means the highest quality to these Bostonians. 


S.S. Pierce: Growing 


OLD PIERCE STORE in Copley Square (left) still draws Back Bay clientele, the kind 


of customers who want comfort and service when they're buying (above). 
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PERSONAL SERVICE is still Pierce’s best stock in trade—advice on stocking up a summer home, choosing tobacco mixtures. 


with the Quality Trade (Story continues on page 134) 





NEWEST BRANCH in suburban Brookline is one way Pierce moves with the times PHONE DEPARTMENT handles about 
in days of the hard sell. 13,000 orders a week, 
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Canada, factory-trained 
Pwr engineers provide “know 
how” of flame feilure safe- 
@verding with FIREYE. 


134 


es, Massachusetts” 


ding with unprotected fuel burning equipment holds 
the same hazard that wrecked the bakery in Ames, caused 
$130,000 damage, and ended production for a year. The 
violence of this particular burner flame failure explosion was 
not exaggerated by the local resident who coined the 
Yankee classic: “Boy! That was the doy it rained biscuits 


» in Amesi” 


IN ANY PLANT not fully protected — even yours 
an explosion can happen if the flame goes out in 
a fuel burner. Fuel continuing to pour in forms an 
explosive mixture in seconds . . . to be reignited 
explosively by the hot firebrick. 

Partial protection, from safeguards that require 
more than a minute for response, can be as ineffective 
as no protection from this hazard. This is the reason 
insurance companies recommend the kind of pro- 
tection given by FIREYE. They fully approve the 
FIREYE SYSTEM ...the only complete, and instan- 
taneous fiame failure safeguard controls for all 
types of fuels. An electronic “‘eye” works with the 
speed of light when a burner flame goes out, to cut 
off fuel . . . sound an alarm to burner attendants 
+ + + Purge gases . . . monitor pilot and control re- 
ignition automatically and safely. 

Over 10,000 installations prove FIREYE has no 
equal for reliability and cffectiveness. It can be ap- 
plied to any type burner—oil, gas, coal—generally 
“overnight,” and for only a few hundred dollars. 


PLAY SAFE! SEND NOW! This could be 
the most important booklet you ever read 





Why take chances? Even with modern power, pr ing or 

heating equipment, the chances are 4-to-] you do not have “Buarding 
complete flame failure sofeguords. Send for this new “primer” Your Pleat 
on flame failure explosion hazards. It tells how you can moke 
@ simple check-up of the protection you now hove, and de- 
termine your needs. *Actual town nome upon request. 


COMBUSTION CONTROL CORPORATION 


Dept. BB5, 718 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Send booklet, “Guerding Your Plant Against Flame Failure Explosions”. 
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‘we stuck to our knit- 
ting, kept our eyes on the 
quality market’ “ 

$. $. PIERCE starts on p. 132 


Specialty grocers are becoming al- 
most as rare as Stanley Steamers. But 
the master of them all, Boston’s S. S. 
Pierce Co., has not only survived the 
onrush of the supermarkets; it’s doing 
better than ever. 

Many other specialty grocers, such 
as New York’s original Charles & Co. 
and Park & Tilford, changed hands or 
went into new fields. Other class in- 
stitutions—the Boston Evening ‘Tran- 
script, Scribner’s Magazine, Delmoni- 
co’s restaurant, and a score of grand 
resort hotels—simply expired 
¢ Bigger and Better—S. S. found the 
combination. It shifted about often, 
but it never left the field. ‘““We stuck 
to our knitting,” says Pierce’s presi- 
dent, Roger Preston, “always kept our 
eyes on the quality market 

That market is now bigger and 
broader than ever, but it has taken a 
new form. Years ago, Pierce and simi- 
lar houses catered to the elite, selling 
big orders to a few people. Now, even 
the wealthy may patronize the supers 
for some groceries, so Pierce sells to 
them less often. But the transition 
that shrank the carriage trade also 
upgraded the tastes of the lower in- 
come groups, and Pierce has gone after 
their business. When Roger Preston 
says, “We're a pantry supply house, 
not a day-by-day grocery,” he’s explain- 
ing his aim—to get all income groups 
to do at least their specialty buying at 
Pierce. 
¢ Bag of Tricks—To sell to this broader 
market, Pierce uses nearly every known 
marketing angle: telephone sales, mail- 
order, over-the-counter, door-to-door 
soliciting, free samples, personal shop- 
ping, free delivery, and advertising. 

Besides using this full bag of tricks, 
Pierce keeps itself mobile. Sixty years 
ago it led the suburban movement 
into Brookline. Pierce intends to keep 
pace with today’s stepped-up trend to 
the suburbs. “We'll move out and lick 
the cream off the specialty market— 
wherever it exists,” says Preston 
¢ Virtual Dogma—This continuing 
scramble after the quality trade typifies 
Pierce’s 122-year history. Samuel S. 
Pierce, ‘whose grandson, Walworth 
Pierce, is now chairman of the board, 
introduced the twin ideas of quality 
and service right at the beginning. 
These ideas have grown into virtual 
dogma. Everyone at Pierce fully under- 
stands what the company means by 

uality and what it means by service. 
en it comes to all-out selling, which 
Pierce does continuously, and when it 
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Bond pre-shaped laminate 


to steel... instantly 


Here's a new Armstrong's Adhesive that lets you 
bond pre-shaped plastic laminate to steel at the 
drop of a press. For instance, you can make 
shaped counter tops without curing and without 
the non-productive work that goes with it. You 
save time, labor, space, and equipment outlay. 


The process is simple. After the laminate and 
steel are shaped and cut to exact size, they are 
sprayed with adhesive. The pieces are heated in 
an infra-red oven and assembled in a_ press. 
When the press closes, plastic and steel! are joined 
instantly—and permanently. The counter top is 
ready to be cut, assembled, or shipped at ouce. 

You can use this adhesive also for fast, eco- 
nomical lamination of aluminum, fiberboard, 
asbestos board, plywood, and many other ma- 
terials. For full information on this adhesive, call 
or write Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial 
Adhesives Department, 8006 Indian Road, 
Lancaster, Penna. In Canada, Armstrong Cork 
Canada, Ltd., 6957 Decarie Boulevard, Montreal. 





ARMSTRONG’S 
ADHESIVES - COATINGS + SEALERS 


by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum 


























Up on the green! Next to the pin! Down in one! That’s the 
mark of a real champion. 

And another top performer is Wolverine condenser tube. 

Because these tubes are almost constantly exposed to 
corrosion, they have to be good. Wolverine tube lasts longer 
and performs more dependably because it is “quality- 
controlled from ore to finished product.” 


And when you inform our Customer Engineering Service 
just how the tube will be used—what gases or liquids it will 
carry—this technical group will help you select the right 
copper base alloy and the right specifications. 

Yes, there is a difference in tubing—specify Wolverine. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., 
producers of tubing and tubular products of copper, copper 
base alloy, aluminum and welded steel. 1469 Central Ave., 
Detroit 9, Mich.— Plants in Detroit, Mich. and Decatur, Ala, 
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PRESIDENT Roger Preston: “We try des- 
perately hard to be different.” 


comes to going into new markets, 
which it is doing now, the Pierce or- 
ganization is anything but the often- 
erroneous stereotype of an old-fashioned 
Boston business house. 


l. A Line 


Pierce sells mostly packaged goods: 
groceries, liquor, drugs and cosmetics, 
tobacco, and candy. Except for a 
small, over-the-counter business in 
frozen foods and baked goods in Bos 
ton only, it offers no fresh foods. 

A high proportion of its groceries 
and liquors are sold under private 
labels (Red Label, Choisa, Epicure, 
Overland, Embassy, and _ others). 
Pierce believes it has the largest line 
of private-label goods in the world. 
Some Pierce executives practically wor 
ship these labels. Says one: “Without 
our private labels, we're actually just 
another store.” 

Pierce does practically no packaging 
itself. It buys from cann packers, 
distillers, and vintners all over the 
world. These suppliers are of key im 
portance. 
¢ Peak Buying—Because Pierce buys in 
relatively small quantities, it is able to 
buy at the peak of each crop. It orders, 
and pays for, an entire y« stock at 
one time, then has the packer hold the 
inventory. 

Many of these suppliers have been 
dealing with Pierce for decades. For 
instance, the de Luze family, French 
vintners, and the Pierce family have 
worked together since the mid-nine- 
teenth century. This type of relation- 
ship gives the grocer consistency in 
quality: The supplier knows exactly 
what standards Pierce demands. But 
Pierce doesn’t carry this too far. One 
official says: “We don’t always buy 
from Sam Jones just because his wa 
the best in 1831.” 
¢ Beans to Caviar—The Pierce catalog 
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THESE HUGE WORTHINGTON COMPRESSORS are fueled by a tiny part of the gas they “pump” 2000 miles. That's how . 


Natural gas “pays its own fare” from Texas to New England 


LONGEST PIPELINE IN U. S. 48 Worthington UTC engine- 
compressors pump 1,333,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day 
over this 2000-mile route. Shown above are 1,600-hp UTC 
Worthington engine-compressors at Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Company’s East Bernard, Texas, station. 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION » COMPRESSORS » CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Daily, the Tennessee Gas Transmission Company's pipeline carries a billion 
and a third cubic feet of gas. That’s enough gas to do the cooking for over 
twenty-five million families. 

It actually “pumps itself” over this long distance. That's because a tiny part 
of this great volume of gas is used to power huge Worthington compressors 
located at frequent intervals along the line. Thus it is possible to keep the gas 
under the desired pressure over its entire route. 

Worthington engineers developed these gigantic UTC compressors specif} 
cally for gas transmission work. They have proved so efficient and effective that 
other industries have adopted them: oil well and natural gasoline plants, plants 
processing petro-chemicals from natural gas, and many industries that use them 
for refrigeration work. 

Whatever your equipment needs—whether for gas compression, pumps of 
any Capacity, construction equipment, industrial mixers, air conditioning and 
refrigeration apparatus, power and sewage treatment equipment—talk them 
over with Worthington first. The highly diversified Worthington line may pro 
vide exactly what you want—we may possibly be making it now for an industry 
entirely unrelated to yours. And if your requirements are new and unique, 
Worthington engineers have the technical resources and practical experience to 
adapt or design equipment that completely fulfills them. Write us. Worthington 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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ENGINES + FEEDWATER HEATERS + INDUSTRIAL MIXERS + LIQUID METERS 


see emnads WORD 0 GREE SERINE aovanines © GEOG THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 
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cut packaging costs 50% 
reduced shipping costs 25% 


McCord Corporation, Plymouth, Indiana, solved both a packaging and 
a materials handling problem with the Generalift Pallet Crate shown 
above. Conferences with General Packaging and Sales Engineers pro- 
duced a crate which held 24 radiators, packed easily, and could be 
handled by fork-lift from the shipping room all the way to assembly 
lines. It formerly took 24 heavy nailed crates and from 24 to 30 hours 
of labor to ready 96 radiators for shipment. Packing the same number 
in Generalift Pallet Crates takes only 4 hours. 

This is only one example of the many packaging problems solved 
every day—at a saving—in General Box Company’s two fine Industrial 
Packaging Laboratories. General Box packaging experts stand ready 
to help you cut packaging costs, too. Write for complete details. 


Find out how other manufacturers are 
cutting packaging costs. Write for your 
free copy of “The General Box.” 


Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N. 43.; 

C Il F Id 0 COM PANY Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Levis- 
ville, Milwaukee ; Prescott, Ark.; Sheboy- 

1805 Miner St., gens Winchendon, Mess. ; ; General Box 


of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss.; 


{ xk * * i Des Plaines, Ill. Geutunedbene pany, Inc., H 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS FOR EVERY SHIPPING NEED 








® Genera 


® Cleated ¢ 





makes fascinating reading. The 4,000 
or 5,000 grocery items include fancy 
soups, Bombay duck, smoked whale 
meat, bourbon jelly, chowchow, frogs 
legs, Swedish crayfish tails, caviar, and 
rattlesnake meat, as well as a full line 
of such every-day groceries as canned 
tomatoes and beef stew. 

The drug and cosmetic line is even 
larger than the groceries, but these 
items are mostly national and imported 
brands. The offerings in wines and 
spirits include big-name brands as 
well as Pierce labels. At present, 
Pierce’s straight bourbon is the top 
seller in both New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. 
¢ A Slice Lost—Pierce admits that the 
supermarkets have cut into its tonnage 
of ordinary groceries to some extent. 
“We're conceding certain business to 
them,” says Preston. “Our job is to 
supplement, to do the job they can’t 
do.” Pierce is conceding in more than 
words. In the new Chestnut Hill 
shopping center, outside Boston, Pierce 
is set up with one of New England’s 
fastest growing supers, Star Market. 
Chances are it'll combine with Star in 
future centers, too. 

The inroads made by the supermar- 
kets don’t dismay Pierce executives. 
They feel it simply edges the company 
back into the field where it belongs. 
In ordinary groceries, as Preston says, 
they have to “keep competitive.” But 
the specialty line offers a much more 
comfortable markup. 


ll. A Technique 
S. S. Pierce is a closely held family 


company and doesn’t divulge figures, 
but a fairly shrewd estimate would put 
current sales volume at better than 
$30-million a year—about 60% whole- 
sale, 40% retail. In fact, Walworth 
Pierce savs: “The outstanding aspect 
of S. S. Pierce is its wholesale-retail op- 
eration.”’ Scores of other concerns have 
failed in attempting to operate both 
types of a business. 
e Restricted—In New England, the 
wholesale business is done through 
S. S. Pierce associate stor Chese in- 
dependent merchants buy most of their 
grocerics from Pierce and carry a Pierce 
seal on their windows. Other impor- 
tant wholesale business is carried on 
with dealer-customers all over the U.S. 
and in some foreign countries. They 
carry a more limited line of Pierce 
labels, and the company generally re- 
stricts such outlets to one to a city. 
The rest of the wholesale trade is 
with institutions, restaurants, ships, 
and U.S. embassies and commissaries 
abroad. Locke Ober’s, the famed Bos- 
ton eating place, buys from Pierce, and 
Walworth Pierce, as if to reciprocate, 
goes down to Old Boston about once 
a week, climbs onto one of Locke 
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When National Dairy’s Milwaukee Division, Luick Ice Cream Co., 
constructed a new ice cream hardening room to handle increased business, 
they used FOAMGLAS, the rigid, cellular glass insulation, for walls, 
floor and ceiling. Luick found: 

The exceptional load bearing ability of FOAMGLAS, able to bear the 
weight of a concrete floor and roof supporting columns, allowed them to 
construct their new hardening room within the existing plant structure by 
installing FOAMGLAS directly on the old floor. This construction 
method saved them two months time and the cost of floor excavation or 
additional exterior construction. 

Luick used FOAMGLAS also because it provides the constant insu- 
lating efficiency they need to maintain an unvarying —20° F. temperature 
within the hardening room. It also resists moisture, is non-combustible 
and vermin-proof. 

You, like Luick, can take advantage of these outstanding FOAMGLAS 
characteristics to solve your insulating problem. Use the coupon now to 
obtain full information and a free sample of this remarkable cellular 
glass insulation. 


PITTSEURGH 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION |f- 


One Gateway Center + Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 









The walls are composed of concrete blocks and 
two layers of 4" thick FOAMGLAS to provide 
maximum insulation effectiveness. 


General Contractor: Dahimen Construction Co., Miweukee 
insuletion Contrector: Sprinkman Sons Construction Co., Miwaukee 
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Achievement Wins 
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Machine Tools Just 
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Hard work and a persistent ambition earn approbation for the 


budding starlet. 


Canvases ol the masters gain respect and value as time passes. 


But not so with machine tools. With the first turn of the 


spindle their days are numbered. And as their peak of 


efliciency passes they become an ever increasing expense 


to the manufacturer who pushes them beyond their time. 


If it’s been some while since you have given the threading 


and hobbing operations in your plant the critical eye, per- 


haps you should call in your Lees-Bradner representative. 


He'll be happy to demonstrate how the new Lees-Bradner 


machines can pay for themselves in an amazingly short time. 








1.4 POTARY HMOBEERS 
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Ober’s counter seats, and lunches on 
broiled tripe. 

¢ A La Pierce—The retail trade, though 
slightly smaller in volume, is more color- 
ful and unique. About half of it is 
done across the counter in Pierce’s 
seven Boston stores. ‘Three are in the 
city, four in nearby suburbs. The other 
half is divided between the telephone 
business and the mail-order sales. 


lil. Unto Itself 


The Pierce telephone sales depart- 
ment is perhaps unique. The depart- 
ment handles about 13,000 orders a 
week this way. Instead of waiting for 
the customers to call in—they may, of 
course—Pierce sales people call them 
once a week at prearranged times. Each 
telephone sales person gets to know the 
whims and fancies of each customer on 
his list: Do they own pets, how many 
children do they have and how old are 
they, what kind of soap suds do they 
prefer, what brand of ginger ale—do 
they have domestic help? 

This way, an unusual typ 
service can be offered. For instance, in 
mid-July a saleslady might suggest send- 
ing a gift box to a child at camp. 
e Reaching Out—New telephone cus- 
tomers are constantly being solicited by 
a door-to-door task force that gocs into 
new housing developments and the cx- 
panding Boston suburbs. 

Most telephone orders a1 
in Pierce trucks. In suburban Boston, 
the trucks make one call a weck at each 
customer's home. Each driver has a 
regular route, and again personal 
grocer-customer relationship estab- 
lished. This enables Pierce to keep a 
close check on consumer opinion. 
¢ Under Control—The Epicure, a bi- 
yearly catalog and food magazine, is the 
keystone of the mail-order service and 
the promotion program. The Epicure 
is mailed to 70,000 people; another 
30,000 copies are distributed through 
the stores. 

When a new item is added to the 
line, it’s well advertised. First it is 
given special notice in the Epicure. 
Then it is headlined on a list of “‘spe- 
cials” that goes out weekly to telephone 
customers. It’s front-displayed in stores, 
mentioned on the Pierce radio show (a 
newscast), and pushed over the tele 
phone. Occasionally a sample of the 
item is dropped into every outgoing 
delivery box. It’s easy to see why every 
acker with a new item rushes up to 

oston and tries to get S. S. Pierce to 
carry it. 


IV. That Personal Touch 


Aside from its almost fantastic line of 
a Pierce is perhaps best known 
or its bend-over-backward service. Con- 
customers 


of personal 


delivered 


sultants in the stores help 
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Do you work in an office ? 


GOOD metal business 
furniture is a 
GOOD investment 


=F esr TP 


©GF Co. 1953 


MODE-MAKER DESKS - 


GOODFORM 


I’ YOU WORK in an office or operate 
an office, think about the follow- 
ing statements and questions. 


Is the chair you sit in comfortable? 
Is it adjustable to fit you? Is it the 
right design for the work you do? 


Is the desk you use too small or too 
large? Is it organized for your par- 
ticular work? Is it reasonably good 
looking? Do the movable parts func- 
tion easily? 


Is the filing equipment you use 
L | : 
mechanized or is it the same old- 
fashioned equipment that was mod- 
july 

ern in 19207 

Are the employees in your office hap- 
py about the office furniture they use? 
Is there much absenteeism in your 


office? 


Does your office get the “cream of the 
crop” of new employees, or do the 
good ones prefer to work elsewhere? 


How do your office surroundings 
compare to your home—in furnish- 





1902 


ings, lighting, floor coverings, decor- 
ative surroundings? 


Are you proud to show customers, 
clients, or other outsiders through 
your offices, or are you a little bit 
ashamed of how they are furnished? 


One-third of the people gainfully 
employed work in offices. 


As a national average, one-third of 
the expense of doing business is the 
cost of operating offices—salaries, 


floor space and general overhead. 


very office employee costs a min- 
imum of $30,000 in any LO vear 
period, This is fixed expense. 


if you want to reduce office costs, 
improve employee morale and in- 
crease customer prestige, a small 
investment in modern metal GI 
business furniture will quickly pay 
for itself and pay big dividends for 
years to come, 

Cail your nearest GF distributor or 
write The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Dept. B-18, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEI 





SHELVING 


Need a high capacity bearing with small size? 


here’s how hydraulic pump manufacturers 
get it with NEEDLE BEARINGS 


Designers of hydraulic pumps specify Torrington 
Needle Bearings because of their high radial load 
capacity and their small size. 

Needle Bearings have been performance-proved 
in hundreds of pump applications under steady 
or intermittent high pressures. 

Compact Torrington Needle Bearings permit 
the use of larger, stiffer shafts without decreasing 
the seal surfaces. And their use enables pump 
manufacturers to maintain close internal pump 
clearances, thus assuring maximum pump effi- 
ciency. Since their rated radial load capacity in 
relation to O.D. is greater than any other anti- 
friction bearing, maximum pump capacity is 
assured. 

Needle Bearings have been “standard equip- 
ment” in countless applications throughout 
industry since they were introduced nearly 
twenty years ago. They are the solution to anti- 
friction problems wherever high capacity, small 
size and easy installation are important 

Why not learn how the Torrington Needle 
Searing can be a working part of your product? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 





TORRINGTON /‘/2// BEARINGS 


Needle « Spherical Roller e Tapered Roller @ Straight Roller e Ball e Needle Rollers 


Trade-marks of some of the leading hydraulic pump and motor manufacturers whose products enjoy the benefits of Needle Bearing 
VES rR 
jis. GEROTOR (JPR ew, (Gm 
\( PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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order stocks of canned goods for their 
summer homes. When the customer 
arrives at Bar Harbor or at Hyannis for 
the summer season, the box from Pierce 
will be waiting for him. 

¢ All-Out—If a customer wishes to order 
a case of fine wine, or a large number 
of cigars, but doesn’t have proper stor- 
age facilities, Pierce will store the goods 
in controlled-air rooms. They offer ad- 
vice on anything from a good sauce for 
terrapin to the number of bottles of 
champagne needed for a — break- 
fast for 50. The same sort of atten- 
tion will send canned crepes suzette to 
an American in Saudi Arabia, or lobster 
stew to a soldier in Korea. 

Of course, this level of the quality 
market is hardly a volume operation, but 
it’s an important part of the S. S. Pierce 
legend. Pierce doesn’t discourage talk 
about this type of thing any more than 
it discourages talk about whether Pierce 
is pronounced “peerce” or “purse” 
(Pierce says “‘peerce’”’). 
¢ Looking Forward—Like any other 
business, Pierce has its share of prob- 
lems. The principal one at Pierce today 
is how to maintain a service business 


with the large increase in wages and 
other costs. To vice-president Wallace 
A. Pierce (son of Walworth Pierce), 
this problem narrows down to “‘develop- 
ing enough volume within an economi- 
cal range from the delivery standpoint.” 
And, with an eye on Boston’s decen- 
tralization trend, Roger Preston adds: 
“Our biggest future is growth outside 
Boston.” 

Pierce plans for the immediate future 
bear out these ideas. Here’s what they'll 
be doing soon: 

¢ Building modern stores in three 
suburban shopping centers similar to 
the Chestnut Hill development. 

¢ Moving warehouses, distribution 
center, and general offices from the Fen- 
way Park area in Boston to a 1-million- 
sq.-ft. tract near Wellesley, in suburban 
Boston. 

¢ Building up the national ad cam- 
paign for its liquors, launched last win- 
ter in the New Yorker magazine. 

S. S. Pierce plans a slow growth, but 
a big future. One executive says: “We 
have a terrific growth potential—if we 
stick to it.” Old Boston is sure that 
they will. 


Economy’s Hidden Pressures 


Arno H. Johnson finds seven basic supports under 


the economy, coins a new phrase . . . autos account for 60% 
of 1952's retail sales gains . . . modern store turns fluid. 


Amo H. Johnson, director of re- 
search at J. Walter Thompson Co., 
takes a bullish view of the economy. 
Last week, at the National Sales Execu- 
tives’ annual session at Atlantic City, 
Johnson scored the thinking of today’s 
key executives, the men of 50 and 60 
whose attitudes were shaped by the 
“retrenchment and defeatism’ of the 
Great Depression. 

“They may be reluctant,” he said, 
“to grasp the opportunities inherent 
in our present dynamic ‘selling’ econ- 
omy.” 

Johnson finds seven “powerful, but 
hidden” pressures for expansion build- 
ing up in the economy: 

e The increase in “discretionary 
spending power,” now five times greater 
rte in 1940 (BW—Jun.6’53,p101). 

e The increase by 65% since 
1940 in the number of children. (More 
schools, food, housing.) 

e The fact that we have 80% 
more high school graduates in our 
adult population than we had in 1940. 
(Desire for a higher standard of living.) 

eQOur aging housing, 67% of 
which is more than 20 years old, 50% 
more than 30. 

e The increase of 72% since 1940 
in the number of vehicles. (More roads 
and two-car garages.) 
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¢The population shift from 
farm to nonfarm. (A higher standard 
of living for the people who left the 
farms for factories as well as for the 
ones who stayed down on the mech- 
anized farm.) 

¢ The trend to the suburbs. (New 
stores, homes, habits.) 


+ 
Flexible Stores 


A major trend in retailing is the 
increasing mobility in store interiors. 

The store of the past used to have 
its counters and shelves nailed down 
good and permanently. But today’s 
stores are being built like stage sets, 
with interior fixtures that can be 
shifted around to suit the needs of the 
season and the merchandise. 

Modern factories, warchouses, and 
offices, with their big open spaces and 
movable partitions, were way ahead of 
stores in this trend. But now it has 
finally caught hold among retailers. 
The extent to which it has gone could 
be judged last week at the National 
Store Modernization, Building & 
Maintenance Show in New York City. 
On view, for example, were: 

Walls that could be shifted at wiil 
(Webster Showcase & Fixture Co.'s 





STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


from Foundation 
fo Ridge Line... 
Ideco engineers can solve your building 
problem with Ideco permanent steel 
buildings . . . custom-designed . . . uti- 
lizing economical shop-fabricated units. 


© Manufacturing 
Plant 

® Warehouse 

® Airport Hangar 

® Storeroom (with 
masonry front) 


Ideco Steel Buildings . . . designed 
especially to meet your needs. An 
architecturally-proven building that is 
trim and business-like, inside and out 
-.-a building you will be proud to own, 

Ideco’s deep-rib, square-column 
sheets can bear greater loads than 
ordinary corrugated sheet . . . fewer 
structural members are needed. And 
Ideco’s predesigned parts, completely 
shop-fabricated, eliminate costly field 
fabrication . . . permit speedy erection 
by unskilled labor. 

No matter what type of business you 
are in, an Ideco Permanent Steel Build- 
ing can solve your “housing” need. 
There's proof of this statement in 
Ideco’s informative booklet “Steel 
Buildings” . . . write for your copy. 


Long Sheet Overlop j 


\ 
Exdusive 
Sit Angle 


Complete Weather Protection. Ideco’s long 
sheet overlap, weather-tight corner post and 
exclusive sill angle keep out wind and moise 
ture. All exposed portions are hot-dip galva- 
nized for lasting rust protection. 





Clip and mail . . . put in margin your 
fname and position, company name and 
address, approximate size and purpose 
of buildi you ore thinking of... 
we'll se you free copy of ‘Steel 
Buildings"’ by ideco. 


IDECO DIVISION 


DRESSER-STACEY COMPANY 


ee oe ee ee oe ee oe all 





Dept. B Columbus 8, Ohio j 
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Try this team for lower costs! 


Push-button brushing 
methods do jobs better and 
many times faster than by 
hand. For example: 

Machine-powered Osborn 
Brushes are deburring parts 
4 to 10 times as fast as hand 
methods. They are giving 
similar mass production 
benefits in cleaning and 
finishing operations of all 
kinds. Results are of uni- 
form high quality. Rejects 
are practically nil. 


HERE, three different types of Osborn 
brushes team up to boost deburring output 
of small parts 300% and produce smoother, 
more uniform results, 


Whether your product is metal, rubber, plastic or other ma- 
terial, ask to have an Osborn Brushing Analyst study your opera- 
tions to suggest improvements with the latest Osborn power 
brushing techniqnes. Call or write The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. A-13, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio, 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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modular metal interior uprights, panels, 
fixtures). 

Ceilings that can be taken down 
and cleaned (Luminous Ceilings’ trans- 
lucent plastic panels). 

Shelves and brackets that can be re- 
arranged quickly (Store Craft Mfg. 
Co.’s free-standing units of laminated 
wood). 

Lights that can be varied in color 
and intensity automatically (James A. 
Norris Co.’s Spectrolux). 


& 
Auto Gains 


It is now more clear than ever how 
much the retail sales boom has been 
dependent on auto sales. 

The latest report from the Dept. of 
Commerce shows that total retail sales 
for the first four months of the vear 
came to $53.6-billion. This was an im 
pressive gain of $3.9-billion over the 
same period in 1952. 

The interesting thing about that 
gain is that no less than 59% of it was 
due to just one category—the automo- 
tive group. Its sales came to $10.8- 
billion, or $2.3-billion ahead of 1952. 

If and when a sales drop does de- 
velop in cars, it’s going to have a de- 
cided effect on total retail sales fig- 
ures. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Color TV will be on the air experimen- 
tally before the year is out, promises 
National Broadcasting Co. But William 
Balderston, Philco’s president, warns 
people not to get over-anxious. He says 
that the first 14-in. sets will cost 
anywhere from $800 to $1,000, that 
volume sales of color TV sets won't 
come before 1956 at the earliest. 


Buses are the newest advertising me- 
dium, Bus Transportation, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, reports. In Little Rock, 
two buses have been painted to look like 
loaves of bread, wrapped up in the 
wrapper of the brand they advertise. 
Rates to advertisers: $300 per bus per 
month. 
* 


Community TV—where a town gets to- 
gether to set up common antenna for 
network reception—is booming, the Na- 
tional Community Television Assn. 
heard last week. Milton Shapp, presi- 
dent, Herrold Electronics Corp., said 
over 200 communities have installed 
the system since his company pioneered 
it in Lansford, Pa., in 1950. ‘That comes 
to $30-million worth of TV sets linked 
to these community antennas. 
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YOUR TENANTS ON THE MOVE? 


You can modernize quickly with National Electric Busway Systems 


Out-of-date wiring is just about the 
quickest way to start the tenants moving 
out of an office building. “Dim-outs” 
and power failures that influence work- 
ing conditions and hamper office effi- 
ciency aren't tolerated these days. 
That’s why so many building owners 
who want to see their tenants “stay 
put” have stayed modern with National 
Electric “Lo-Loss” Feeder Busway Sys- 
tems. They've found a main electric 
power supply for every floor that pro- 
vides plenty of capacity to meet not 
only today’s but fuiure power demands, 


In addition, NE busway systems are 
economical. Compact, self-contained, 
they are quickly and easily installed... 
cut installation time to a minimum, 

If you’re responsible for the operation 
of an office or commercial building . . . 
or any other structure where electrical 
distribution is important to efficiency 
and profits, you'll find it worthwhile to 
remember National Electric. Years of 
ambitious leadership in the electrical 
industry have translated the National 
Electric slogan into fact—Everything in 
Wiring Points to NE. 


EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO Wes 





National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 Plants « 7 Warehouses + 34 Sales Offices 


er of ac 





World's largest fact 


plete line of electrical roughing-in materials 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC BUSWAYS 
the modern electrical distribu- 
tion system for full power to 
every floor, every area, 























ASK YOUR FIRE INSURANCE BROKER 


An expert ... he will tell you that 
automatic sprinklers detect and stop 
Fires ... and provide permanent 
protection that permits a big sav- 
ing in your yearly insurance pre- 
miums. Install GLose Automatic 
Sprinklers for safety and savings. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRIMKLER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO. «+ 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 








Here’s a boon to importers and export- 
ers! This helpful handbook describes in 
detail our complete services including: 


© Prompt Cargo Space Bookings 

¢ Complete Documentation 

© Comprehensive Marine Insurance 

© Accurate Consular Invoicing 

¢ Expert Customs Brokerage 

© Collections against Letters of Credit 

* Field Warehousing Service 

For your copy write any office listed below 

and ask for Booklet 8W-2. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Foreign Traffic Service 
‘Delivering the Goods Since 1888" 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


THE MARKETING PATTERN 


ORE AND MORE since the war, 
American marketing men 
have had eager fingers on the pulse 
of activity from their neighbor 
north of the border. Last week they 
proved their interest in a new way: 
For the first time in its history, 
the American Marketing Assn. in- 
vaded Montreal for its annual meet- 
ing. 

There are plenty of reasons for 
the interest. 

In just plain numbers, Canada is 
keeping step with its big neighbor. 
Population grew from 11.3-miliion 
in 1939 to 14.4-million in 1952. 
Consumers spent $14.3-billion last 
year, compared with $3.9-billion 
just before the war. 


r'S A LIVELY MARKET, pretty well 
concentrated in the two prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec. The 
U.S. businessman has some special 
advantages if he’s hoping to tap it. 
Canadians, basically, are like their 
opposite numbers in the U.S. 
(page 130). They have high stand- 
ards of living, similar tastes. Says 
Gilbert Clarke, vice-president of 
Standard Brands, Ltd., of Mon- 
treal, ‘““There’s probably not a food 
product that sells in the U.S. that 
you can’t sell in Canada.” 

Clarke and others at the meeting 
waved plenty of warning flags, how- 
ever. The U.S. businessman who 
leaps before he looks can take a 
header. Clarke cited just one ex- 
ample to illustrate the perils: The 
U.S. tea drinker is a pushover for 
tea bags; the Canadian sticks to his 
teapot. The U.S. population is 11 
times greater than Canada’s—but 
you can’t estimate your sales by 
dividing by 11. 

For one thing, there’s geography. 
Canada’s climate is colder, has a 
wide range of temperature. It 
wants different products, and these 
wants are more seasonal. 

There’s just about as much 
ground to cover in Canada as in 
the U. S.—with only 1/11th of the 
people to fill it. Right away this 
boosts distribution costs. Trans- 
portation, too, is skimpy, consider- 
ing the area to get over. 

The people, even the English- 
speaking majority, are not precisely 


3 Cariada: Lively Sales, hei Margin 


gested that the fact that only two 
main blood streams—Anglo-Saxon 
and F'rench—make up the bulk of 
its population makes for greater 
conservatism. Partly it may be that 
there’s a bigger rural population. 
At any rate, high-pressure salesman 
ship is likely to leave the Canadian 
cool. He sees no point in changing 
for the sake of change. Once you've 
won his brand loyalty, it takes a 
lot to shake him. 


A / HAT Applies to the Cana- 
V¥ dians as a whole is truer yet 
of the thriving French-Canadian 
minority, which is actually a whop- 
ping majority in prosperous Que- 
bec. The French-Canadian 1s a 
good, well-heeled, thrifty customer, 
but he poses special problems. Be- 
cause he has a big family, he wants 
a big package. Labeling, as well as 
any other advertising, must be 
bilingual to fetch him. 

Advertising in French can be 
tricky, noted Nolin Trudeau, vice- 
president, Publicite Services, Ltd. 
You just can’t evolve words like 
“crispy-crunch” out of the precise 
French language. The French, too, 
tend to keep their spades spades. 
An ad writer in English may try to 
get over subtly the idea that his 
customer stinks; the French reject 
the subtlety—and are offended by 
the direct statement. 

Though Canada has shared with 
the U.S. the trek to the cities— 
and the second trek to the suburbs 
—it is still more rural. 

It takes a lot of retailing to serve 
this market. Canada is mainly a 
country of small stores, more nu- 
merous per capita than in the U.S. 
That, in turn, makes for a lot of 
wholesaling, too. Direct manufac- 
turer-to-retailer sales are rarer. 


DD ALL THESE FACTORS and you 
A come up with some inescap- 
able facts. The total market is rela- 
tively small. The outlets are rela- 
tively small. It’s going to cost more 
to sell—you'll need a much larger 
sales force to get the same results. 
In short, you'll operate on a lower 
profit margin. 

Finally, there’s the ever-present 
tussle over tariffs (page 116). U.S. 


NEW ORLEANS— Maritime Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO—244 i : 
California St., Los ANGELES—609 W. 7th St., Catcaco— like their U.S. brethren. The 
18 8. Michigan Ave., BostToN-—177 Milk St., MonTREAL ; 9 

Canadian is usually a cautious, con- 


—410 St. Nicholas St., Toronro-—-23 Melinda &t., 
servative customer. Clarke  sug- 


business faces competition not only 
from other U.S. business, but in- 


IDLEWILD Armport, N. Y.— Alr Cargo Buliding (Also creasingly from Canadian industry. 


serving La Guardia Vield) 
Offices in All important Commercial Cities 








Abroad 
F.M.B. 417 - —E 
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Etched cross section of 
part — showing .080” 
hardened depth. 


with TOCCO* Induction Heating 


A cost reduction of 94% resulted when heat-treatment of this Corn Harvester part was 
changed from carburizing to TOCCO-hardening. Look at the unit cost breakdown: 








CARBURIZING 


- $0.0020 . 
0.0200 ,. 
0.0150 . 
0.0150 . 
0.0050 . 
0.0035 . 
0.0243 . 
0.0166 . 


Degrease. 

Carburize. . 

lst quench . 

2nd quench. . 

Draw 

Shotblast. 

Internal Grind . 

External Grind . 
$0.1014 


. eliminated 

. eliminated 

. TOCCO, heat and quench $0.0060 
. eliminated 

. eliminated (self-draw ) 

. eliminated 

. eliminated 

. eliminated 


TOCCO-Hardening 


$0.0060 








THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT 


"—Savings of 9% cents per piece— 
$4770.00 on each 50,000 piece batch, 
plus an hourly production fncrease 
from 120 to 300 pieces per 
plus improved quality of the product 
by virtue of the deeper case and 
stronger core.” 


hour, 


Have you investigated TOCCO's 
cost-savings possibilities for your 
hardening, brazing, melting or forg- 
ing operations? Why not write us to- 
day or send blueprints of your parts 
—no obligation, of course 


COMPANY PRE FE ca Coupon Today 


FREE 


BULLETIN 


| NEW 


Dept. W-6, Cieveland 1, Ohio 


Please send copy of “A TOCCO Plant 
for | 


4 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. ; 
| 
| 


Survey~Your Profit Possibilit 


1953”. 
Name —— 
Position 
Company 
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designed for easier equipped with: 

handling and * forged steel, crown tread, 
greater efficiency machined wheels. 

e ball and roller bearings. 

e flexible couplings. 
eenclosed drive operating in 

















built for long 
life with low 





maintenance sealed oil bath. SWIM SUIT of paper ushers in... 








* jig bored all welded 

end trucks, Pap nid Age 

American Cyanamid Co. sees an im- 
mense future for paper around the 
corner. The secret of its future success: 
, ' melamine resin, which when added to 
INDUSTRIAL CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION paper pulp binds the fibers more tightly. 

; < The result is “Melostrength” resin- 
CHICAGO 7, treated paper. (“Wet or dry it’s 
huiwer stronger.” ) 

At a press party last week in New 
York City, the company showed a raft 
of new products—paper bathing suits, 
paper raincoats, paper ice buckets, plus 
a lot of other things. It also indicated 
future possibilities by offering such ex- 
hibits as a freezer pack that had been 
boiled for 72 hours without disin- 

“ pr os tegrating. 
“tf bss e Spurt—Melamine resin’s first use in 
paper manufacture came during the 
£ Th Viki war, for military maps. Since then 
e 2 ing it has gone into other products, 
Forty-two years of mainly industrial. Exampk photo- 
Pump Story meeting new and graphic paper (Eastman Kodak Co.) 

. different pumping and apple boxes (Keyes Fibre Co.). 

problems of liquids... 











Now more than 20 mills and paper 
goods makers are in on the program. 
For instance, International Paper Co. 
will make Melostrength bags for coal, 
ice, potatoes, as well as twisted paper 
for placemats, beachwear, and auto seat 
covers; General Cellulose Co. will make 
disposable baby bibs; Rieser Co., Inc., 
is making resin-treated Venida facial 
tissues; Riegel Paper Corp. is experi- 
menting with paper bathing suits; 
Mosinee Paper Mills Co. is manufac- 
turing industrial towels and windshield 
wipers. 

Cyanamid talks of everything from 


a ay, tents and flower pots to butter paper 


and blueprint paper getting the Melo- 


strength treatment. A spokesman says 
"| 3 “ 2 A P UMP C OMPANY the company hopes that Melostrength 
'@svolels Falls, lowa will be to paper what Sanforized is to 


fabrics. 
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CONTROLLED CIRCULATION, 
pioneered in America by Combustion, 
goes nature one better 
by FORCING AND CONTROLLING water 
circulation through boiler tubes. Meaning more steam 
from smaller, safer, lighter boilers, it’s another 
example of the progressive thinking you’ll always 


get from Combustion. 


Leaders in steam generating and fuel burning equipment for all industries 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING BUILDING. 200 MADIGON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
B-67 
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South 


@® When truce is signed, U.S. will turn to reconstruc- 


tion, under U.N. setup. 
program. 


Present plans call for a five-year 


® Success is essential, lest communism capture graft- 


ridden, suffering nation. 


@ As the program gets under way, businessmen will 


find a new market opening up, especially for capital goods. 


Once a truce is signed in Korea, the 
U.S. will shift its big effort there from 
fighting to rehabilitation. A successful 
reconstruction job in South Korea is a 
must in purely defensive terms, to pre- 
vent Communist infiltration. It is also 
our one hope of ultimately achieving 
Korean unity. 

There is just no chance that we can 
talk the Communists into unifying 
Korea at the post-truce political con- 
ference. But a prosperous South Korea 
might turn the trick in time. 

Much of the reconstruction plan- 
ning already has been done—some of ii 
by the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency (UNKRA) and some 
by the U.S. on its own. But until very 
recently there has been no clear idea 
as to how the rebuilding of the war- 
torn republic would be handled. 
¢ Coordination—Now a plan is taking 
thape to give the U.S. the same role in 
economic rehabilitation as we have had 
in the war. At the center would be a 
coordinating unit, manned and man- 
aged by Americans. This unit would 
work within a U.N. framework, much 
as the U.N. command now handles 
the military assignment. 

As things look, the total reconstruc- 
tion bill for a five-vear program will run 
to at least $1.5-billion, of which $1.2- 
billion will be for capital investment 
and $300-million mostly for grain and 
fertilizer. ‘The U.S. will finance about 
80% of the total costs and have au- 
thority to keep a tight rein on the 
purse strings. 
¢ Rhee’s Position—It may be hard, 
though, to sell this scheme to Syngman 
Rhee, the South Korean President. He 
is perfectly willing to see the U.S. 
and other U.N. nations provide the 
rehabilitation funds. But he wants the 
say as to where, when, and how the 
money is to be spent. 

It's unlikely that Rhee can get his 
way on this anv more than he can 
obstruct truce terms that don’t exactly 
suit him. In the case of the truce, the 
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U.S. can lay down the law to Rhee. 
Its close ties with the ROK army give 
it the ability to control South Korea 
without regard to the civilian govern 
ment, 

When it comes to reconstruction, 
we have, if anything, a stronger posi- 
tion as a result of our control of the 
purse strings. What's more, if this 
issuc comes to a head, we will undoubt- 
edly have more support from the South 
Korean population than we have had 
on the truce question. ‘The people will 
want the reconstruction job tackled 
efficiently and honestly, and they know 
there’s more chance of that if the U.S., 
rather than Rhee, runs the show. 

According to UNKRA estimates, it 
will take more than $1.5-billion over 
the next five or six years to make South 
Korea self-supporting. ‘This would be 
in addition to some South Korean in- 
vestments. And UNKRA thinks in 
terms of a supply of goods and services 
equal to the 1949-50 level. 

This wouldn’t provide much luxury; 
the per capita consumption of 1949-50 
was only $64. Today it’s $49. That 
means the civilian consumption level 
is down even lower than the figures in- 
dicate, since military spending is far 
greater. 

If the post-truce political conference 
were to agree on steps to unify the two 
Koreas, the reconstruction problem 
would change drastically. But that’s not 
in the cards. 

In economic terms South Korea is 
probabiv well rid of the North as it 
exists today. The weight of explosives 
dropped on North Korea in the past 
three years has been almost as great as 
that dropped on all Europe during 
World War II. Not a building stands 
in the capital of Pyonyang. Factories 
have been bombed to rubble and the 
rubble to dust. Reconstruction in North 
Korea would run into several billion 
¢ Morale Is Bad—In human terms, 
there’s no doubt about the need for a 
fast reconstruction job in South Korea. 


Xetee: $1.5Sillion to Rebuild 


Morale on the civilian front has been 
low for a long time now. The farmer 
has been sapped by disease and over- 
work, harassed by the police, and merci- 
lessly exploited by loan merchants and 
rice marketers. He can’t be expected to 
resist Communist blandishments unless 
his lot begins to improve soon. 

The same goes for the metallurgical 
enginecr, who has been forced to make 
his living building mud huts because 
political influence determines appoint- 
ments in the government-controlled 
metal industry; and for the wire manu- 
facturer turned school teacher because 
he doesn’t have the connections neces- 
sary to get loans from the banks, all 
owned or controlled by the government. 

Until last fall little had been done to 
put the South Korean economy on a 
sounder footing. ‘True, UNKRA had 
been established to do the job back in 
1950. That was when it looked as if the 
war would be over in a few days, with 
U. N. forces on the Yalu. As the war 
dragged on, U. N. army commanders 
continually refused to grant permission 
for cconomic rehabilitation lest this 
effort might hamper military opera- 
tions. 

Last fall Gen. 
commander, was impressed b 
ger to his rear of a continued deteriora- 
tion in civilian morale. So he gave 
UNKRA a qualified green light 
¢ First Steps—Since then, UNKRA 
has tackled a multitude of small proj 
ects. Included have been a_ national 
veterinary laboratory, the manufacture 
of farm implements, rehabilitation of 
glass, paper, textile, and cement plants, 
and the procurement of trucks. 

An experimental housing project, 
which emphasizes use of local mate- 
rials, is under way. Six manually oper- 
ated machines for making carth blocks 
were purchased in Europe for this de- 
velopment. 

Some assistance has been given to 
the coal mines at Makari, Samchok, 
and Wason. Equipment for making 
coal briquets is now in use. It is ex- 
pected that low-grade domestic coal 
can be used in this form to fire Korean 
locomotives, thus cutting down on coal 
imports. 

UNKRA has been operating on a 
$70-million budget this vear. The 
U.N. agency would like to see that 
figure pushed up to $130-million for 
its next year’s operations. Once the 
full reconstruction program gets going, 
the annual expenditures will have to go 
a lot higher than that. As now pro 


Mark Clark, U.N. 


the dan- 
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jected, this program includes the fol- 
lowing big items. 

Fertilizer plants. Engineering stud- 
ics are now being completed and UN- 
KRA expects to let contracts shortly. 
This program is intended to cut down 
the $50-million now spent each year 
for imported fertilizers. 

Electric power. The power project, 
covering both thermal and _ hydro 
plants, will follow an over-all plan 
drawn up by the military command. 
The civilian part of this is being turned 
over to UNKRA. 

Transportation. The war has given 
South Korea better cast-west rail trans- 
port than it had before. But there’s 
still need for additional rail and high- 
way facilities, plus an expansion of 
coastal shipping. 

Mining. This project will include 
coal exploration and coal mining 
equipment, plus expansion of metal 
mining, especially tungsten. 

Development bank. This will be 
needed when UNKRA has finished its 
job—to finance continued economic de- 
velopment. It would probably be a 
mixed public-private banking operation. 

Under the scheme now being worked 
out in Washington UNKRA would 
continue its present role as the agency 
for channeling capital into South 
Korea. The American coordinating 
unit at the center would handle the 
civilian relief aid, which is sure to be 
large for two or three years. This unit 
also would approve advances to UN- 


KRA from U.S. funds over and above 
the money that the U.N. General 
Assembly directly allots. 
¢ Getting Together—Up to now lack 
of coordination has been a real problem, 
There has been only the loosest sort of 
integration between the U.N. Com- 
mand, UNKRA, and the South _orean 
government. The U.N. Command 
has carried out relief operations to stave 
off disease and unrest, and thus secure 
its military rear, with little thought 
to the efforts of UNKRA or ROK. 

The new scheme should lick this 
problem and also reduce the corruption 
that’s prevalent now in government and 
among businessmen. One well-informed 
American just back from Korea says 
the corruption is “something awful.” 
¢ Purchasing—Businessmen from all 
over the democratic world can have a 
crack at UNKRA business provided 
they can deliver the goods and will ac- 
cept whatever currency UNKRA has 
available. UNKRA’s biggest fund is in 
dollars, of course, but it handles con- 
tributions from 20 different countries. 

Purchases in the U.S. are made 
through UNKRA’s Washington office. 
Outside purchases are handled by its 
office in the U.N. headquarters in New 
York. Normally, UNKRA notifies the 
U.N. governments about its needs, 
then the governments refer interested 
sellers back to UNKRA. 

Recently UNKRA has ordered textile 
pay from Britain; the British bid 
was below one from Japan. In the case 


Across the Desert for More of Arabia’s Oil 


Oil tank on the move: This 60-ton Arabian American Oil Co, tank just completed a four- 
day, 65-mi. trip over the Saudi Arabian desert from Abquaiq to Ain Dar for relocation. 
It traveled on multiwheeled dollies, was towed by a bulldozer. 
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TRANSLUCENT FIBER GLASS PANELS 


alsynite is the ideal translucent 
architectural material. It is shatter- 
proof, feather-light. Can be sawed 
and nailed, installs like corrugated 
metal. Economical. In seven colors 
in both corrugated and flat panels. 


. ae e. 
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hemes ... for skylights, patio roofs, 
window walls, shower stalls, awn- 
ings, etc. Ideal indoors and out. 


commercial ... for store fronts, office 
partitions, luminous ceilings, deco- 
rative effects, signs. 


industrial ...for unlimited daylight- 
ing ...skylights, side walls, etc. No 
framing needed. 


SSaveenaiaeien 


ALSYNITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. BW-3, 4670 DeSoto S., Sen Diego 9, Cal 


Please send me new full color folder on 
Alsynite. 
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City State 

Plants in California ond Ohio. Distributors im Principal Cites 








9 610-lb. boost to market 
{9m GARDNER-DENVER 


i in Louisiana now shows 
This natural gas well in 

a profit—produces 1,600,000 cubic feet of gas per 
day. | 
e well, until the owners installed 


Poacher r Unit to boost 


a Gardner-Denver Booster — 
the pressure from 40 to 650 pounas. 

gas fields—in chemical plants _ 

textile mills—in air conditioning, printing, age od 
ing and many other industries—versatie, sed 

ing Gardner-Denver Compressors speed 

pms processing and manufacturing corner 
—help send products to market at a oer ae ; 
For further information on applications in yo asc 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, . 


In natural 


write 


GARDNER-DENVER 


SINCE 1859 


ADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 


8 ee CTION MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 


FOR CONSTRUCT 





of a fair-sized order for classroom equip- 
ment, the lumber and plywood were 
ordered from Canada, nails and bolts 
from Australia, window glass and iron 
sheets from the U. S. 

It’s expected that the equipment for 
the first fertilizer plant will come from 
the U.S., and no doubt Japan will get 
a big share of the orders for other 
types of equipment. 

UNKRA has two important survey 
contracts with American firms. Robert 
R. Nathan Associates of Washington is 
making economic survey Knappen, 
Tippets, Abbott & McCarthy of New 
York are the general engineering con- 
sultants to UNKRA. 


Specters from Abroad 
Haunt Westinghouse 


This week, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. gathered some 8,000 employees 
for a rally at Kast Pittsburgh. The occa- 
sion: unveiling a large new manufactur- 
ing aisle for generators and motors. The 
purpose: to warn about foreign competi- 
tion edging into the U.S. electric power 
equipment market. 

John K. Hodnette, vice-president of 

the industrial products division of West 
inghouse, laid it on the line to the 
workers, who have already heard from 
company president Gwilym Price, the 
employee newspaper, and others about 
the menace from abroad. Hodnette 
said that since January, 1952. the East 
Pittsburgh plant has “lost more than 
$7-million worth of business and about 
a million man-hours of work bv fac 
tory employees on government con 
tracts given to foreign companics.” 
e Sales Record—On over-all business, 
competition from Swiss, British, and 
other foreign companies hasn’t hurt 
Westinghouse much. Sales last year hit 
an all-time high of $1.5-billion; net in 
come, at $68.6-million, was the second 
highest on record. Westinghouse says 
what is suffering are its divisions special 
izing in heavy-duty, custom-made elec 
tric power equipment. That raises a 
question of national defense policy in 
Westinghouse’s mind: Is it right for the 
overnment to buy these vital machines 
fon a foreign supplier—when the threat 
of war hangs over the world? 

At midweek, however, there was 
some news to help break the gloom in 
East Pittsburgh. Westinghouse, as low 
bidder, received a $4.2-million govern- 
ment contract for four generators for 
the Chief Joseph Dam on the Co- 
lumbia River. The awards have been 
up in the air for several months since 
the Dept. of Defense rejected a low 
British bid for generators. The British 
company, English Electric Co., did get 
the contract for 10 transformers for the 
dam, valued at $1.8-million, this week. 
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“WORLD” MODEL, designed for overseas use, is American Locomotive Co.’s bid for... 


Selling Diesels Abroad 


With the home market nearing saturation, major U.S. 
locomotive builders look further afield. Two models have 
been specially designed for export. 


At least one U.S. industry is eying 
overseas markets with more than usual 
interest these davs. The makers of diesel 
locomotives, faced with a leveling off in 
the U.S. market, figure it will take a lot 
more sclling abroad to keep production 
at anvthing like the present high level. 

There’s bound to be a lot of official 
and off-the-record talk about exports 
when the industry gets together next 
week in Atlantic City, N. J., at a joint 
meeting of the Pan American Railway 
Congress, the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads, and the Railway Manufacturers 
Assn. 
¢ On Parade—At least three of the ex- 
hibits will be in tune with this vocal- 
izing: American Locomotive Co. 
(ALCO) and Canada’s Montreal Loco- 
motive Works will show new models de- 
signed for export only, and Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. will exhibit the 
first of 51 diesels it’s making for Argen- 
tina. 

The industry’s big four—Amcerican, 
General Motors, Baldwin, and Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co.—all agree that in 
the U.S. the saturation point for diesel 
locomotives is near. In general, they go 
along with ALCO president P. T. 
Egbert, who says that there is “a fore- 
secable market for something upward of 
10,000 diesel locomotives in this coun- 
try today.” At the present production 
rate it will take from three to five years 
to fill this demand. 

Of course, the U.S. market won't 
disappear after the demand is satisfied. 
The big systems will still need replace- 
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ments, even though the major part of 
their dieselization programs will be com- 
pleted. A lot of the smaller lines will 
still be in the midst of switching to 
diescls. But any way you cut it the 
domestic market will be a lot tighter. 
¢ Just Starting—The picture overseas is 
quite different. In Europe, Latin 
America, and Asia, dieselization is for 
the most part just about getting under 
way. The market is wide open for U.S. 
firms. The few producers of diesel loco- 
motives in Europe can’t supply even 
their own areas as of now. So U.S. 
makers are assured at least part of the 
market. In Latin America and Asia, it’s 
pretty much a question of U.S. diesels 
or none at all. 

All the U.S. producers are preparing 
to assault these markets—either right 
now, or later when U.S. demand begins 
to drop off. The “World” locomotive 
that ALCO will present next week is a 
major move in this direction. So is the 
model from Montreal Locomotive, in- 
dicating as it does that Canada will join 
the race. 

ALCO’s new model is a modified ver- 
sion of the ALCO-GE standard 1,600- 
hp. passenger-freight engine. Some of 
the changes: It’s lower (to meet tighter 
bridge and tunnel clearances abroad); 
it’s lighter (most roads overseas can’t 
handle the weights of standard U_S. 
models); and the truck design makes it 
possible to adopt it for use on track 
gauges ranging from 39.3 in. to the 66- 
in. gauge used in India. 

Although ALCO and Montreal (its 
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ATLANTIC BOND 
PAPERS: 
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There is only one man in 
the history of tennis to 
win the championships of 
Wimbledon, America, 
France and Australia in 
one year. Don. Budge 
turned the trick in 1938. 
In the same year he won 
the Wimbledon doubles 
championship, the Wimbledon mixed 
doubles and the U. S. doubles champion- 
ship. Ranked number one in the world in 
1937, Don Budge played on the great 
U. S. Davis Cup teams of 1935, 36, 37 
and 38 before turning to professional 
tennis. 


Here’s another unusual record — When 
you specify Atlantic Bond you join 8 of 
America’s 9 biggest steel mills, 12 of the 

15 largest carpet mills, and 7 of the 10 
top fountain pen companies. They get 
crisper, better-looking letterheads or office 
forms with Atlantic Bond. So can you. 


EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 

coosgee Ask your printer or write us on your letterhead for a 
big 17” x 22” sheet with Grantiond Rice's selec 
tions for All Time Tennis All Stors, attractively Mus- 
trated and suitable for framing. 
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model is very much like ALCO’s) are 
the first to come up with models de- 
signed for export only, the building of 
diesels to meet foreign specifications is 
not new. All the big U.S. makers, with 
the exception of Fairbanks, Morse, 
have been making diesels suitable for 
forcign use. What's different about the 
new models, according to the compa- 
nies that have developed them, is that 
they are standardized. Previous diesels 
for export have been custom built; the 
ALCO and Montreal models are ready 
for export after adjustment to track 
size. 

None of the other U.S. producers 
has come up with a “world” model, 
but none intends to be left out. Bald- 
win has already upped its exports. Usu- 
ally the percentage of its production 
going into exports ranges from 10% to 
15%; this year, with big orders from 
Brazil and Argentina on the books, the 
figure should be about 25%. General 
Motors says its exports have been held 
down only because of the high domes 


Wh tic demand, that it will increase them 
y 2 new plants ntheliesad J week when the U.S. market drops. And 


locate in Puerto Rico, U.S.A. Fairbanks, Morse, which has never 


done any exporting, has representatives 
Although part of United States, Federal income tax does looking around in Latin America. 
not apply in Puerto Rico...and the Island’s business- 
minded Government grants exemption from local taxes. 
As a plant site to supply U.S. markets, Puerto Rico may 
mean more net profit to you...as it has for many of 


America’s foremost companies. 


PUERTO RICO’S “NET PROFIT” ADVANTAGES 
e Tax exemptions ¢ Abundant Labor 
Financial Assistance —¢ Training Programs 


But it’s Nylon! 


e Advantageous Freight Rates to all Coastal Markets 


HARVEY NICHOLS 
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PERSPECTIVE = “But It’s Nylon!” 


a || British businessmen keep experimenting 

ew with “synthetic fur” (BW—Apr.4'53,p134). 

This ad in a London paper offers a nylon 

pile fabric coat “with the look of beaver 

lamb, great warmth, little weight’ for 

PueRTO RicO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION around $95, As yet the nylon coats haven’t 

In New York in Chicago In Los Angeles In San Juan got the “feel” of true fur, but some re- 

600 Fifth Ave 120 So. LaSalle St 530 West 6th St. Puerto Rico searchers think they may duplicate that 
Plaza 7-2420 Andover 3-4887 Trinity 6124 P.0. Box 2672 before they're through. 





For full facts, contact nearest office 
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R/M Hose—More use per dollar 


RK/M Hose—M- 4 CF dollar 
. “allar 
dollar 
R/M Habe. 5 2 per dollar 


SPECIAL HOSE FOR SPECIFIC USES e e e and you save money in the long run. 


R/M makes hose for hundreds of uses... many of them requiring special 
hose design and manufacturing experience. For example, Oil Loading Hose 
for rapid pumping of petroleum between ship and shore .. . flexible, strong, 
safe and leakproof. Other R/M hose for suction, steam, chemicals . . . and 
giant hose for dredging ... hose that’s flexible and light, yet rugged and 
strong for air, water, paint spray... all designed to do their specific job 
and give you MORE USE PER DOLLAR. Ask the R/M distributor about any 
special or standard hose application... Also how you can save money, too, 
on R/M transmission, and conveyor belts, and V-belts. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION PASSA 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, | INC. 


QAaRhRA Sow dad 


Flot Belts V-Belts Conveyor Belts Hose Roll Covering Tank Lining Abrasive Wheels 











Other R/M products include: Industriol Rubber © Fan Belts © Radiator Hose © Broke Linings © Brake Blocks © Clutch Facings 
Asbestos Textiles © Teflon Products © Pockings © Sintered Metal Ports ¢ Bowling Bolls MR 950 
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Davidson 


Det 


Here's a handsome piece of business stationery 


-». $0 rich... so dignified .. . comparable only to fine engraved work 
in both quality and appearance. It looks expensive . . . and ordinarily 
would be. But this one was produced on a Davidson Dual at a 
remarkably low cost. No other press can print and emboss in one 
Operation ... once through the press . . . for no other press embodies 
the 2-cylinder principle that makes it possible. 


IF You DO PRINTING, you'll appreciate this unusual feature and 


the many other advantages provided by the Davidson . . . such as full 
ink coverage, positive stripping of even the most heavily inked forms, 
and accurate register equalled only by larger, higher priced presses. 
You'll recognize the importance of its simple operation, quick starting 
and easy adjustment. You'll like the fine quality single or multi-color 
work ... the high production speed and low cost. 


And ... don't forget . . . the Davidson Dual is the only press that also 
gives you offset printing, direct lithography and all forms of letterpress 
printing ... reproducing from paper or metal offset plates, type, electros, 
rubber plates and Linotype slugs. No wonder hundreds of users say... 


DAVIDSON HAS THE ANSWER. 


See this sturdy, versatile, precision-built press 
in operation. We'll gladly arrange for a demonstration 
without obligation. Write us today. 


Dovidson Soles and Service Agencies are located in over 60 principal cities 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Dept. 16, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 





Look to the West 


Germans launch expect- 
ant bid for markets in west- 
ern U.S. as consular attaches 
hit the toad. 


Last month businessmen in the 
Southwest—in Phoenix, and Tucson, 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque—received 
friendly calls from the commercial 
attache in West Germany’s Los An- 
geles consulate. Dr. V. F. G. Thur- 
nau, the attache, was making his first 
field trip, to pass the time of day and 
find some new customers. 

The visits are concrete evidence 
that Germany, like Japan (BW-—Jun. 
6'53,p142), is making a big play for 
markets on the West Coast and in 
neighboring areas, which up to now 
have taken only a minute fraction of 
U.S. imports from Germany. And Dr. 
Thurnau says that this week the fruits 
are already beginning to drop. He has 
a desk full of inquiries from south- 
western businessmen. 
® Deficit—Quick and big gains in sales 
are just what West Germany needs to 
lower the $250-million trade deficit 
it had with the U.S. last year. To cut 
that deficit it must either buy less or 
sell more. As a stopgap it has had to 
buy less—its imports during the first 
quarter of this year were down 50% 
from last year. But it needs U.S 
goods, so it’s looking to increased 
exports as the final solution 

West Germany blames the poor 
business it has been doing in the West 
on the fact that after the war it tried 
to get back into the U.S. market by 
signing exclusive contracts with cast- 
em importers. This seemed to be the 
simplest method to West German busi- 
nessmen (most of whom were new to 
the export business) but it proved to 
have several disadvantages 

The biggest hitch was that Ger- 
man goods shipped through New York 
just can’t compete in the West. Prices 
are raised too high by freight costs and 
the cuts taken by the importer, dis- 
tributors, and dealers. For example, 
an article shipped to Los Angeles via 
New York may cost from 75% to 
150% more than if it were shipped 
direct from Hamburg. 
¢ Direct Voyages—With all this in 
mind, West Germany has embarked 
on a plan to change its system of sell- 
ing to the West. From the European 
end it’s encouraging German business- 
men to export directly to western deal- 
ers so as to cut out the eastern middle- 
man and to lower shipping costs. West 
German ships, which now stop only 
at Gulf and Atlantic ports, will start 
regular calls at Los Angeles, San Fran- 
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Handclasp of a friend-in-need 


There’s confidence in the very “feel” of the world famous 
C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extin- 
guishers. The quick-acting “Squeez-Grip” fits your hand 
naturally like a handclasp ... hangs right... carries right... 
works right. You’re in complete command of the situation 
instantly ...no fumbling ...no fatigue. 

From the non-conducting, shatterproof discharge horn 
to the high strength, durably finished cylinder, you get top 
quality construction that results in a lifetime of satisfactory 
service. Because of the very few working parts and corrosion 
resistant materials throughout, the total cost to you over the 
years is less than other initially lower priced makes .. . fire 
after fire, recharge after recharge, without trouble. 

It’s not hard to see, when you fully compare and try, why 
C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extin- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * 


guishers are your best buy for killing flammable liquid aad 
electrical fires, as well as some surface fires involving ordi- 
nary combustible materials. Sizes range all the way from 
2% to 100 pounds capacity ...all fully approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories, Armed Forces and Government Bureaus. 

With C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire 
Extinguishers the penetrating carbon dioxide is a clean, dry, 
non-damaging, non-conducting, inert gas...smothers fire 
instantly, leaves no after fire mess...harmliess to equip- 
ment, materials and finishes ...even food is still perfectly 
edible. 

Act now for complete free information on these first-rate, 
sure-acting fire extinguishers. Remember fire doesn’t wait 
... get the facts today! 


€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





lowa Manufacturing Co. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


MODERNIZES 





Material Handling 


Bulky, heavy raw stock and finished components 
get a “‘lift’’ at the plant of this well-known machin- 
ery manufacturer...thanks to a Lorain “TL” Self- 
Propelled Crane which loads and unloads steel 
and fabricated parts, works two shifts, 16 hours 


per day, and brings new savings in 
time, manpower and dollars to 
one more American industry. 


Rin 
av % 


SpROFITS = 


a) 
LORAIN 


A Here's the way to cut costs on every material handling opera- 
tion around your plant. Put a mobile, versatile Lorain Self-Propelled 
Crane to work—work it around the clock, handling any size, shape 
or type of material . . . use it on extra jobs; such as, excavation, steel 
erection, plant maintenance. One man at the controls does the work 
of a crew. Uses are unlimited... and there is a saving on every use, 
every job. Ask your Thew-Lorain Distributor for information about 
the complete Lorain line of material handling cranes—up to 45-ton 
capacity, on crawler or rubber tire. He can help you! 


LORAIN JTL FEATURES THAT SAVE 


ONE-MAN 
OPERATION 


Save on payroll. 

One man isin 

charge of job from operator's seat. 
Smaller crews mean smaller costs— 
and a Lorain’s efficiency never varies 
with the hour or the weather. : 


MOBILITY 


Here's rubber-tire 

mobility that goes 

places — any place 

around your yard or plant — you're 
not “chained to tracks’. Materials move 
when and where you need them. Crawl- 
er mountings also available. 
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LORAIN 


LORAIN, OHIO 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., 


OQ 
ATTACHMENTS ~ 


Buckets, magnets, slings, grabs—han- 
dle any size, shape or type of material 
—from sand to steel. 16 or more attach- 
ments can be used with any Lorain 
Crane—up to 45-tons lifting capacity. 


ANEW 
DESIGN IDEA (aly 


Designed for efficient, “a 
low-cost operation. 

Features include interchangeable 
“packaged”’major components, one- 
piece, all-welded turntable bed, oil- 
enclosed gears, anti-friction bearings, 
all essentials included...no extras. 





| 


A CAPACITY, 

MOUNTING 

AND BOOM 
TO FIT EVERY 
JOB CONDITION 














cisco and Seattle, probably by yearend. 

From the U.S. end, commercial 
attaches like Dr. Thurnau at the West 
German consulates at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Seattle are trying to 
acquaint German businessmen with 
the market in their areas, and to line 
up local businessmen as distributors of 
West German goods. 

The three attaches have come up 
with pretty much the same reports as 
to the western market In general, 
they feel Germany can best compete 
in consumer goods. Some of the prod 
ucts in big demand: Porsche and Mer- 
cedes cars, textiles, cutlery, cameras, 
toys. There’s also a good market for 
precision machine tools, but these 
have to be special types that can’t 


be had in the U.S. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Bolivia and Patino Tin Mining Corp. 
have agreed on a formula to compen- 
sate stockholders for losses stemming 
from Bolivia’s nationalization of the 
Patino mines. Agreement calls for a 
sliding scale of payments based on the 
price Bolivia gets for the tin. 

* 
Bank of America has loaned Electric 
Power Development Co., of Japan, $7- 
million. It’s payable in three years at 
4.5% yearly interest. Japan’s Industrial 
Bank will guarantee payment 

° 
NATO contracts for U.S. firms: Foster 
Whecler Corp., New York, will super 
vise planning and construction of the 
$100-million pipeline network — that 
NATO will build in Western Euronc 

. Republic Aviation’s Sw 

diary has a NATO order for $50-mi 
lion worth of spare parts for F84G 
Thunderjets and F84F Thunderstreak 

e 
Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland manufa 
turer of heavy printing pr 
come sole U.S. sales rep 
Britain’s Thompson-Briti 
Platen Press. 


SuDS 


has b« 
entative for 
h Automat 


* 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. and Rolls 
Royce, Ltd., one of Britain’s top je 
engine makers, have signed a 10-vea: 
agreement to exchange information on 
gas turbine airplane engin: 

7 
Gulf Oil Corp. and Italy’s Montecatin 
Mining & Chemical Co. have set up 
joint company to search for oil in Itah 
along the Adriatic. 

- 
Japan has made 211 “technological co 
operation” contracts with foreign firms 
since the war, and 161 of them are 
with U.S. firms, says the Bank of 
Japan. Switzerland is second with 21 
contracts. 
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FIGHTING A WINNING BATTLE AGAINST THE SEA 


Of all our inventions, none are more wonderful than those which save 
lives. And this is the job of one of the seven divisions of Continental 
Copper & Steel Industries, Inc. — the Welin Davit and Boat Division, 


America’s largest producers of lifeboats and boat-handling equipment. 


To sea-travelers and to the entire maritime industry, the name Welin 
means safety, for more American ships depend on Welin than on all 
other manufacturers combined. And to boating enthusiasts, Welin means 


safer pleasure craft, too, protected by non-sinkable steel construction. 


But let us all keep in mind that one reason we Americans enjoy more 
pleasurable living and greater security is that ours is a country where 
industry is free to grow and use its talents to provide greater facilities 


for happier living for more people. 


COPPER & STECL 


INDUSTRIES. Ime 
345 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK N. ¥ 


FABRICATORS OF METALS 
FOR HOME AND INDUSTRY 


ALLOY FABRICATORS DIVISION, process equipment, BRAEBURN ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, tool steels. HANOVER WIRE CLOTH DIVISION, wire sx reen, 
woven wire products. HATFIELD WIRE & CABLE DIVISION, wire, cable, cord sets. NIAGARA FALLS SMELTING & REFINING DIVISION, non ferrous 
alloys. WALSH HOLYOKE BOILER WORKS DIVISION, pipelines, snow plows, heavy equipment. WELIN DAVIT & BOAT DIVISION, lifeboats, pleasure craft. 





When you want the Facts 
to speak for themselves... 


Fills with 

; ° 
lout Dows note 
1on 


...use FRANS-VISION 


A salesman can only talk about a product—Trans-Vision sells it from the inside out. 

Multicolor printing sharply reproduced on crystal-clear Celanese acetate pages 
makes it possible to disassemble the product...see below the surface in the most 
graphic way possible. So perfect is this method of education that Trans-Vision is 
used extensively for medical and other science instruction. 

A trademarked product of Milprint, Inc., Trans-Vision depends on the unfailing 
clarity and dimensional stability of Celanese acetate transparent film... its flat- 
smooth, cockle-resistant surface... resistance to stretching or shrinking...and excel- 
lent aging characteristics. These same qualities account for the popularity of Celanese 
acetate for high fidelity recording tapes, high vacuum metal coating. and many other 
precision applications. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Transparent Films Dept. 129-F, 290 Ferry 
Street. Newark 5, New Jersey. 

Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical & Cellulose Company, Ltd., Montreal 
and Toronto, 


*Reg. U.S. Pat.o%. TRANSPARENT FILMS 
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Events in East Germany have changed the whole international outlook. 


The popular revolt that started this week in Berlin is the worst setback 
communism has had since 1945—not excluding the rift with Tito and U. S. 
intervention in Korea. 


The repercussions will be world-wide. They may reach into the Krem- 
lin itself. U. S. policy will be affected no less than Russian. 


At midweek you couldn’t be sure exactly where it would all lead. 
Events like this develop a momentum of their own. 


But it seems clear that Moscow has only two choices in Germany: 


e Suppress the revolt and then move fast toward the liberation of East 
Germany and unification of the whole country. That would automatically 
produce a new kind of Europe in which neither Russia nor the U.S. would 
have the same influence as now. 


* Rule East Germany with a reign of terror. If Moscow does this, it will 
have to write off its “peace offensive,” prepare for a really dangerous 
international situation. 

a 


The odds are that Moscow will take the first alternative. 


But you can’t be sure what impact the East German revolt will have 
on the new Soviet regime. 


It is now faced with a decisive test of its new policy. That’s bound to 


sharpen the power struggle that has gone on in the Kremlin since Stalin's 
death. 


Before the issue is settled, there may well be changes at the top. 


The East German revolt started Tuesday in the Soviet sector of Berlin. 
It followed some easing of Moscow’s occupation controls, which was appar- 
ently planned as a preliminary to a Soviet bid for German unity. 


Once the Russians made concessions, the Berlin workers started a 
demonstration asking for more. Then, overnight the affair became a mass 
uprising against the Communist dictatorship and the Soviet occupation. 
The cry was for a unified democratic Germany. 

Along with this there came a general strike in East Berlin, the first 
under any Soviet regime. The fever quickly spread to other industrial 
centers such as Leipzig, Erfurt, and Halle. Communist bosses were mobbed 
by factory workers. 


* 
There’s not much doubt that the Russians will quell this revolt. 
Otherwise, they could expect the same thing in every satellite. 
The real question for the Kremlin is: What next? 


A return to a tough policy in East Germany, which was reversed only 
a week ago, would break up the Soviet “peace offensive.” 


This has been running in high gear the past two weeks as Moscow 
pushed its pacification policy in Austria, Yugoslavia, and Turkey. At the 


same time Moscow’s position was being strengthened by the Italian elec- 
tions and the political crisis in France. 


Washington also has to answer the question: What next in Germany? 
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Regardless of what Moscow does, German unity will become the rallying 
cry of all West German political parties. 


Now that the East Germans have shown their willingness to die for 
democracy and unity, no Bonn politician can put integration with the West 
ahead of unification, as Adenauer has done. 


Adenauer will switch his emphasis to unification. Still, his opposition, 
the Social Democrats, will gain most from the new situation. They have 
plugged the unity line right along, and now their followers in East Germany 
have led the fight against communism. 


e 
For the U. S., this means two things: 


©The policy of integrating West Germany via the European Defense 
Community no longer has any real chance of success. If the U. S. wants 
to grab the initiative from Moscow it may have to switch to a unification 
policy, regardless of what that would mean to EDC. You can be sure that 
this unity question will top the agenda at the upcoming meeting of Eisen- 
hower, Churchill, and a French premier at Bermuda. 


¢ Washington may have to reconcile itself to a Social Democratic victory 
in the September elections in West Germany. Even if Adenauer switches 
to the unity line, it’s doubtful now if he can win. 


The East German business has come at a fortunate time for the U. S. 
—assuming we can move fast enough to take advantage of it. 


The American position in Western Europe has deteriorated seriously 
in the past six months. That area no longer looks to the U. S. for leader 
ship as it did in the past. 

You can see this in the Italian election results and the French political 


crisis. In both cases, middle-of-the-road regimes are breaking up. And 
these have been, in effect, an expression of U.S. policy in Europe. 


Some loosening of ties between the U. S. and Western Europe was 
probably inevitable as U. S. economic aid dropped. It might have happened 
regardless of any change in Soviet policy. 

But the Russians have hastened the process by convincing most Euro- 
peans that (1) a long period of international peace lies ahead; and (2) there 
are big opportunities for East-West trade. 


The French political crisis shows the European trend at its worst. 


Neither the National Assembly nor the nation can make up its mind 

on basic problems that will decide the country’s whole future: 
e There is no majority in the Assembly or the nation for a joint European 
army. But no alternative policy has been found for restoring German 
sovereignty and gaining the advantage of a German defense contribution 


e There is now a majority in the Assembly that wants to settle the Indo- 
Chinese war. There is no agreement on how to reach a settlement. 

e France is sitting on a North African powder keg that could blow up 
any time. 

* The French budget deficit this year will be more than $2-billion unless 
the Assembly does something. The Assembly keeps putting off a decision 
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Ingenuity...shaping your future 


America’s future—and your own—are more secure be- 
cause of this file in the hands of a master craftsman at 
Harvey Aluminum. His ingenious fingers are shaping a 
die to make aluminum spars for Freedom’s long-range 
bombers. Our forefathers compounded ingenuity and 
hard work into a formula for progress in America. For 
40 years Harvey has followed this formula in solving 
technical and engineering problems for many customers. 


Inspection is the key to quality 
control. Harvey Aluminum Ex- 
trusions are produced under rigid 
control .. . conforming to strict 
specifications of uniformity and 
metallurgical analysis. 


Through its policy of customer service Harvey has 
grown from a one-man machine shop into the nation’s 
largest independent producer and fabricator of alumi- 
num. Whether you need a simple extrusion for a shower 
door or ten thousand wing spars with complex contours, 
Harvey’s integrated team of research specialists, metal- 
lurgists, engineers and technicians is at your service. 
We'd welcome your inquiry . . . today. 





HARVEY 


luminum 











DIVISION OF HARVEY MACHINE CO.,INC. TORRANCE, CALIF. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


An independent facility producing special extrusions, pressure forgings, bar stock, forging stock, tubing and related mill products 





gives union hiring bosses tight control over are often no more than mob-run 
SHAPE-UP jobs, strengthens racket control. If a man WILDCAT STRIKES violence, used to enforce extortionate 
opposes bosses, he gets no work at ail. demands on the employers. 


Racket Rule on New York's Docks 





Out of the hearings by the crime commission set up in New York and action of par- 


STATE COMMISSIONS ACT allel agency in New Jersey will come the legislative controls that both states are try- 


ing to set up to clean up the huge Port of New York. Here Gov. Thomas E. Dewey (second from left) presides at a hearing. 
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MURDER mobsters. 


pilferage, many-faceted corruption. 


on the docks is a natural byproduct of control by 
So are the savage beating of rivals, 


STRONGARM TACTICS 


Leadership by  vio- 
AFL’s 


lence is rife in 


dock union. The heavy fist is the arbiter. 


Brings Showdown after 50 Years 


Notices were going out this week 
from Albany and Trenton to all mem- 
bers of the New York and New Jer 
sey legislatures. ‘They were being called 
by the two states’ governors into spe- 
cial and extraordinary session. In a 
rare concurrent action, both legisla- 
tures will assemble before the end cf 
the month to pass nearly identical 
pieces of  legislation—history-making 
legislation. 

After nearly 50 vears of a steadily 
worsening situation, conditions in the 


ORGANIZED LABOR 


Joseph Ryan, union head (right, photo at right), and attorney Louis Waldman seem certain to lose charter. 
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bi-state Port of New York have now 
become a national scandal. New York 
und New Jersey are determined to 
move—and move hard—to clean them 
up. The target is the crime, corruption, 
and violence on the waterfront. And 
a statute tougher, perhaps, than any 
cver written in its impingement on in- 
dustry and union practices is the 
weapon being aimed at it. 

¢ Rough and Tough—The New York 
waterfront never was a fit place at 
which to hold a Sunday school picnic. 


attracted 
longshoring 


A rough, tough trade that 
burly men to casual jobs 
has traditionally been one of the least 
genteel of the occupations. More than 
two generations ago it began in Nev 
York, as it did in other places, to ck 
velop a gang structure, built in 
wround work units and in part 
little domains under 
ership. 

As far back as 
there was pilferage and 
bribery. And collusiv: 


part 
around 


lead 


sfrongarm 
anvone remember 
extortion and 
irrangements 


on its own to clean up the dock union. AFL president George Meany (photo at left) has 
ordered the union to get rid of racketeers and the shape-up or get out of the federation. 
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FIVE BOOKLETS TO HELP $ 
YOUR SALESMEN SELL!? 


Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for this 
set of handy booklets on selling techniques. 
Only one set to a customer. 


4 short course) ASHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN- 


| ) Ste by J. C. Asprey. Packed with 
helpful suggestions on selling funda- 
mentals. Over 300,000 copies sold. 


SELL BY GIVING by James T. 
MANGAN. A remarkable philosophy and 
approach to selling which simply can- 
not fail. Over 200, copies sol 

THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR- 
SELF by James T. Mancan. Every 
salesman must sell himself before he 
can sell anythi 0000 ae — ints 
the way. Over 

HOW TO SELL pom ve J. Cc. 
ASPLEY. Tested methods to overcome 
price objections and sell a may Ay 
uct in a buyers market. er ,000 


copies sold 
\\ STEP OUT AND SELL by W. E. 
_\\Hotcer, former sales ok that packs 
Ke \\Chevrolet. An} inspirin 
a real punch. Over 
Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 4 x 6’. aan 
down to earth, and packing a wealth of help, mil- 
lions of these booklets now used in training by some 
of the largest companies in all lines of business. 


DARTNELL 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING AIDS 
4650 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, ill, 





MEMO 
when you don’t buy your 
trucks, you don't buy the 
headaches of procure 
ment, maintenance ted 
up capital You don't buy 
garage space. insurance, 
heenses, bookkeeping OF 
other countless contu- 

sions of truck ownership. 
Yet you always have @ 
clean truck, your size, 
with your name 
everything supped but 
the driver! 


BUY- 





Ye Ry- 
YOUR TRUCKS 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, KLLINOIS 


Members in primeipal cities 


ReLEASE 

invested 

capital! 
Send for bulletin 8-5 





MR. MANUFACTURER 


De you need new industrial Products with a 
potential of several million dollars, annually. 

An i. Rey outstanding experience in 
Original desi in chemical, electro-chemical, 
mechanical, trical, _ conveying, mining and coal 
preparation s eo 
with a company cenuwine, additional broducts to 
keep their tn 
cluded are dozens of iaveotiona, many covered by 
patents, and improved designs of industrial equip. 
ment. Requires —— and medium size machine 
shop equipment. it will speed up negotiations if 
my supply information on your facilities, engineer. 

ne and sales organization, present tine of work, 
number of shop employes and such other informa. 
_ at might assist me to give prierity te your 
nquiry 


Address Frank E. Smith 
2907 Lewiston Rd. Niegere Falls, N. Y. 

















Use “clues” 
when you want to reach the executive 
market. Write for information. 





HIRE FAIRLY 


Hiring halls, on the order of this of AFL seafarers, are a 
in the eyes of both the state commissions and of the AFL. The 


“must” 


shape-up would be abolished, available jobs assigned through an employment center. 


JAI 


CRC 


A purge must be thorough-going, the commissions say. 
arrests included Mike Clemente (left foreground), 


Early 
East Side 


dock leader, dint being booked on charge of forcing company to hire boss it didn’t need. 


For a Cleanup: Reforms and 


developed early between shipping and 
stevedoring companies on the one hand 
and leaders of labor groups on the 
other. Until the repeal of prohibi- 
tion the situation was bad, but not 
critical. Repeal made unemployed a 
large group of criminals and_ their 
henchmen. Many of them took their 
talent and experience onto the water- 
front. 

The post-repeal rush of criminals to 
the waterfront was followed by a con- 
solidation and intensification of most 
of the scattered rackets. They had 
been small-scale and largely anarchical. 
But during the 10 years before World 
War II, mobsters moved in, staked out 
their areas of control, drove out or 
killed opposition, and generally organ- 
ized the port on something approach- 
ing a “business-like” basis. 

Emplovers were drawn in deeper and 
deeper. Manv of them developed what 


they considered very satisfactory ac- 
commodations and relations with mob 
tule. They entered into what were, in 
effect, contracts with criminals under 
which, in return for steady longshore 
service and mobster goodwill, they 
paid very handsome charges in the 
form of gifts, gratuities, and special 
fees to dummy compani« 
¢ Preying on Workers—lhe mob not 
only preyed on employers, it exploited 
most of the 40,000 longshoremen in 
the port. Rough-cut though they are, 
the overwhelming majority of | this 
group wanted and continue to want 
only reasonably steady cmployment at 
their trade at an income sufficient to 
support themselves and their families. 
Instead, they became the victims 
of criminals. These took 
over their union and the hiring boss 
jobs so that the men could neither work 
nor have representation unless they 


riminals 
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BARGAIN HONESTLY Normal bargaining, as in this session of the CIO's 


rubber workers, is another commission must. 
state groups also urge the licensing of union personnel, and the abolishing of public loading. 


CLEAN UP UNIONS * longshoremen will be put out of AFL. The law, 


too, may require it. Secret balloting (left) and financial 
reports like those of the AFL garment workers are among the reforms that have been urged. 


played along—paid off with kick-backs, 
patronized mob-connected loan sharks, 
bought their noontime beer at mob- 
approved saloons, placed their bets at 
mob-established bookies, and even 
buried their dead at mob-related funeral 
parlors. 

While this criminal penetration of 
the docks went on, the port remained 
in the same depressed condition from 
which all U.S. industry suffered until 
the armament boom began in the 
1940s. New York City officials and 
officials of the Jersey towns across the 
river would occasionally deplore what 
was happening, but as often as not 
would avert their attention—presum- 
ably in return for political and even 
financial support from dockside wards. 
¢ War Boom—But when the U.S. 
went to war, the illegal “take” in the 
port became so huge that no one 
could continue to ignore it. The port’s 
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a Tough Law (Story starts on page 164) 


prosperity made every day a jackpot 
day for the mob. And the need to keep 
the port open and running was so 
acute that even the Army and Navy 
played along and offered no challenge 
to mob rule. 

¢ Four Ways Out—Since the war there 
has been a growing community de- 
termination to clean up the docks. 
There are four ways in which this 
could be done. 

(1) The union, AFL’s International 
Longshoremen’s Assn., and the em- 
ployers might do it together. But it is 
now apparent that they won't or can’t. 
The union is so thoroug:ly corrupt 
that even the AFL, though attached 
for 75 years to a policy of not interfer- 
ing in the autonomy of its constitu- 
ents, has ordered the ILA to turn it- 
self inside out or be expelled. ‘That ex- 
pulsion is now a sure thing practically. 
Many of the leading employers are so 


Both 








WASHROOM 
CcOsTs! 


Eliminate Mess! 


cost of towels « storing towels 
filling cabinets + disposing of towels 
cleaning washroom « plumbing service 





All these savings plus better washroom 
service by installing the fast-acting, 
proven, automatic 


NATIONAL HAND DRYER 


ee e dries hands completely dry 
in 20 seconds. 


No time when fast, chap-free, sanitary 
drying service is not available. National 
Dryers pay for themselves in 12 to 18 
months; give quick, soothing drying 
service at the touch of a button. 


DO YOU REALLY KNOW 


how much your washroom service Is 
costing you in actual money? Save 85c 
out of every $1 you are ~ 
now spending for wash- . 
room maintenance! Fill in 
coupon and attach to com- 
pany letterhead for com- 
plete information. 


NATIONAL DRYER SALES CORPORATION * 


° Chicago 6 





at BW West Adams Sire 


Send me the facts—Cost compari’~> of towels vo. 
National Hand Oryers, complete inrormation ond 
literature. 


Name 

Title and Company. ——— 
Address . 

City. Zone___.State__. 























from Packaging Milk 
to Paving Marking 


> | 
BK 
Yuincy 


DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s moving milk cartons 
from one packaging Operation to 
another... .or spraying paint stripes 
on paving...Quincy Compressors 
do a swift, efficient job of supplying 
compressed air, These are only two 
of hundreds of unique and everyday 
jobs performed by Quincy 

Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors in a variety 
of mountings for service stations, 
garages or for use as part of products 
requiring compressed air supply. 
Sizes range from | to 90 c.f.m. Sold 
and serviced by a nationwide net- 
work of authorized automotive and 
industrial distributors, 


WHAT'S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 

You'll want this 
book showing 

16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept. W-42. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincey Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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compromised that they are unable to 
bring any vigor to a cleanup program. 

(2) The City of New York and the 
towns of Hoboken, Jersey City, Newark, 
Wechawken and others could, conceiv- 
ably, act together in a genuine, zealous 
program of law enforcement. To ex- 
pect that, however, would be utopian. 

(3) The federal government might 
legislate. There are two things wrong 
with this, however. While the Senate 
Interstate Commerce subcommittee 
under Sen. Charles W. ‘Tobey has been 
holding hearings on the waterfront, it 
would take at least a year to get legisla- 
tion written and enacted into law. By 
that time public opinion, which seems 
now to approach fever heat, may have 
cooled, and the legislation would not 
get broad support. And, too, if the 
federal government legislated, its meas- 
ure would have to apply to all the ports 
of the continental U.S. This, in the 
opinion of experts, would be a serious 
mistake. A statute drafted to cover the 
Port of New York problem could raise 
hob elsewhere; yet a law that would not 
be disruptive in other ports would fail 
to go to the root of New York’s evils. 

(4) State action looks like the readiest 
way of dealing with the problem. But, 
because the port borders two states, 
cven state action is a complicated un- 
dertaking. 
¢ Public Opinion—State action began 
when Gov. Thomas FE. Dewey set up 
the State Crime Commission. For 
over a year the SCC has dredged up 
facts on the waterfront and fed them to 
the public in stronger and stronger 
doses. Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll of New 
Jersey established a parallel agency to 
New York’s SCC. The two aroused 
public opinion in both states cnough 
to push the two state legislatures into 
simultaneous action. 

On the program is the passage of a 
bi-state compact that will establish 
a bi-state agency. New York and New 
Jersey will delegate to it police powers 
for operating on their waterfronts. 
Such a compact must have the approval 
of the federal Congress. But the two 
states will provide as separate interim 
agencies to get to work at once. ‘The 
governors hope these will work closely 
together so that, for example, an indi- 
vidual barred from the New York side 
of the port will not be allowed to op- 
crate on the Jersev side. Once Congress 
approves the compact, the two  sepa- 
rate agencies will be merged into one. 
e New Setup—The SCC is writing bills 
for koth states, but thev may, of course, 
be amended by the legislatovs. As it 
looks now, though, they will provide 
for: 

¢ Abolishing the shape-up system 
of hiring. Under it the hiring boss 
could operate to reward longshoremen 
who were acceptable to the mob and 
condemn to joblessness those who were 


not. In place of the shape-up, there 
would be state-operated hiring halls. 

¢ Licensing hiring bosses, stevedor- 
ing companies, and other employers of 
longshore labor. A rigid system would 
deny licenses to criminals and suspect 
persons. To keep their licenses, they 
would have to observe rules of conduct 
designed to put an end to bribery and 
extortion. 

e Abolishing public loading, the 
practice under which a third party han- 
dles cargo or intended cargo between 
the time it is on the truck at a pier 
head and the time it is lined up on the 
cock for the longshore sling. This busi 
ness was found by the SCC to be so 
racket-ridden that it could not be re- 
formed. 

¢ Licensing guards and watchmen 
under requirements designed to give 
them sufficient independence from th« 
men they watch or the employer they 
work for so that they can function ef- 
fectively as police officers 

e Establishing a code of fair prac- 
tice for the unions in the port so that 
the control the mob now exercises over 
them may be broken. There, this code 
would incorporate requirements on 
how the union conducts its affairs, 
keeps its financial affairs in order, and 
selects its representatives—much mor 
drastic and pervasive than ever before 
contemplated by cither a.state govern 
ment or the federal Cons 

It is in this area of labor union 
regulation that the sense of outrage 
felt in all quarters over waterfront con 
ditions may be most clearly discerned. 
Under any circumstances, before this, 
organized labor as a whole has bitterly 
fought all legislative efforts to regulate 
union affairs. While willing to admit 
in some cases the situation might be 
bad, union leadership has always op 
posed Icgislative remedics, demanding 
the labor movement be Icft alone to 
clean itself up, whatever might be the 
mcss. 
¢ Meany Goes Along—Last week Gov. 
Dewey, after receiving the report and 
drastic recommendations of the SCC, 
presided over a two-day public hearing 
in New York City to which all inter 
ested parties were invited. Among 
those who came was George Meany, 
president of the AFL. He was expected 
to stand by organized labor’s traditional 
position: Leave us alone to do the job 
ourselves. Instead, Meany was one of 
the most friendly witnesses to appear 
before the governor. He found some 
things wrong with the SCC proposals, 
but they were not things vital to the 
main body of recommendations. On 
the broad legislative suggestions, 
Meany said this: “The state must get 
this mess cleaned up.” With that, it 
appeared, everyone except the mob 
itself and its auxiliaries was saying 
“Amen” to the SCC. 
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A United Front 


AFL's machinists and 
CIO's auto workers have 
sealed a pact that may lead 
to coordinated bargaining. 


Two of the country’s largest unions, 
AFL’s International Assn. of Machin- 
ists and CIO’s United Auto Workers, 
last week wound up several weeks of 
quict negotiations (BW—May12’53, 
pl55) with one of the broadest peace 
pacts ever signed by rival labor groups. 
¢ In Union, Strength—Of considerable 
importance to employers in industries 
in which both UAW and IAM do busi- 
ness, the agreement sets up for the 
first time a program of close coopera- 
tion “to insure maximum strength at 
the bargaining table.” 

It also renews and strengthens the 
two unions’ four-year-old no-raiding 
agreement, adding to it an “ethical 
practices” guarantee against efforts by 
cither party to “discredit the other . . 
for the purpose of gaining organiza- 
tional advantages.” 
¢ Joint Action—The economic-coopera- 
tion section of the pact might eventu- 
ally mean joint bargaining with com- 
panies that have contracts with both 
unions. The more immediate effect 
with be a coordinated effort to get 
uniform wage scales and contract con- 
ditions in industries—aircraft, for in- 
stance—in which there are both IAM 
and UAW plants. 

As a first step, the unions are setting 
up a joint six-man committee in air- 
craft to “coordinate collective bargain- 
ing procedures and_ relationships.” 
Similar committees are planned later in 
other IAM-UAW industries. 

They also are arranging for: 

e An exchange of information on 
plants, contracts, wage rates, and other 
factors pertinent to bargaining. 

¢ Joint conferences on bargaining 
and related problems. 

e Joint bargaining “whenever 

such a course promises to bring the 
best possible results for both 
unions. 
e Determined—If one union strikes 
against an employer with whom the 
other also has a contract, the second 
will (1) “take joint action whenever 
possible;” (2) respect picket lines and 
give “lawful and moral support” to the 
strike; and (3) make no settlement with 
the employer that will in any way 
undermine or weaken the position of 
the striking union. 

Both IAM’s president Al J. Hayes 
and Walter Reuther, president of 
UAW and of parent CIO, say their 
unions “are determined to enforce the 
language and spirit” of the agreement. 
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We Have 


WONDERFUL 
CONNECTIONS 


.». 30, to be exact! 


With its main line serving the rich 
industrial area between New York 
and the Great Lakes, the Lacka- 
wanna is a “bridge” connecting at 
strategic interchange points with a 
network of 36 other major rail- 
roads whose lines extend to every 
section of the country. 


Lackawanna terminals are 
located at the gateways to the great 
markets of the East and West—at 
Hoboken, New York and Buffalo. 
Through those gateways and at 


numerous intermediate points, 
Lackawanna’s coordinated service 
accelerates the flow of freight 
trafic and provides every facility 
needed for complete and accurate 


scheduling. 


Yes, we have wonderful connec- 
tions for the safe, speedy and de- 
pendable handling of all types of 
eastbound and westbound freight. 
That’s why more and more of the 
nation’s leading shippers are speci- 
fying “Route it Lackawanna!” 


NEW YORK 


BiNGraMTOn 


—- | 
Lackawanna Railroad ae 


SHIPPERS WHO ARE IN THE KNOW, CHOOSE THE ROUTE OF PHOEBE SNOW 
169 





What's Bringing in the Cash 
for Michigan Farmers? 


BEANS! 


HONEY! 


One crop after another...every month 
during the year keeps money coming 
in continuously for Michigan farmers. 


It’s unusually broad diversification 
of agricultural products in this pros- 
perous peninsula state that holds farm 
income high and steady all year long. 
From fruit to grain, beans to sugar 
beets, dairy products to beef, pork and 
wool. 


There’s where a versatile farm paper 
— MICHIGAN FARMER — comes in. 
Farmers find that following practices 
featured by MICHIGAN FARMER pays 
big dividends. No wonder MICHIGAN 
FARMER is preferred by 4 out of 5 
rural Michigan families! So, take ad- 
vantage of the selling power in the one 
publication that reaches more buyers— 


Advertise in Michigan where it’s 


VEGETABLES 





with cash—in this big, choice market! 


Two other states like Michigan also 
among the top third in national farm 
income are Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
served by THE OHIO FARMER and 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. For full 
facts on all three write to B1013 Rock- 
well Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 


ean ton ots 105% 10.6% 


”" on 


ee 





if 
| 
re if 
Based on eight-year study of Michigan Farm 
Income — 1940 through 1947 
(Government payments not included) 


PAYDAY all year ‘round! 


} 
BS See 





7 


oS 


East Lansing, Michigan 
THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Cafeteria Costs 


Recent Cleveland survey 
nails down the tab of com- 
panies in the cafeteria busi- 
ness. 


How much does it cost to operate a 
company cafeteria? Asked this question, 
the Associated Industries of Cleveland 
recently made a survey of 22 major 
Cleveland companies. It came up with 
these rough general averages: 

e If the company pays for space, 
operation, and equipment, the cost per 
employee per year is in the neighbor- 
hood of $21.21. 

e If the company pays for opera- 
tion of the cafeteria that is, 
if it doesn’t figure space and equipment 
costs in its estimate—the cost is ap 
proximately $7.97 per employee per 
year. 

e If the company provides the 
space and equipment and a concession 
aire operates the cafeteria, it costs an 
average of only $3.33 per employee per 
year. 

e The over-all average for cafeteria 
operation for all 22 companies was 
$14.46. 
¢ Limitations—Companic 
ways rum cafeterias at a loss, and these 
figures are useful mainly as an indica- 
tion of just what deficit a company may 
expect if it goes into the cafeteria busi 
ness. However, statistically the esti 
mates have many weaknesses, as AIC 
points out. 

For one thing, results are based on 
the assumption that all employees eat 
at the company cafeteria, which of 
course isn’t true. In many cases the 
company took its lump-sum cafeteria 
deficit for the vear and divided it by 
total number of employees to get its 
cost-per-head figure. 

Replies also indicated that some com 
panies served only one meal while 
others served from two to five meals a 
day. But no differentiation was madc 
in the survey on this basis 

Moreover, there’s the big unknown 
of how much of an employce’s meal 
tab was subsidized by the company. The 
largest single cost figure reported by a 
company was $46.68 per employee an 
nually for the operation, space, and 
equipment of a cafeteria. Yet this cafe- 
teria served only one meal a day. An 
other company that served four meals 
a day had a deficit of only $17.53 per 
employee per year. 

The size of the company would also 
make a difference in costs. Clearly it 
is cheaper per head to feed employees 
in large numbers. However, company 
sizes were not a consideration in the 
figures, either. 


only 


almost al- 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





The Supreme Court this week upset 
Harry Bridges’ conviction on federal 
perjury-conspiracy charges; it decided 
that the statute of limitations had run 
out before Bridges was indicted in 1949 
for a statement nmde in 1945 natural 
ization proceedings. Later, government 
attorneys said that efforts to deport the 
leftwing head of the International Long 
shoremen’s & Warchousemen’s Union 
will be continued. 

. 
Steel pay terms—an 84¢ across-the- 
board hourly increase—spread through 
the basic-steel industry this week (page 
27) but might not extend into the 
aluminum industry. The United Steel- 
workers (CIO) plans to press guaran- 
teed-wage and pension-insurance de- 
mands in Aluminum Co. of America 
contract talks opening next weck. 

° 
Organizing among public employees 
will be stepped up this year by CIO. 
It has pledged organizers and financial 
aid to its Government & Civic Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, which has 
made little progress in three years. 

. 
A CIO victory by the Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers has ended 14 years 
of independent unionism at Merck & 
Co., Inc., in Rahway, N. J. GCCW 
nosed out the independent 681-606 in 
a National Labor Relations Board poll. 
AFL’s Chemical Workers, which has 
two other Merck plants, was eliminated 
carlicr. 

e 
Nomination of Tom Lyon, of Salt Lake 
City, as director of the Bureau of Mines 
was announced last week by the White 
House—and Lyon promptly was criti- 
cized by John L. Lewis. The United 
Mine Workcrs’ leader protested that 
Lyon, with experience only in non- 
ferrous mining, isn’t qualified to look 
after the safety of coal miners. 





The Pictures——Cover by Herb 
Kratovil. Arabian American Oil 
Co.—151; Gus Bundy—106, 107; 
Cal-Pictures — 84; Engineering 
News Record—Harry Compton— 
30, 31; Hans Geiger—148; Harris 
& Ewing—29 (rt.); Int. News— 
29 (It.), 165 (bot. rt.), 166 (bot.), 
194; Bob Isear—78, 79, 164 (bot.), 
165 (bot. It.), 166 (top); Syd Kar- 
son—167 (bot. rt.); Herb Kratovil 
—122, 123,. 132, 133, 136; Jay 
Leviton—64, 65; N. Y. Daily 
News—164 (top It.), 165 (top It.), 
167 (bot. It.); Wide World—27, 
68, 165 (top rt.); Dick Wolters— 
167 (top); United Press—164 
(top rt.). 
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CROSLEY Room Air Conditioner 


cleans 


breathe! 





4.---------------------------- 


Put Yourself in the CROSLEY Comfort | 


Now, comfortable coolness on the hottest days—air condi 


tioning at its best with the revolutionary new 1953 Crosley 
But more! Crosley ‘‘conditions”’ air. Cleans it of dirt, dust, 
Dries 


Circulates air without 


soot. air—climinates ‘“‘sticky-weather’’ humidity 


bothersome drafts. Ventilates yout 


room all year round. Exhausts stale air—whisks away odors 


Put yourself in the CROSLEY Comfort Zone—see the five 


new 1953 models at your Crosley Dealer’s today. Crosley 


Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corp., Cincinnati 25, Ohio, 


SET YOUR HEART ON CROSLEY 


Model ACE-750 


in Canada: Crosley Radio ana TV, Limited, Toronto, Montrem | 





Commodity War Boom Over - 
Prices Back to Pre-Korea 


1947-49 = 100 
INDEX 


140 


80 | \Start)of Korean Shooting Sent Staple 





But Since Feb. 1951, The Trend Has Been Steadil 


Downward 
i | 





Mette et te et i 
1952 


1950 


Soures: Bureau of Labor Statistics Monthly Index of Spot Market Prices 


A Long, Slow Slide Downhill 


Basic commodities as a group are 
right back where they were before the 
Korean war began. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of spot (cash) commodity prices (1947- 
49=100) is actually below its level 
when rifles first cracked along the 38th 
parallel. 

The index on June 12 was 87.2, com- 
pared with a high of 135.0 in February, 
1951, and with 89.5 in June, 1950, 
when the North Koreans began their 
invasion of the South. 
¢ Over-Inflated—Note that the long 
decline from the February, 1951, top 
has been steadv—in effect, a long slide 
downhill after the sharp climb in the 
first eight Korean war months. * It has 
been a working out of the inflationary 
pressures, like the releasing of air from 
an over-inflated automobile tire. 

It was different in the stock market 
(page 33). ‘There was a rally in shares 
after the Presidential election last No- 
vember, with leading issues holding 
some of the gains until spring 

Not so in the case of commodities. 


172 


There was nary a ripple last November. 
Commodity prices were moving gently 
lower in line with supply and demand. 

Commodity prices then, as now, were 
reflecting growing inventories of metals, 
greater supplies of grains, fats and oils, 
and textiles, and an outlook for larger 
production of meat. 
¢ Smaller Forces—T'oday’s lower staple 
prices are a gauge of the opinion of 
traders that with the ending of the 
Korean war, U.S. arms factories will 
chew up less steel, copper, brass, rub- 
ber, and other materials. ‘They also 
think that smaller-size armed forces 
(our own and those of other United 
Nations members) will require _ less 
food and fewer uniforms. 

Today's prices also reflect the opin- 
ion that a postwar crest in production 
of automobiles and other civilian goods 
may be near at hand. 

Commodities have been lower 
abroad, also, which is a factor in the 
decline in staples here. The nations 
exporting natural rubber, tin, and the 
other foreign-produced commodities 


1953 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


we buy all have far greater supplies 
than they can use or find a home for 
at previous price levels. 

¢ Overseas—Surpluses 
have helped _ beat 
Korean war highs the cash prices for 
items like copper, lead, and _ hides, 
which come from both domestic and 
foreign sources. 

Spectacularly, grains have been drop 
ping sharply this week, in both domes- 
tic and Canadian market ind_ the 
world prices have been knocked down. 
Talk that there is more new crop wheat 
going to market than can be stored is 
hardly enough to explain sharp a 
retreat as that which caused the 5¢ 
decline in the world price Monday 
In U.S. futures market Monday’s 
session was the first in four years in 
which wheat had dropped the full 10¢ 
a bu. permitted daily limit 

There is no evidence, either here or 
abroad, that the 28-month-long com- 
modity slide has run its cours¢ 

Wheat is now 14.1% below its 
Korean high, corn 20.4%, tin 49.8%, 


ibroad, 


from the 


too, 


down 
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What do you mean, summer slump ? 


Any old-timer could tell you what it 
meant! How hot weather pulled down 
health and efficiency and filled steel 
plant dispensaries with heat cases. 

But now the hot-weather drag on 
the steelworker’s health and his out- 
put is becoming a thing of the past, 
thanks to a broad attack on the prob- 
lem, in which steel-plant engineers, 
medical staffs, and technicians in in- 
dustrial hygiene and safety all are 
contributing. 

They are making the air in steel 
plants purer and more comfortable by 
removing dust and fumes. They are 


experimenting with pilot installations 
of heat-deflecting barriers and air-con- 
ditioning in crane cabs. And _ this 
summer thousands of Bethlehem em- 
ployees, when their day’s work is done, 
can enjoy the comfort of a warm 
shower before leaving the plant. 
Our medical staff gives emplovees 
useful pointers on how to keep fit in 
hot weather, including use of the old 
reliable “heat tablet.” Introduced by 
Bethlehem many years ago, the heat 


tablet has helped to lower the inci- 
dene e of heat prostration among st el 
workers to the point where it is the 
same or even lower than the average 
for all people. 

Improved produc tion me thod: h ive 
also helped conquel the ummer 
slump.-Now, with much of the heavy 
work of steelmaking handled by ma 
chines, many jobs are more comfortable 
and easier, not only in summer: but 
throughout the year. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 








AWARD EMBLEMS 


&ee¢ 


for Service, Safety, Quota 
and Suggestion Clubs 


These clubs help build better employee 
relations, increase efficiency, reduce 
ocridents. 

Recognize your veteran employees, 
increase loyalty, reduce labor turnover 
with Service Awards. 

Fewer accidents mean more mon- 
power, less lost time. Encourage safety 
with Seteey Emblems. 

Your salesmen will be proud to earn 
the right to weor a Quote Club Embiem. 

Avgment your cosh awards with dis- 
tinctive Suggestion Awards. 

Write for Our Brochures 








METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 


742 Portland Ave Dept 16 Rochester 21, NY 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


both offered or wanted; personnel; financing; 
equipment; etc., may be found in BUSINESS 
classified advertising section 


NEW. Morera handling 


WEEK'S own 




















HYDRAULIC LIFT POSITIONS IT 














MATERIAL STARTS TO MOVE, FASTI 


It's a rugged high-speed loading dock 
. . » where and when you want it: 
Magcoo's new portable magnesium Yard Ramp. 
Gives you fuller use of present facilities, lift 
trucks and operators; cuts demurrage charges. 
It's like having an unlimited number of sta- 
tionary docks, at less than the cost of one. 





cw 
reas 
. and mall today te — 


MAGNESIUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA MATERIALS HANDUNG DiV,, 


EAST CHICAGO 16, INDIANA 
Representatives in Principal Cities 











zine 42.1%, 
11.8%, hides 


lead 31.6%, 
54%, 


steel scrap 
rubber 71.9%, 
tallow 80.8%, lard 55%, cotton 
26.6%, wool tops 55.4%, burlap 
62.9%, and steers 40.5%. 


Ask any man who deals in commodi 
tics what he thinks of the inflationar 
forces present in the current business 
picture, and he will ask, “What in 
flation?”’ 


“Pro” Investors Lag Behind the Indexes 


The tabulation below gives you a 
hint of how the judgment of the 
“pros” who manage the huge stock 
holdings of the investment trusts is 
standing up under pressure. It shows 
in detail how the trade’s 50 most fa- 
vored holdings at the end of 1952 have 
fared in the weak markets since then. 





Of course, there’s no certainty that 
all the issues listed are still the favorites 


of the trusts. 


The group seldom an- 


nounces changes in its portfolios until 
weeks later. 


* Shares 


*Rank 


741 


798, 


538 


529 
755 
636 


618, 
504, 


676, 
430, 
392, 


456, 


294, 
655, 


917, 


165, 


402 


158, 
247, 


278 
$25 
4o1 
428 
307 


Held 
474, 
679, 
,000 


000 
000 


000 


,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 


000 


5.000 


,000 
,000 


000 


*According to 
cording to dollar 


Common Stock 
Amerada Petroleum 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Continental Oil 
International Paper 


B. F. Goodrich 


General Electric 
Gulf Oi 

Texas Co 
Standard Oil (Cal.) 
General Motors 


Westinghouse Electric 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Kennecott Copper 

E. I. du Pont 

Phillips Petroleum 


Chrysler Corp 

Dow Chemical 
Atcheson-Topeka & S. F 
United Gas Corp 
Southern Pacific 


Sears Roebuck 
Standard Oil (Ind.)..... 
Middle South Utilities. 
Bethlehem Steel 
American Gas & Elec 


General Public Util 
Aluminium, Ltd. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Monsanto Chemical 
Nia. Mohawk Paper 


Panhandle Eastern P. L. 
Int'l. Business Mach 
Shell Oil 

Firestone Tire 

Central & Southern Corp 


Montgomery Ward. 
Johns- Manville 
Illinois Central. . 
Northern Pacific 
Skelly Oil 


American Tel. & Tel 
Seaboard Air Line RR 
International Nickel 
Southern Co 

Humble Oil & Refinery 


American Tobacco 
American Cyanamid 
Texas Utilities 

Phelps Dodge 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Aigeltinger & Company survey of 


value then of holdings 


1052 
Close 


$187. 


77 
62 
55 
77 


72 
50... 
57 
59 
68 


47.73 
71 
78.5 
96 

3 


96 
42 


28 
46 


60 
81 
26 
55 
33 


34 
00 
75 


25 
53.87 
43.25 
40.12 


54.50 


investn 


Still, taking the crude yardstick for 
what it’s worth, the trusts seem to be 
doing a bit worse than the market gen 
erally. For example: 21 of the 35 in- 
dustrials in the table have shown losses 
greater than the 11% drop in Standard 
& Poor's industrial stock index. Of the 
utilities, 7 of the 10 had greater 
drops than the 8.6% in the S&P’s in- 
dex. In the rails, the trusts’ showing 
was above average: Only two out of five 
rail stocks had deeper drops than the 
index. 


Recent 
Change 


1953 Range 
High Close 
$189 50 $156.00 
78.62 68.00 
62.75 52.00 
56. 
80.37 


Recent 

Level 
$159 
69 

54. 
49 
63 


1ximum 
Gain 

62 / . 6% 
75 3% 


75 
50 
58 
59 7 


69 
43 


$8. 
58 


42 
63 


50 


00 

62 43 
25 38 
37 3 
25 48 


19 
il 
20 
il 


Idings at 1952 yeare Rank is a 
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Get Accounting Reports Out Earlier 
With OZALID 
.eAvoid Mistakes and Save Money Too! 


“OZALID COPIES ARE READY DAYS EARLIER!” 


You can make an Ozalid copy of an accounting re- 
port in seconds —or hundreds of copies of one or 
many different reports per hour — from original 


, ; data entered on ordinary translucent paper! Copies 
—— tt 4 are ready for immediate distribution! 


“OZALID COPIES ARE ALWAYS ACCURATE!” 


There's no retyping or re-writing—no chance here for 
errors to creep in and spoil your work — no smudgy 
copies with illegible figures! 


“OZALID COPIES ARE SO ECONOMICAL!” 





You save real money in clerical costs by eliminating 
re-typing, proofreading and collating. Letter-size 
Ozalid copies average less than 14%2¢ each! 


— ao 
a eam eee ee 


Cumulative reports are easy to pre- _ earlier figures, without posting any | F — 7 

pare with Ozalid. Simply write in previously posted data. GeAliD. Dept. A-39 

up-to-date figures as they become Send for full details, or call the Johnson Gn Film Corporation | 

available, and make Ozalid copies Ovzalid distributor listed in the Geademen: Pie... 

when wanted—at any stage of re- classified section of your phone | *bout your Ozamart® ‘aa full information f 

port! Your latest accounting reports book under Duplicating Equip- — 

are a complete record, showing all ment and Supplies. / 
| 
| 


ey 7) 
Costs...use 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
“From Research to Reality.” Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


lication ‘ 
of gr , 
O General Order handling“ interese: 





Billions spent on 
defense Now paying off 


From the bil- 

lions spent on 

defense during 

World War Il 

have come un- 

expected indus- 

trial safety ad- 

vances. Research 

on oxygen 

breathing equip- 

w ment has result- 

‘ed in the famous 

Air Corps A-15 

Unit, which enables our airmen to live and 

fight at high altitudes. Experience gained 

from this research has lead to the develop- 

ment of the Air-Pak, a_ self-contained 

breathing unit for industrial use. It operates 

independently of the surrounding atmos- 

phere—and can even be used under water! 

This battle-tested unit has revolutionized 

fire-fighting methods. Now firemen can 

breathe pure, cool air while fighting fire at 

its source in hot, dense smoke or poisonous 

fumes. Losses of life and property are pre- 

vented. 

The Air-Pak has also proved itself in many 

industries such as steel, auto, chemical and 

petroleum. Thousands of production dollars 
and man-hours have been saved. 

For complete information on the Air-Pak 

write direct to Scott Aviation Corp., 286 
Erie Street, Lancaster, New York. 


Motor Rebuilder 
Protects Warranties with 
Klixon Protectors 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: Mr. Cecil M. Rouse, owner 
of the Electric Motor Service Company, re- 
pairs, rewinds and rebuilds all makes of 
electric motors. Here’ s what he has to say 
about the motor “burnout” protection given 
by Klixon Inherent Overheat Protectors: 
“Klixon Inherent Overheat Protectors save 
us thousands of dollars per year by keeping 
our re-built motors from burning up during 
and beyond the warranty peri 
The KLIXON Protector, ildustresed, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. 
In such equipment as re- 
frigerators, oil burners, 
washing machines, etc., 
they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burn- 
outs. If you would like in- 
creased customer-prefer- 
ence, reduced service 
calls and minimized re- 
irs and replacements, 
it will pay you well to ask 
for equipment with 
KLIXON Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Meta ontrol 
KLIXON "west 
is ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Manual reset 
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New Bridge for San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO- ver since 
the end of World War II, Californians 
have talked about putting a new bridge 
across San Francisco Bay. The existing 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge is 
overloaded. It’s carrving 85,000 cars, 
trucks, and buses a dav—morc than 
three times as many as in 1937, the 
year after it was built. 

Though Californians agreed readily 
on the need for a new bridge, they 
didn't do anything about it for cight 
years because they couldn't agree on 
where to put it. There were various 
proposals, of which two came to the 
=~ Gov. Earl Warren and the Cali 
fornia Toll Bridge Authority wanted a 
bridge parallel to the existing one 
(map). Other interests preferred a 
longer bridge further to the south, 
from Army Street in San Francisco to 
Bay Farm Island in Alameda County. 

Now the controversy is finally over. 
Gov. Warren has accepted defeat. 
¢ The Cat Was Away—This all hap- 
pened quite quickly and peacefully, but 
it was not without strong undercurrents 
of emotion. 

Proponents of the Army Strect cross- 
ing, in arguing their case, pointed out 
that Warren’s parallel bridge would 
dump its trafic into downtown San 
Francisco—already heavily congested. 
Warren’s group countered by showing 
that the Army Street span would lic 
directly across the path of Navy ships 
moving between the Golden Gate and 
the U.S. Naval Shipyard at Hunter’s 
Point. 

The state legislature began consider 
ing the matter, and shortly afterward 


Gov. Warren left for the Coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth in England. While 
he was away, the legislature passed a 
bill authorizing the Army Street cross 
ing. Lt. Gov. Goodwin J. Knight signed 
it into law. 

Warren accepted this turn of events 
with good grace. On his return, he 
signed another bill appropriating $1.5 
million for engineering studies and 
plans applying to the Army Strect span. 

The crossing won't be bridge all the 
wav. About a mile of it will be under- 
water tunnel. ‘This is expected to mak« 
the Navy happy; it'll provide a wide, 
free path for shipping 


Whose Street? 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.-! Wash- 
ing Machine Corp. operates off Kirk- 
patrick Street. During World War II, 
when the company becam waged in 
war work, it got permission from the 
Svracuse Common Council to close the 
strect off—for reasons of security. The 
street is still closed today 

This hasn’t escaped the attention of 
Svracuse citizens. Every couple of years, 
someone petitions the Common Coun 
cil to have Kirkpatrick Street r 
The latest petitioner, Mrs. Augustina 
Baranello, is threatening to take the 
case to court. 

e Argument—Mrs. Baranello contends 
that Easy Washing Machine is fouling 
up traffic in the Kirkpatrick Street area 
by keeping the street closed. She says 
the company has neither the need nor 
the right to do so. The Common Coun- 
cil order that closed the street, she 


opened. 
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New twist on /stainless steel 


Navy engineers needed a special steel for PT boat propeller shafts. It had to withstand the punishing 
twist of some 1,350 horsepower, under severe corrosive conditions. They found the answer in Armco’s new PH 
(Precipitation Hardening) Stainless Steel, which combines extra-high strength, hardness and elasticity with 
good corrosion resistance. PH stainless is only one example of Armco’s leadership in special-purpose steels... 
in stainless alone, Armco makes more than 30 different types. One of these grades may give your product the 
extra sales-push you want in today’s market. For Armco Stainless is handsome to leok at, easy to clean. And 


it’s solid rustless metal, with no plating to chip or wear off. So its beauty is permanent. Why not get the technical 





and fabricating facts on Armco Stainless Steels now? Just write us at 403 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO STEEL. CORPORATION = &00tt the snuco iterations: conrorarion ty, 


Y 





a /njoy 1 other 
B enelits as you 


po PROTECT YOUR 
© RECEIVABLES 


B with 
© (redit Insurance 


= losses represent CAPITAL and 
its earning power GONE FOREVER. Safe- 
guard your capital invested in accounts 
receivable with AMERICAN Crepit INSURANCE. 
Plan your future constructively. 


We would like you to have our book which 

outlines 12 ways AMERICAN CREDIT 

—— INSURANCE contributes to sound finan- 

ree spa cial management and maximum sales 
efficiency. 


ane yous * 


Phone our office in your city or write 
American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Md. Just say, “Mail me book 


offered in Business Week.” 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMAITy 


COMPANY 
oF Wey Yorn 


Credit Insurance is a Credit Tool ... it is 
NEVER a substitute for a Credit Department. 


Protect CAPITAL ...Insure RECEIVABLES 


merican Credit Insurance 





adds, provided that it should be re- 
opened six months after the end of 
the war. 

The company replies that it is still 
doing defense work, and still needs to 
maintain security restrictions. Possibly 
in search of more ammunition for the 
fray, E,asy’s corporation counsel has 
been trying to find the exact date when 
World War II ended officially. 


Four-Flush 
LEADVILLE, COLO. —The enor- 


mous Leadville underground _ basin 
coughed up $460-million worth of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and zinc in its 
heyday. Then it became flooded with 
water. After years of fruitless attempts 
to revive it, capped by a final heartbreak 
this year, Resurrection Mining Co. 
has announced it will close down by 
Aug. 1. This will leave the town of 
Leadville without its principal source of 
livelihood. 

e Fiasco—When the basin first became 
flooded, Coloradans pushed hard to 
have it drained. Congress agreed to 
the idea during World War II, and 
appropriated $1.4-million for a tunnel 
that would drain the lower levels of the 
basin into the Arkansas River. 

The project lapsed when the war 
ended, but came back to life when the 
Korean crisis broke. Bureau of Mines 
experts said their explorations showed 
there was still plenty of ore in the 
basin. Congress appropriated $600,000 
more, and the tunnel was finished. 

Resurrection Mining Co. had made 
a deal whereby it would gradually pay 
the government for the cost of the 
tunnel. It started working the drained 
mines last vear, stopped this year. The 
reason: There’s no more ore after all. 


Contract on Springs 
AKRON -This city and its bus 


utility have signed a contract that’s cal- 
culated to keep both of them happy 
for a long time. The bus utility—Akron 
Transportation Co., a subsidiary of 
United Transit Co.—is practically guar- 
anteed a 5¢ profit on every dollar of 
gross income. The city, in turn, gets a 
guarantee that the bus company won't 
make more than 5¢. 

The system is built on springs so 
that it'll stay on an even keel while 
other economic factors bump up and 
down beneath it. Here’s how it works: 
If, after paying all its expenses, the bus 
company raakes more than 5¢ profit on 
the dollar, it puts the excess into an 
“equalization fund.” When the amount 
in this fund gets “reasonably high,” 
the company must add bus service. 

If the company finds it’s making less 
than a nickel on the dollar, it can (1) 
cut bus service, and (2) dip into the 
equalization fund. 
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THE RIGHT 
FORMULA FOR MORE 
PAYLOAD PROFITS 


MODERN way to deliver flammable 
benzol, toiuol or xylol is by this 
model 302264 White with 2400 
gallon tank. Excellent maneuver- 
ability saves delivery time and per- 
mits extra caution and time savings 
loading, in transit and unloading. 
Another White tailored to its 
exact job. 


LS a! 


cot a Specialized 
HAULING JOB TO DO? 


OF COURSE you have! Because your business is specialized, your trans- 
portation requirements should be tailored to your exact needs or you're 
losing money by the truckload...every day! 

Whether you are handling highly volatile liquids like Barrett Division, 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., or anything else that needs to be 
moved, White Trucks cost less...earn more... because they aré 
engineered to your transport needs. 

Your White Representative has full information that can mean more 
efficient, economical deliveries or more earning power to you. Ask 
him today about White’s Truck Evaluation Plan for your business 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY UF CANADA LIMITED - Factory ot Montreal 





FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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Killed Your Sale? 


Selling isn’t as simple as it used to be. One of the biggest prob- 
lems facing today’s industrial salesman is the number of buy- 
ing influences that enter into a sale. Oftentimes a buying 
influence—unknown to the salesman—may make or break a 
sale. Competition, too, is a lot keener. 

One answer to both these problems is to supplement his per- 
sonal selling efforts with Business Publication Advertising. 
For business magazines are aimed at specific markets and in- 
dustries .. . and your prospects must read them to keep pro- 
fessionally informed. 

Production men know that when machine tools replace 
muscle power, skilled workmen can produce more and earn 
more. They call it mechanization. And, when business maga- 
zine advertising is used as a selling tool, the salesman can use 
his time to sell more and earn more. We call it Mechanized 


Selling. For business paper advertising can make contact, 


arouse interest and create preference among thousands of 


known and unknown buying influences. It permits the sales- 
man to devote more of his valuable time and specialized talents 
to the pay-off steps of making the proposal and closing the sale. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page book- 
let, “Orders and How They Grow.” It gives the salesman a 
realistic appreciation of how business publication advertising 
helps him use his time more productively. You’ll want to read 


it, too. 


M:GRAW-HILL fag 


V SOR BUSINESS 
ey 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


518?» 


@. 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS 








INFORMATION 


HOW “MECHANIZED SELLING” 
PAVED THE WAY 
TO GREATER SALES 


Acme Steel Company ... with ample pro 

duction facilities, a fine sales staff, and 
Acme Steel Metal Stitchers—a product 
with a constantly increasing potential in 
specific industrial fields, applied business 
paper advertising to the job of acquaint 

ing thousands of new prospects with the 
advantages of metal stitching 
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In a carefully 

selected group of 
Business and Business News Publication 
they talked the language of the user 
they discussed the kinds of tasks that 
Acme Steel Metal Stitchers were designed 
to perform they stressed the time and 
money saving factors and offered more 
complete technical data in a 12-page 
catalog titled “A New ‘Technique in 
Fastening.” 
RESULTS: A sales increase of 270% for the 
first three months of 1952 over the same 
period in 1951 











New 
Suit 


You can tell right away that the new Sheaffer Snorkel pen is a remarkable writ- 


ing instrument. It fills without wetting the nib. Its Snorkel tube extends, 


draws up ink, retracts. No mess at all. 


Its styling completes this feeling of 
The barrel, 
cap, plunger knob and gripping section 
Ll Plastic. 
They re precisely molded, richly colored, 


cleanliness and efficiency. 
are made of BAKELITE C 


strong. Dimensionally stable, the C-11 
Plastic assures a long-lasting close fit for 
the small, finely -threaded sections. Re- 
sistance to abrasion, chemicals, and per- 
spiration assures a lifetime of beauty. 

Bavkevire C-11 Plastics are acryloni- 
trile-stvrene copoly mers that have sev- 
eral distinct advantages over both ac- 


rylic and styrene plastics. Their tensile 


CONTROLLED-FLOW pouch of cellophane with 
Baxeurre Polyethylene film laminated to inner 
side has “tortuous channel” patented spout that 
emits liquid contents when envelope is squeezed. 
Made by Purity Pac, Inc., Unionville, Conn. 


and flexural strengths are 45% greater 
than those of standard polystyrenes, 
They withstand contact with food, 
chemicals, soaps, detergents, coffee, tea, 
citrus peels, most oils and cosmetics. 
Consequently Bakevrre C-11 Plas- 
tics are being used more and more for 
housewares, packaging, and precision 
applications such as high-quality draft- 
ing instruments, Perhaps your product 
could join the Sheaffer Snorkel foun- 
tain pen on this growing list of success- 
ful applications in widely varied fields. 
For information, write Dept. QL-G61L. 


RIGHTWEIGHTGUGGAGE has transparent coat- 

ing based on Vivyurre Resins over its printed and 
colored heavy kraft paper covering. Surface resists 
moisture, abrasion, scuffing, and scraping. Made 
by Neevel Mfg. Co., Kansas City 1, Mo. 


BAKELITE 


TRADE-MARK 


¢C-11 PLASTICS 
/a\__ 
rrave SOD wank 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
in Canada 
Bakelite Company (Canada) Lid., Belleville, Ont. 
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ORAWING INSTRUMENT of Vinvirre Plastic 
Rigid Sheet is combination compass, scale, square, 
protractor, and lettering guide. Dimensionally 
stable, printed, resistant to moisture, oil, ink, most 
chemicals. By Shaw-Barton, Inc., Coshocton, Ohio. 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Giving your top executives salary increases often comes close to being 
NE 20, 1953 little more than a show of confidence these days. High tax rates cance! out 
a : a big chunk of the financial gain from the raise. 


* 
There’s a good way for you to take the sting out of this tax bite. Instead 
of a direct increase, consider having the company foot some of your top 
executives’ bills. 


Such fringe benefits are tax-free to the recipient. And they ease the 
pressure of living costs. 








A BUSINESS WEEK 


Fringe benefits are, in effect, indirect pay. They can range all the way 
from payment of membership fees in clubs to free medical services. And 
they build company goodwill without throwing the budget out of balance. 


Here’s an example of how a fringe benefit helps both company and 
recipient: 

Assume that a married executive earns $20,000 a year. His medical 
costs this year will run to $500. In order to pay the bill, he must earn about 
$800 before taxes. On top of that, his bill is not big enough to allow him to 
deduct any of it from his income tax. 

= 


But if his company supplies free medical care, he’s relieved of this cost. 
And the $500 tab actually costs the company—at the 52% corporate tax 
rate—only $240. That’s because the company can deduct the $500 as an 
ordinary and necessary business expense. 


In other words, at a cost of $240 the company gives the executive the 
equivalent of an $800 salary increase. Yet the $800, if given in direct salary, 
would cost the company $384 after taxes. Thus the company saves, too. 


SERVICE 


Most executives seem to be more aware of fringe benefits for workers 
and other employees than of those available on their own level. A sampling 
of fringe benefits given by companies today indicates the variety: 


¢ Availability of company counsel and accountants to assist executives 
in legal, tax, and financial problems. 


¢ Furnishing facilities for the executive to entertain customers. (One 
company recently set up its own small night club for such a purpose.) 


¢ Maintenance of company recreation areas—golf courses, gymnasiums, 
swimming pools. 
a 


¢ Establishing scholarship funds for children of employees on a com- 
petitive basis, thereby helping to relieve the expense of education. 


* Maintenance of executive dining rooms. 
* Providing company autos for all business uses. 
¢ Furnishing business magazines and technical books. 


¢ Payment of membership fees to clubs and business leagues; buying 
golf clubs used for business purposes. 


* Payment of the costs of education and development of executives. 
This feature has lately been growing in popularity. As a result, it has given 
more and more universities added impetus to establish executive-training 
courses. (Among the schools that now have them: Columbia, Stanford, 
Indiana, Massachusetts Institute of Technology.) 
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Will these and other fringe benefits remain tax-free? The U.S. 
Treasury is trying hard to get a tax on them. There’s even talk that legisla- 
tion will get through Congress making at least some of the benefits taxable. 


That’s going to be hard to do. Biggest problem is to place a value on 
the benefits received. (Probable first target: group life and health insurance 
plans—they are easiest to price.) The experts say that the chances are 
that most of the fringe benefits will continue to be tax-free. 


Phonograph owners usually have the problem of finding the right 
thing to play when they are hosts. Most people think symphonies are too 
heavy and intricate; jazz is too loud and brassy. And both are distracting 
from conversation. 


Record companies have lately concentrated on this lack, have issued 
several albums designed to provide “background music” for parties, con- 
versation, or relaxation. Here are some examples (you can get most of 
these albums in all three speeds). 


Andre Kostelanetz plays a collection of popular standard tunes in an 
album called Stardust. This is Kostelanetz’s typical full, rich orchestration. 


You'll find Hugo Winterhalter and Henri Rene in the same category. 
They play a series of three albums under the heading: Music for Romance. 


For less full-bodied, simpler arrangements, there are three Victor 
Young albums: Imagination, Love Themes (from motion pictures), and 
Ecstasy. The latter features Tommy Dorsey in trombone solos. Similar are 
Paul Weston’s albums, such as one called Whispers in the Dark. 


You'll find the small, cocktail-lounge type of orchestra in a series of 
four albums under the general heading of Background Music. 


If you have a classical turn of mind, try Robert Casadesus playing the 
complete piano music of Ravel (three albums). In semi-classics, you can 
get a full evening out of six 12-inch albums under the heading of Quiet 
Music. They feature several different concert and symphonic-type orches- 
tras, playing subdued music. 

aw 


When you leave for vacation, be sure to keep your house from looking 
deserted. Otherwise you may come back to find the place ransacked. 


Arrange to have the lawn cut. Stop all deliveries—milkman, paper 
boy. Things piled up on the front porch invite trouble. Give a key to a 
friend who is willing to look over the inside of the house once in a while. 


Don’t forget about the possibility of fire. Remove cleaning fluids or 
paint to a cool spot—or take them out of the house altogether. Wash 
thoroughly or discard dust cloths and mops with wax on them. 


Watch out for this: If you have a freezer, don’t pull the master switch. 


You may soon be able to get your wife a new kind of handbag—one 
with lights. Made in the Netherlands, it has an outside light for reading 
theater programs, an inside light to illuminate the face when applying 
makeup. Price: $50 and up. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 20, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., Now York, N.Y 





PRELSURE PROCESSING e e « whoever uses it in their 


production is a customer or potential customer of -P-M 


AUTOMOTIVE... 


an industry that has put 50 million motor vehicles on the 
American Road . . . an industry so vitally important that 
it is today recognized as a major influence on the entire 
American economy . . . another industry in which pressure 
processing and H-P-Ms play an important role. 


On the production lines of leading automobile builders and 
parts manufacturers® at home and abroad, you'll find 
versatile, H-P-M All-Hydraulic Metalworking Presses, 
Plastics and Die Casting Machines handling a wide range 
of pressure processing jobs. 


Pressure processing and H-P-M may also be able to 
play an important part in your production plans . . . $0, 
make it a point to talk shop with an H-P-M engineer today! 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


1000 MARION ROAD @ MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Two-Way Stretch for Steel Company 


Every time Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp. turns a fiscal year nowadays, it sets 
a new sales record. President A. F. 
Franz is predicting $245-million sales 
for the year ending June 30 (chart), and 
last year was a record $195.8-million. 
Each of these years was cut to an effec- 
tive 11 months by the steel strike that 
bridged them. 

CF&I got up in this rarefied atmos- 
phere of dollar figures only recently. In 
1945, the last war year, sales were only 
$57.2-million. That was the year Franz 
joined the company as not the least of 
the assets CF&I acquired in buying 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. of Buffalo. 
Franz was then general superintendent 
of the Buffalo plant. 
¢ Up Two Rungs—Of course, the steel 
industry as a whole has expanded greatly 
since before the war. CF&I’s achieve- 
ment has been in improving its position 
in the standings of steel companies. In 
1938, it ranked 11th; in 1948, it was up 
to 10th; since 1951, it has stood 9th. 

This ranking is based on rated ingot 
capacity. Since 1942, CF&I has more 
than doubled its tonnage—from 1.1-mil- 
lion net tons then to above 2.2-million 
tons as of Jan. 1, 1953. 
¢ How It Was Done—Gains in capacity 
~and in sales—have been achieved two 
ways: (1) acquisition of going concerns 
and (2) modernization of existing facili- 
ties. 

Franz gives credit for the company’s 
growth to the board of directors headed 
by Charles Allen, Jr., but he had a hand 
in the expansion policies, too. In the 
fall of 1946 he became vice-president in 
charge of all operations; he was tapped 
as executive vice-president in 1949 and 
as president in February, 1952. 

CF&I showed some fancy financial 
footwork in spreading itself without de- 
pleting its treasury. An cxample was 
last winter’s purchase of John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Co, (BW—Dec.13'52,p32) 
largely with Roebling’s own cash—Franz 
figures it cost CF&T about $54-million 
to acquire a leng-established company 
valued at around $40-million. 

- Besides the acquisitions (chart), 
CF&I spent more than $46.5-million 
on improvements and additions to exist- 
ing plants from 1947 to 1952. Franz 
thinks he still has an inexpensive plant: 
Net value a year ago was calculated at 
$42 per ton of rated capacity, and new 
construction these days is estimated be- 
tween $200 and $300 a ton. 

¢ Building Hedges—CI'&! is keen on 
the idea of diversification, both in prod- 
uct and in geographical location. Its 
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Alemite “Friction Fighters” 
save manufacturer ‘227 every 8 hours! 


Increase output 11% on one 
machine...completely eliminate 
lubrication downtime 


Lubrication trouble on a key machine created 
a real problem for a leading manufacturer in 
America’s canning industry. Lubricant was 
being wasted by the gallon. Shutdowns were 
frequent. Delays on this single machine slowed 
production throughout the plant. 

That’s when a trained Alemite “Friction 
Fighting” specialist was called in. On his rec- 
ommendation, an Alemite Automatic Lubrica- 
tion System was installed. This amazing 
system—one of four different types made by 
Alemite— provided an exact amount of lubri- 
cant to all bearings of the machine—from one 
central point—without shutdown! 

Results were astounding! 40 minutes of pro- 
ductive operating time were added to each 8 
hour shift. Man power required for lubrica- 
tion was completely eliminated. Consumption 
of lubricant cut from 2% gallons per shift to 
only 10 ounces. Estimated savings — $22.70 
every 8 hours! A total of $5902 a year! 

An Alemite lubrication engineer can show 
you how to cut costs, decrease down-time, in- 
crease profits. For further information, contact 
your Alemite distributor —today! 


Alemite—the great name in lubrication 
serves the great names in industry 
Wherever metal touches metal, wherever you 
find machinery in motion, you’re most likely 
to find Alemite Lubrication and Lubrication 
Systems on the job. Here are but a few of the 

industrial leaders who use Alemite. 


Square D Company «+ Caterpillar Tractor Company A PRODUCT OF 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation + National Biscuit Company A f E M I : E 
Monsanto Chemical Company ee oe 


STEWART 


WRANER 35 Years of Lubrication Progress 


pose 
Alemite Accumeter systems Please send me FREE New Booklet 
give you automatic lubrication... (CJ +11 ways te Cut Production Costs” 

uninterrupted production Inctude facts on “‘Oil-Mist the amaz 


ing new system that otomizes oil, circu 
From one central point, Accumeter auto- apne te Ceram ene Cone 
matically measures and delivers lubricant : 
to all bearings—while the machine is in mo- Seats. Oost. BS. Chicago 14, il! 
tion! Does it in a fraction of the time re- 
quired for hand-gun lubrication. No down- 
time ...no points missed! Company 


Name 





SOMEBODY’S GOING TO 


UPERIGH WATER-TUBE 


STEAM GENERATOR 


A Superior Steam Generator arriving by trailer or flatcar is 
a sure sign that somebody's going to cut steam costs. 

Savings start with simplified installation. Superior’s compact 
design requires minimum floor space and overhead... rigid 
steel base eliminates the need of a special foundation... and 
built-in induced draft fans do away with the necessity for an 
expensive chimney. Completely factory assembled, including all 
inter-connecting piping and wiring, Superior Steam Generators 

are backed by undivided responsibility. 

More important than installation savings 
are Superior’s outstanding operating econ- 
omies. Fully automatic firing with gas, 
oil or stoker coal; efficient combustion; 
and high heat transfer add up to lower 
steam costs. 

Finally, Superior Steam Generators are 
designed for long years of rugged duty 
with minimum maintenance... an impor- 
tant item. 

Superior Steam Generators are com. _ Check your steam costs. Many Superior 
pletely integrated steam plants includ- Steam Generators pay for themselves in 
ine oe rine and! watet tube toe, 2 t0 3 years in operating savings alone. 


Capacities to 1000 h.p. For details write for Catalog 506-WF. 


for performance you can BANK on 


SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





“You've got to have enthusiasm in your 
organization to do the job,” says Franz. 


acquisitions in the East since 1945 fill 
both bills. ‘They are planned to add a 
range of products to the Cl'&I list and 
to open up new market 

This doesn’t mean CF&lI has lost 
intcrest in its Rocky Mountain habitat— 
far from it. The parent mill in Pucblo, 
Colo., is expanding even faster than the 
rest of the empire. Early in October, a 
new $28-million scamiess tube mill will 
be opened. Its capacity of 150,000 tons 
a year is aimed at the Northwest and 
Southwest oil industry. It’s the first 
mill of its type between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific. 

The Pueblo works is still the only 

producer of steel rails and fastenings 
west of the Mississippi, and one of the 
two largest makers of wire in the West. 
But the company’s product diversifica- 
tion has come a long way. In 1930 rails 
and fastenings made up 7( of ton- 
nage shipped; in 1951 this item was 
down to 29%. 
e Modernization—lour years ago, the 
Pueblo plant was modernized by in- 
stalling a new high-speed rod mill to re- 
place a unit built in 1903. The payoff 
was quick: The mill turns out 25,000 
tons a month, compared with 10,000 
tons in the old mill. 

Another improvement at Pueblo was 
complete rebuilding of a blast furnace, 
with a gain of about 200 tons per day in 
output. To feed the increased capacity 
of the Pueblo plant, CF&I spent $6.5- 
million on the new Allen coal mine in 
Las Animas County, Colo., and more 
millions on a water supply expansion, 
including new dams and a 46-mi. canal. 

CF&I is lucky to have large reserves 
of iron ore in Wyoming and Utah not 
far from its Pueblo mill. The ore, says 
Franz, is of high metallurgical grade. 

Spending for modernization and ex- 
pansion ran above $20-million in the 
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U-S-S CARILLOY electric-furnace aircraft quality 
steel meets every requirement for these vital 
os The precision machining and expert 
eat treatment they get at Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Company complete the job. 


NO ORDINARY STEEL could withstand the 
huge shock loads im on the main 
landing gears of Convair’s giant Air Force 


Pie: 7 , ’ a ver B-36 Bomber. The plane has a maximum 
ahs ge ig duet a weight of 358,000 lbs., with still 
: a : : igher landing shock loads. But U-S’S 


CaRILLoyY steel has more than enough 
impact strength to hold up under this 


at | 
| 


5 


— 
- 


severe punishment. 


“very B-36 
lands on U'S'S Carilloy Steel 


HEN 179 tons of B-36 thump 

down on a landing strip, tre- 
mendous stresses are built up in the 
structural parts of the landing gear. 
Only the highest quality in steel can 
handle this tough job, which is one 
of the most exacting in the aircraft 
industry. 

All of the rugged main columns 
for these landing gears are made from 
U'S'S CarILLoy electric-furnace 
aircraft quality ingots. This high 
quality alloy steel provides the 


great strength and shock resistance 
demanded in the performance of the 
finished part. The main columns for 
these landing gears are forged. The 
original ingot, as shipped to the for- 
ger, weighs approximately 37,500 lbs. 
From it are produced two columns, 
each weighing about 1200 lbs. In 
other words, approximately 93% of 
the steel has been removed—with a 
mere 7°, of the origina! ingot left to 
do this tremendous job. Obviously, 
only steel of the very best quality can 


meet such exacting requirements. 

The same care and skill go into 
every ton of CARILLOY steel that you 
buy, whether it’s a giant alloy ingot 
or a few tons of special steel. Our 
experienced metallurgists keep a 
close check on every heat of steel to 
make sure it has the strength, hard- 
ness, toughness and machinability 
that’s needed. 

If you have a special steel prob- 
lem, let us know. We'll be glad to 
help you with it. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH + COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


_ © 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, KEW YORK 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, 


Carilloy Steels 


ELECTRIC FURNACE OR OPEN HEARTH COMPLETE PRODUCTION FACILITIES IN CHICAGO OR PITTSBURGH 





Oildnouli Eloveiten 


NEEDS NO PENTHOUSE 
OR HEAVY SIDEWALLS 


Most practical, most economical elevator 
for rises up to 50 feet 


The Rotary Oildraulic Elevator is 
moved and controlled by the smooth, 
dependable, economical power of oil 
under pressure. 

The elevator car and its load are sup- 
ported by the hydraulic system—not by 
the building structure. This eliminates 
the ccstly, unsightly penthouse that 
interferes with modern architectural 
design. It also makes possible a sub- 
stantial lightening of the shaftway struc- 
ture. Rotary’s compact electric power 
unit can be located on any landing, 


on any side of the elevator hatchway. 

The revolutionary Rota-Flow oil- 
hydraulic power system gives velvet- 
smooth fluid operation. You can de- 
pend on smooth starts and accurate, 
cushioned stops. 

Over 85,000 Rotary Oildraulic ele- 
vators and lifts are now in service 
throughout the world. Our Engineering 
Department will be glad to assist you 
on plans and specifications. 

ROTARY LIFT CO. 
1030 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


MAIL NOW FOR NEW ELEVATOR CATALOG 
Rotary Lift Co., 1030 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Send free booklet on Rotary Oildraulic Elevators to: 


Name 








Address 





OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


For Passenger or Freight Service 


me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee od 





“ .. seeking customers in 


its own backyard — good 
economics .. .” 
CF&I starts on p. 186 


1951-52 fiscal year, compared with $8.5- 
million the previous year. 

¢ Play by Play—When CF &l started its 
campaign of acquisitions, its main plants 
were in Pueblo, Buffalo, and Palmer, 
Mass. (Wickwire Spencer), in Mt. 
Wolf, Pa. (American Wire Fabrics 
Corp., reported to be world’s largest 
factory for wire cloth and screening), 
and in Oakland and South San Fran- 
cisco (California Wire Cloth Co.). 

In 1951 CF&I bought the Clay- 
mont (Del.) plant of Worth Steel Co. 
This gave the company new products 
including wide carbon steel plates, stain- 
less-clad plates, flanged and dished 
heads, and large sizes of oil and gas 
transmission pipe. 

To assure a supply of pig iron for 
the expanding Claymont mill, CF&l 
then bought the E. & G. Brooke Iron 
Co. at Birdsboro, Pa., early in 1952. 
The purchase included a Brooke sub- 
sidiary, the Richard Ore Co., with mines 
near Wharton, N. J. 

After that, the Roebling purchase, 

effective last Dec. 31, added more new 
products: cold rolled electrical 
wire and cable, bridge components and 
engineering facilities, new types of wire 
rope. 
e Confidence—“‘Obviously we don’t ex- 
pect a serious slump in business,” says 
Franz. ‘“‘We do believe that economy 
of operation is essential in a tight com- 
petitive situation. But I also believe 
that as long as buying power stays high 
—and that means keeping payrolls as 
high as we can—there will be a market 
for our products.” 

CF&I is adjusting its market some- 
what to scck more customers in its 
backyard, Franz adds. Transportation 
costs are the big factor in this 

“We feel,” savs Franz, “that the best 
time to establish markets within reason- 
able, economical limits of distance is 
when business is good.” 
¢ Two Gold Coasts—Franz is particu- 
larly intrigued by the new alignment of 
production facilities and market areas. 

“Our Pueblo and California plants 
are well located in relation to the grow- 
ing markets of western states,” he points 
out. “Our eastern plants are well lo- 
cated in relation to the large markets in 
the more highly industrialized areas, 
such as the rapidly expanding areas of 
the Delaware Valley and the rest of the 
Eastern Seaboard. And we are fortunate 
in having a mile of waterfront on the 
Delaware River, linked with our Clay- 
mont plant, for long-range development 
possibilities—ore imports, maybe.” 


trip, 
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cmt lond, N. ¥ : og 
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é z Paterson, N. J. 
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Charlotte, N.C. 


The TREMCO MAN* 
arrests costly 


g MENACE 


it 


yy 


G. E. Kniess 
Toledo, Ohio 


R.R. Yohe - 
Madison, Wisc. 7 y F.H. Muehthauser 
" H Elmira, N. Y. 


G. P. Rigby 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Export-“Keow ow’ ASSURES EARLY 


DETECTION AND CORRECTION OF MOISTURE 
DAMAGED MASONRY WALLS 


Backed by a quarter century of maintenance experience, the trained Tremco 
Man knows the serious problems caused by moisture infiltration into masonry 
—knows all the ways of keeping water out, and renewing building beauty. 


The Tremco Man: . Work in Progress 


(1) mej gaa areas for traces of efflorescence, staining, cracking : See eran eter 


p - ‘ Tremco Man K. R. Bucknam recommended 
(2) Recommends proved methods and products to provide economi- eoncrote restoration end the epplication 
cal remedies. of Tremco 101 Mastic at the plant of Com- 
P , ‘ mercial Enterprises, inc., Newark, N.Y. Two 
(3) Instructs your own maintenance men in labor-saving methods, pro- spray coats of 101 Mastic—an elastic coat 
vides modern, mechanized equipment, or recommends a reliable ing 10 times thicker than paint—assured 
contractor. @ water-resistant, beautifying treatment. 
The Genesee Building and Waterproofing 
There is a Tremco Man near you. Co., Rochester, N. Y., contractors. 


TRBEICO 


also help you solve problems 
involving roofs, floors, sash 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS maintenance and interior 
FOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE cae emenet peneng, 





THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio and THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Canada) LTD., Toronto, Ontario 





.»» Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


The case of the talking caboose 


@ Your first look tells you that this 
new Erie caboose is different. No 
cupola—instead a bay window from 
which the conductor can watch his 
train. But the sign on the side tells 
you of a bigger difference. This 
caboose “‘talks”’! 


In Erie’s radio-equipped cabooses, 
the conductor can talk to the engi- 
neer by radio-telephone even on the 
longest trains. He can talk to passing 
trains and wayside stations. Erie's 


main line between New York and 
Chicago is now 100 per cent covered 
by a sadio-telephone system—the most 
complete installation of any railroad. 


“Radio-equipped for safety, for serv- 
ice” says the sign on the caboose, 
pointing up another example of Erie’s 
progressive railroading—the constant 
aim to provide the best in safe, 
dependable transportation. That's 
why shippers who want super service 
say ‘Route it Erie!” 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Seatrain Wins Point 
For N. Y.-Savannah Run 


Seatrain Lines, Inc., won a round in 
its fight for permanent authority to 
carry loaded freight cars between New 
York and Savannah An Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiner rec- 
ommended that Seatrain’s temporary 
certificate be made permanent. he 1l- 
man ICC still has to act on the case. 

Seatrain has a fleet of six converted 
LSDs (Landing Ships Dock) ferrying 
freight cars from New York to Savan- 
nah, under temporary permit since 
1952, and to New Orleans and Texas 
City, Tex., under permanent permit 
since 1942. Freight cars are moved from 
ship to rails by big cran 

The ICC examiner took note that 
Savannah is one of the oldest seaports 
in the U.S. and that Seatrain provides 
Savannah's only coastwise shipping. All 
the eastern and southern railroads—ex 
cept the two that serve Scatrain—op 
posed Scatrain’s application. The rail 
connections are supplied by the Susque 
hanna & Western at New York and 
the Central of Georgia at Savannah. 





COMPANY BRIEFS 





The Air Force notificd all airlines of its 
intention to reclaim DC-4s that had 
been leased for commercial use. The 
order covers 37 of the four-engined 
transports, which the Air Force calls 
C-54s. Of the 37, Pan American World 
Airways opcrates 16; Northwest Air 
lines, five: Trans World Airlines, two. 
The rest are used by n eds. 
* 
Lone Star Steel Co. d: t 
of steel last week at 
mechanized plant in Daingerfield, ‘Tex. 
Annual capacity is rated at 500,000 tons 
of ingot mostly to make tubular goods 
for the oil industry 
* 

Beatrice bon Co of 
imerics of 
company. 


first batch 
highly 


Food mergers: 
Chicago plans to absorb ‘ 
America, Inc., a Los Ange! 
The move will put Beatrice into 39 
places in the Far West and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. . . Purity Bakeries 
Corp., also of Chicago, and American 
Bakeries Co. of Atlanta merged this 
week under the American Bakeries 
name. 

* 
35 mi. south of St. 
Mississippi 


A 4,500-acre tract 
Louis was bought by th. 
River Fuel Corp. for industrial develop 
ment. The site, containing historic 
Kennett Castle (which will probably b« 
preserved), is expected to be used by 
the Mathieson Mississippi Co. for a new 
fertilizer plant (BW—Apr.18'53,p74). 
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| Acme Steel Strapping 
Insures S.A 


Protects goods-in-transit from damage and theft— 
saves on packing and shipping costs, too 


~~ 


BUMPER CROP. Here’s a pallet-load of auto bumpers, safely secured 
for shipment by Acme Steel Strapping. United States Spring & Bumper 
Co. uses this method because it saves time, money and weight, 


Whatever you buy or sell, from an automobile crank- 
shaft to an aspirin, part of the price goes to cover 
shipping costs. 

That’s why you’re interested in keeping shipping 
costs down. And that’s where Acme Steel Strapping 
and S.A. (Safe Arrival) come in. 

Acme Steel Strapping gives protection against costly 
damage in transit. 

And it’s so quick and easy to apply that it cuts 
packing and loading costs way down. 

Whatever problems you may have in handling, pack- 
ing or shipping materials, chances are we’ll have an 
idea that can help you. Acme Steel Strapping and 
Acme Steel Stitching Wire have solved thousands of 
such problems. 

Ask your Acme Steel Representative to show you 
(his name is in the yellow pages of your phone book). 
Or write Acme Steel Products Division, Acme Steel 
Company, Dept. BW-63, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chi- 
cago 8, Illinois. Or Acme Steel Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 660 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal, Quebec. 


STRAP IT...STITCH IT... SHIP IT... SAFELY! 


o*- 


” 


» 


SAFE ARRIVAL for Modine Unit Heaters is assured by st rapping them to 
wood skids. A five-sided crate, already assembled, is then dropped over 
each heater and nailed to the skid. Result: No more freight claims 








TWICE AS LONG AS A RAILWAY CAR, these poles travel safely, tied down 
by Acme Steel ngpay Ly Ordinarily, tying down such heavy, bulky 
shipments is quite a job. But with steel strapping, it’s easy. Faster, too. 


FREE » oe 
Direct from shipping headquarters, magazine that -\ ab @ 





tells the latest shipping news and developments 
+++. yours free for the asking! Just send in the 
coupon... ae 


SSBB ES = + 


“eo 


ACME STEEL CoO., Dept. BW-63 
2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of ““Confab.”’ 


EES 


Company — 


Street Address ——_ 


City Zone 








in BOLO or fine lines 


Uses a special ink~in all colors. 
Non-smudging —dries instantly 
—saves time, 


Ideal for industrial marking of 
parts — assemblies — metal 
containers, etc. FLO-MASTER 
will do the job quickly —easily 
— with durable marks. Valve 
automatically controls ink flow. 
The FLo-MasTer Pen comes 
with interchangeable nibs for 
producing lines up to 


M% in, wide. Tela 4 mip 4: 


At stationers, art stores, ‘ ; 
Write for descriptive 

folder to Cushman 

& Denison Mfg. Co., 

Dept. BW-3, 

153 W. 23rd Street, 

New York 11, N. Y. 





SMALL LOTS 
SHORT RUNS; 


Specializing in low-cost tools, 


close tolerances, best deliveries. 


Dayrow Rocers 
anupactie ang Tomynany 


2835 13th Ave. S. 





Minneapolis 7, Minn. 





Foreign Language Division 


Typesetting in English 
and over 600 
languages and Dialects 


WORLD'S FOREMOST FOREIGN- 
LANGUAGE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 





KING TYPO 


330 W. 42 ST..N.¥.36 

















WRECKER 











A tornado is a vortex of furious wind blowing at up to 500 mph. Its path 
is 150 yd. to a mile wide, and wherever it goes it leaves . . . 


WRECKAGE A twister did this in Worcester, Mass., last week. Many lives were lost. 


But in Oklahoma, a warning network is . . . 


Beating the Twister to Town 


If thev could have bi 
in some wav, thev'd have 


Tornadoes roared out of the sky last 
week and ripped through towns in 
Michigan, Ohio, and Massachusetts. 
Deaths were in the hundreds, injunes 
in the thousands, property damage m 
the millions of dollars. 

‘These storms all hit virtually without 


warning—and therein lay their deadli- 


ness. 


less dangerous. Probably 
could have been done to 


about all you can do ts dri 


into a garage and—somc 
open all the windows in 
But with a mor 
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"There’s 


only 


ONE 


IT’S JUST THAT SIMPLE. There 


’s 
only one reason in the world why 2 


out of 3 wire rope users throughout 
industry prefer Roebling wire rope... 
it costs a lot less on the job than 
any other. 

Field Men from Roebling’s strate- 
gically located offices are always ready 
to recommend the right ropes for 
maximum efficiency and economy on 


every type of operation. 


“tN cfersanao0 
Dsonclacve 10 
| @ ROEBLING 


i A subsidiary of The Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Corporation 














JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS CORPORATION, TRENTON 2, N, J, BRANCHES: ATLANTA, 934 AVON AVE. « BOSTON, 61 GLEEPER BT, + GHICAGO 
VELT RD. + CINCINNATI, 32653 FREOONIA AVE. « CLEVELAND, 13226 LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS BLYVO. * OENVER, 4801 JACKGON BT.+ OETROIT, ® 
HOUSTON, 6216 NAVIGATION BLVD. + LOS ANGELES, 5340 €. HARBOR GT. + NEW YORK,19 RECTOR BT. + GCOLEHA, TEXAS, 1920 ° 
CELPHIA, 230 VINE ST. «© BAN FRANCISCO, 1740 17TH BT. ¢ SEATTLE, 900 IST AVE. GS. © TULSA, 321 N. CHEYENNE GT. © EXPOR 
TRENTON 2, N.d- 





many of the deaths and injuries last 
week could have been avoided 

At least one state—Oklahoma, in the 
heart of the tornado country—has taken 
note of this fact. A team made up of 
safety-minded citizens, various state 
agencies, and the U.S. Weather Bureau 
has set up an elaborate warning net- 
work in Oklahoma. This network spots 
tornadoes when they're beginning to 
form, or spots weather conditions likely 
to generate tornadoes, and alerts citi 
zens in the danger area to get ready for 
trouble. 
eIn the Bud—It isn’t formal, or 
highly organized, or even completely of- 
ficial setup. It was put together bit by 
bit and year by year, without any master 
plan. Still, it’s well coordinated and— 


ne as Oklahomans see it—comfortingly ef- 
ay , ; fective. 


@oecccccece At the heart of the network is the 
; U.S. Weather Bureau, which for years 
A faster, better : "a ; 
; : has been trying to educate midwestern- 
ru e [- job .. . at lower cost . . . in ers in how to spot budding twisters and 
’ every finishing operation and what to do when they come. The bu- 
° for countless other industrial reau publishes bulletins and pamphlets 
| bro U S applications! New thinner on the subject, sends long-range warn- 
, = ings of potential danger to local news- 


body gives sharper paint 
ye  # papers, sounds the more urgent warn- 


. separations. New rubber- ings over radio and television stations. 

ma S Ing ' fibrous backing, fully-creped , Men—Feeding necessary infor- 
Rs for double flexibility, mation to the Weather Bureau are its 

speeds masking operations. own scattered stations and a corps of 


ta pe New adhesive holds positively volunteer spotters—some of them 


knowledgeable weathermen, others just 
; ays plain citizens. Most of the people in 
New Mystik Thinflex answers this group do the work unpaid 


speeds industry’s demand for lower Their part of the tornado operation 


under toughest conditions. 


costs, faster production. Write works like this: Whenever general wea- 
for information and sample. ther conditions become favorable for 


our Mystik Adhesive Products, twisters, the spotters are alerted by the 
2636 N Kild aay Weather Bureau. Thev sally out and 
N. Kildare, Chicago 39. station themselves some 50 to 70 mi 


® | to the south, southwest, and west of 
job ; every major population center in the 

as state. (In Oklahoma and other plains 
states, tornadoes generally come from 
those directions.) 

If a spotter sees a tornado or a 
threatening cloud formation, he reports 
to some previously agreed-on authority 
in the community or group of com- 
munities he’s covering. He might re- 
port, for instance, to the mavor or the 


: ' police department, or perhaps direct to 
Snchecival Rye the local radio station. Then he tel 


LJ F ” 
Balanced Formula phones or telegraphs the nearest 


The thinner, stronger, fully- I ove . . to 
pane py FS ayy Ba Weather Bureau station, at govern- 


more rubber than fiber!) is in » . nse 
perfect balance with the right ment expen Cc. : 
adhesive strength to hold Before long, evervone in the danger 


ee area who car. be reached knows there’s 
ewe epee es , trouble in the offing. He has time to 

@A ° 
best masking tape madel” get to safetv if the tornado ilready 


9207 on its wav. If the tornado i lv poten- 
> “ tial, he’s warned not to go far from 
MASKING TAPE | ‘ie’ 

¢ Teammates—Cooperating with the 
Self-Stik Waterproof Cloth Tapes—14 colors! © New Mystik Thinflex Masking Tape Weather Bureau and its spotters are 
Uncoated Cloth Tapes * Mystik Protecto-Mask © Mystik Spra-Mask * Mystik Sond-Blast several state, federal, and private 
Mystik Dri-Pipe insulation «+ Mystik Freezer Tapes © Mystik Book Repair Tapes agencies: the U.S. Air Force, the Okla- 


© 1063 Mystix Adhesive Products Trademark Mystik and Thinflex Registered homa Civ il Defe nse Dept : the State 
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Most Dependable Power 
Lowest Over-all Cost 


.«here’s why you get both with an iD ‘ JISON battery 


the strength of steel—With its steel positive 
plate, steel negative plate, steel cell container 
an Epison can take the toughest abuse. Many 
have fallen off loading docks and yet gone right 
back into service. 


electrically foolproof— Accidental shorting, 
over-charging, reverse-charging won’t hurt an 
Epison. It does not require critical regulation 
of rate or length of charge. Motor generators, 
rectifiers or d-e shop lines are all satisfactory 
sources of charging power. 


faster charging—Only six to seven hours are 
required for completely recharging an Epison. 
Thus you can easily recharge three Epison 
batteries from one circuit in one 24-hour period. 


Most Dependable Power—Lowest Over-all Cost 
eee you get both with an EDISON 


more than double the life—Many users report 
Episons give 2 to 3 times longer life than other 
types of batteries. 


lower depreciation—That longer Epison life— 
2 to 3 times—has a dollar and cents value. For 
instance, depreciation charges are less each 
year. In addition to the fact that it is the most 
dependable battery you can buy, it has the 
lowest ultimate cost because of longer life, less 
maintenance, less downtime. Ask for Bulletins 
SB 2039 and SB 3808. Your Edison field engi- 
neer will show 
you how you can 
save money with 
an Epson. 


Nickel + 


a * » : 
Thomas Q. Edvron. 


STORAGE 


EDISON. 


tlkaline 
BATTERIES 


Tron Ld 


Edison Storance Battery Division of 


Thoma: Kh. Edison Incorporated, Wet Orange, NJ. 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 


NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant = 
District Chief Clerks Due to rapid enpension, 


¥ poritions are available in New Mexico 
Het Asai ma Must have customer accounting 
experience with a utility firm These positions 
involve responsibility for a group of offices 
Age to 40 We are a natural gas utility com- 
pany engaged in production, transmission, and 
distribution in four states, We offer a full pro 
gram of employee benefits Apply by mall to 
Southern Union Gas Company, Burt Building, 
Dallas, Texas. Attn: Mra, Singer 


Positions Wanted 


Director Employee Sales, experienced managing 
volume $1,000,600 to $2,000,000 per year through 
Stores and order Services, Organize and direct 
all activities. PW-8241, Business Week. 


Ambitious automotive purchasing expeditor in 
Detroit e sires industrial sales or purchasing 
career ollege graduate in business adminis- 
tration, 27 PW-8190, Business Week, 


Publisher's Assistant. Exp. All media, including 
TV, radio; production, editorial, purchasing, 
budgeting, VR, sales, advertising, promotion 
Age 33. VP W-8201, Business Week 


Sales Engineer (B.5.-M.E.) 29, Pilots license, 
family, 4 years aluminum, mill and fabricated 
products, desire connection medium size co, 
PW-8222, Business Week. 


Public Relations-Publicity. Unusual background. 
Beek Re nge, opportunity PW-8235, Buai- 
ness een 


Naval Academy graduate, 40 years old and 
married now living in metropolitan Boston 
area, with ten years experience in the metal 
working industry, four of which have been op- 
erating own company, desires position which 
requires technical background combined with 
knowledge of and experience in production and 
sales, PW-8239, Jiusiness Week 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 


Salesman, Fasteners & Allied Tools, seeks mfrg’s 
agency or top company connection Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore. RA-8232, Kusiness Week. 


Manufacturers’ Agent Dallas seeks volume line 
Sporting goods. RA-8224, Business Week, 


Company with well established railroad sales 
contacts and technical staff wants additional 
lines in the Diesel Locomotive Equipment, 
Maintenance and Supply flelds Bares Com- 
pany, 7120 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Representative traveling Texas and surrounding 
territory, has permanent showroom, wants 
Gift, Housewares, Stationery, or other spe- 
clality line. C., T. Chapman, 335 Merchandise 
Mart, PRospect 1718, Dallas 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need a confidential report from abroad? Spot 
checks on distributing set-ups, competition, 
Media Sales outlets. Currency regulations. 
Legislative developments. Representatives all 
over the world For details write Overseas 
Business Services, McGraw-Hill International 
Corp., 330 W. 42, N.Y. 36, N.Y 


Thousands Buy By Mail! Get Up-to-date Facts 
on opportunities in this facinating fleld: Ideas, 
Plans, merchandise tips, trends, etc. 4000-word 
Report 27, $1.00. SS-8223, Business Week 


You can have a district office in Miami, Florida, 
with a phone and mail service—monthly or fee 
basis. SS-8199, Business Week 


EQUIPMENT 





For Sale 


Generators, transformers, motors. New and Re- 
bullt, World's Largest Inventory, 1 HP to 5,006 
HP, stock shipment. “Cash for Surplus". Elec- 
tric Equipment Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


=== Auto Fleet Sales=——__= 


ROLLINS FLEET SALES 
© We will sell you entire fleets of new cars or 
trucks and purchase your used units 
e We handle your complete transportation prob 
lenis 
© We pick up and deliver anywhere in the U. 8 
Rehoboth, Delaware, Phone 328! 
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Highway Patrol, the American Red 
Cross, and commercial airlines. 

Each of these organizations con- 
tributes to the warning network in its 
own way, according to its own facilities. 
The airlines, for instance, get valuable 
information on conditions in the upper 
atmosphere. The highway patrol has a 
quick, flexible means of communica- 
tion in its radio patrol cars. 

With all these diverse elements work- 
ing together, the Oklahoma tornado 
network has few holes in it. If a ground 
spotter doesn’t see a tornado forming, 
an airline pilot might. If a radio warn- 
ing doesn't reach a pedestrian on a 
lonely road or a family on a picnic, a 
patrol car might. 

The proof of all this shows up in the 
statistics for early 1953. According to 
W. E. Maughan, the Weather Bu 
reau’s section director at Oklahoma 
City, there were five tornadoes in the 
state during the early spring of this 
year. Only one struck without warn- 
ing. The rest were spotted; they hit in 
the predicted areas, at the predicted 
times. Property damage was high, but 
only five lives were lost 
¢ Spotter’s Guide—Just how do you go 
about spotting a tornado? When it’s 
already in motion, that’s easy: The 
characteristic funnel-shaped vortex, 
reaching from a dieavy black cloud to 
the ground, looks like nothing else on 
earth. But for a good warning, you need 
to know the tornado is coming before 
it forms that fully. j 

Here, weather experts have several 
clues to work with. They know a twister 
is quite likely to form whenever a mass 
of cold air bumps against a layer of 
warm, moist air. They don’t know ex- 
actly what triggers the tornado, but 
they do know what the conditions must 
be before one can start. They know, 
also, that most tornadoes occur in the 
spring, between midafternoon and 
early evening. All this makes spotting a 
good deal casicr than it might be. In- 
stead of keeping a 24-hour alert all 
through the vear, you can pretty much 
relax until a spring afternoon comes 
along when the air is warm and humid 
down here and cold up there. That’s 
when you go up on the roof with a jug 
of coffce. 

The thing to look for, then, is a mas- 
sive, black thunderhead. If you see one, 
keep watching it. Part of its underside 
may start bulging toward the ground. 
The sky may get darker, and you may 
feel a rising wind and a few drops of 
rain or hail. The bulge under the cloud 
may continue pushing downward, grad- 
ually forming into the shape of an ice- 
cream cone. "You may begin to hear a 
steady roaring noise like the cened of 
an express train or a blowtorch, 

lf all that happens, drop your coffee 
and run for the phone. You've seen 
the birth of a twister. 
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THE TREND 





Finding the Right Answers 


Economic forecasting is a hazardous occupation. So 
is economic planning. The reason, according to Arthur 
I’. Burns, the new chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers (BW —Jun.13’53,p188), is that we 
still don’t know enough about the complex forces that 
make up our economy. 

His views are expressed in the annual report of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, where, prior to 
his appointment by the President, he served as director 
of research. In making his last report, Burns considers 
the question of business cycle research, and its application 
today, a subject of interest to many others besides pro- 
fessional economists. It is of especial significance to 
businessmen who seek a guide to the probable policies 
of the Administration's chief economic adviser. 

Thinking on the business cycle has undergone con- 
siderable change in the last generation. We now realize 
that the sequence from prosperity to depression to 
recovery has become increasingly irregular in pattern. 
Indeed, some cconomists hold that the cycle has dis- 
appeared, but Burns does not go that far. He observes 
that our lack of knowledge makes it difficult to foresee 
recessions, thus difficult to counteract them. In addition, 
he suggests that economists have been so concerned about 
formulating plans to cope with depressions that they 
have neglected to take action against unsound booms. 

‘This is an important point, and it gives promise that 
Burns will watch for the dangers of galloping inflation 
as well as depression, Yet there is no easy way to avoid 
either boom or bust. A dictatorship can take extreme 
measures, but a society based on individual enterprise 
is not able to make stability “the sole objective of public 
policy.” Burns believes that the government must take 
contracyclical action when the present boom ends, but 
unlike many of his professional colleagues, he does not 
advise action that would be successful only at the 
expense of private enterprise. 

As he sees it, strong defenses against a 1929-type 
depression already exist, so that contracyclical action 
can spare our children the consequences of thorough 
economic collapse. But he maintains that there is little 
reason to believe that contractions of the 1938-type are 
no longer possible. In fact, he puts no stock in the notion 
that the government is capable of adjusting its policies 
so that we can enjoy a high-level, stable economy at all 
times, 

This does not mean that Burns—or the Administra- 
tion—will not move quickly when danger signs appear 
on the economic horizon. On the contrary, he is alert 
to the need for action. But because he does not know 
all the answers, he will not commit himself to a specific 
course of action in advance. 

We believe that this is all to the good. For it is those 
with preconceived plans who have so often landed us in 


200 


trouble. This is because they tend to apply their pet 
panaceas without realizing that the cure frequently does 
not fit the cause. As Burns points out: “Governmental 
measures that are well suited to one decline of aggregate 
output may be poorly suited to another, even if its magni- 
tude and momentum are no different.” 

The right answers to our economic problems will 
come through a clearer understanding of our economy. 
Burns calls for continued investigation of our economy 
and suggests that at some time in the future an “eco- 
nomic general staff will emerge within the government” 
to think up economic plans just as a military general 
staff compiles defense plans. 

Nevertheless, he feels that the primary job of gath- 
ering basic information on our economy should be done 
by private organizations—by universities, research insti- 
tutes, and business economists. We believe that business- 
men will heed this call for greater understanding. It is 
in their interests to play their part in determining what 
makes our economy tick and finding ways to prevent 
cyclical fluctuations. For this is too crucial a task to 
leave solely to government. 


Dollars Are Not Enough 


The narrow margin won by Premier Alcide de Gas- 
peri’s democratic coalition in Italy comes as a sore dis- 
appointment to Americans. Of course, there is some 
small consolation in the fact that the results were not 
worse, but we cannot pretend that such a close and 
indecisive vote is, in any sense, a victory for the forces 
of freedom and democracy. In view of the close ties 
existing between the United States and Italy, this is 
the moment for a painful post mortem. 

Our campaign to win friends abroad has nowhere 
been so active as in Italy. We have sent huge amounts 
of dollar aid through the Marshall Plan and the Mutual 
Security Agency. We have provided goods and materia] 
in great quantities. Our propaganda has been both exten- 
sive and expensive, and it has been supported by a wide- 
spread letter campaign carried out by Italians of Amer- 
ican descent who have worked to acquaint their relatives 
with the benefits of democracy. Moreover, economic 
conditions have so vastly improved since de Gasperi 
first won control in 1948 that we had every reason to 
believe his rule would be consolidated. 

Now we know that all we did was not good enough. 
But this is not the time to throw up our hands in dis- 
gust. The Italian election is a distinct warning that our 
foreign policy as a whole needs a thorough re-examina- 
tion. Clearly, dollars alone will not do the job. We must 
now rethink our entire foreign policy and redouble our 
efforts to find constructive solutions. 
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Half-Century Dream Comes True... 


HEADWATERS 


OF THE NILE 


HARNESSED 


N 1862 John Hanning Speke discovered the Ripon 
Falls on Lake Victoria, chief source of the 3,473 
mile River Nile. It was on this spot in 1907 that 
Winston Churchill first dreamed of harnessing these 
headwaters to generate electricity. Today, the Owen 
Falls hydro-electric development, two miles below the 
lake, brings to life this half-century-old dream. 


Started in 1950 by the Uganda Electricity Board, Owen 
Falls consists of a main dam—2,725 feet long, 65 feet 
high—and a powerhouse with ten 15,000-KW gener 
ating units. Due to go on the line shortly, it will pro 
vide electricity for the future development of Uganda 


and parts of Kenya. 


Owen Falls, like so many of the world’s giant power 
projects, will use a famous Socony-Vacuum turbine 
oil in its generating units—will be protected by a pro- 
gram of Correct Lubrication. You can obtain this samy 
kind of unsurpassed protection for your plant, mine 
or mill, Why accept anything else? 


Uganda power project gets world’s greatest lubrication knowledge 
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Steel that makes the fishing better in oil wells 


( FTEN in drilling an oil well, the drill 
tools, drill pipe or tubing sticks in 
the hole and has to be fished out. Drillers 
use a tool called a jar to knock loose the 
stuck objects, which they call “fish” 

To loosen the “fish” without damaging 
tubing or rig, Houston Oil Field Material 
Co., Inc. designed the Homeco Impact Jar 
with a compressed-gas hammer that moves 
freely in a hollow steel housing. 


BY 


MKEN ALON © 


lo make the design practical, they had 
to find a housing steel able to withstand 
the sudden impact of 416,000 pounds 
created when the 220 pound hammer 
struck. 
metallurgists of the Timken Company 
hiacl the 


tubing 


Called in on the problem, 
answer: Timken seamless steel 
of a certain analysis. 

In test after test, it took the sudden 


impact load without rupturing; another 


manufacturer’s problem could be stamped 
*Solved—by Timken Allov Steel”. 
If vow’re looking for the answer to a 
steel problem, why not let us help you? 
Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
Tapered Roller Bearings, 


Pubing, Re- 


Com- 
pany, address: 
*Timrosco”’. 
Alloy Steels and Seamless 


movable Rock Bits, 
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